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BIG GAME HUNTING 
IN MANCHURIA 


TUN-KHO, THE KHUNGHUZ 


LORIOUS Manchurian autumn was upon us! It 
(5 was heralded by the long trail of wild geese heading 

southwards. The geese flew high, almost unseen in 
the blue haze, and their exuberant cries, coming from afar, 
seemed an invitation to other feathered guests of the Taiga 
to follow them to warm regions. The reed-mantled river 
banks would soon be deserted of wild fowl. 

During summer months the marshy lands bordering the 
river Mai-khe were enlivened with the quackings of a 
multitude of wild duck and other water-birds. Now, in 
autumn, the summer haunts of water-fowl were passing 
into the possession of hawks and owls. Already numbers of 
these birds sat solemnly watching the exodus of the summer 
residents. 

They watched me, too, as I slowly descended a steep 
mountain ridge, following a path that led to the valley of 
the Mai-khe. I was making for the small village, Shito- 
ukhe-tze, and I expected, by keeping a moderate pace, to 
reach the village before dusk. 

The sun shone brightly, and the air, clear and still, was 
perfumed with the odours of mushrooms, decaying leaves, 
and the pungent fragrance of pine-woods warmed by the sun. 

The whole of Nature seemed to have halted: to rest 
after the tremendous laborious efforts of the past summer. 
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I passed a lonely praying-hut tucked away amongst the 
rocks, built there, no doubt, by a devout Manchurian 
trapper, and I came again upon the path which I had missed 
a short time before. As a rule, when alone in the Taiga, 
I do not keep toa path. It is my practice to avoid the better- 
known tracks, assuming that they would be even better 
known to the Khunghuzes, and a meeting with those bandits 
of the Taiga was an experience I preferred to avoid. But, 
like other human beings, I have my reckless moments, 
and on this beautiful day I took a risk and kept to the regular 
route to Shito-ukhe-tze. I was fully alive to possible 
dangers, for I had no chance of cover on the mountain-side ; 
but the wide view would enable me to take note of looming 
dangers and, should it be necessary, to be on the defensive 
in good time. The atmosphere was very clear and I could 
see the country below me for many miles, while I descended 
the mountain. 

Also I knew that a gang of Chinese workmen were felling 
timber in a concession not far away: by listening intently I 
could hear the ring of their voices and the crashes of 
falling trees. The consciousness of men bent on legitimate 
business not far away, gave me a feeling of confidence, and 
I quickened my steps down the mountain, more pre- 
occupied with the balancing of my body than with any 
anxiety about possible bandits. 

And I had pleasant thoughts about my kettle and my 
tea and the few minutes’ rest I was going to allow myself 
at the foot of the mountain. The pleasant thoughts had 
a nasty jolt when I saw a thick-set man appearing from 
behind the very rock where I intended to halt. Another 
figure came into view ; then more and more men came from 
behind the rock and stood, their rifle barrels glittering in 
the sunlight, watching my descent of the steep incline. 
The men were Khunghuzes. There were a score of them, 
all armed with Mauser rifles, and waiting motionless while 
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I descended, smail stones loosened by my heavy boots rolling 
in front of me. The men knew there was no escape for me : 
I realised it myself! JI was on the slope of a barren hill— 
no cover on either side—and my adversaries could shoot 
me dead before I would have a chance to fire a single shot. 

There was nothing for it but surrender: or to simulate 
ignorance of their ‘“‘ profession’ and try to make friends. 
So I hung my rifle over my shoulder, as evidence of my 
unconcern, and continued the descent towards the rock— 
and the waiting Khunghuzes. They remained motionless, 
watching me and scanning the hill above, suspecting that 
other members of my party would presently appear. 
When I drew close to the men I called a Chinese greeting, 
‘“ Lao-khao!”’ My greeting fell flat : there was no response 
from the men. That was a bad sign, and I had some very 
uncomfortable moments as I walked on, trusting that my 
air of indifference was making an impression on the bandits. 
I hadn’t any idea as to whether the men were after me 
personally, or whether this encounter was purely a chance 
one. 

When they felt assured that I was indeed alone, the 
Khunghuzes became more approachable and began to 
question me. They wanted to know who I was, and 
whether I had seen any Chinese troops in the neighbour- 
hood, and why I was wandering alone in the Taiga. My 
answers were received graciously enough, though the chief, 
a fine-looking Khunghuz, while giving me an encouraging 
pat with one hand, took my rifle in his other hand and 
passed it over to one of his men. I was disarmed now. 

All of my captors were armed with Mauser rifles and 
pistols and carried large ammunition bandoliers slung across 
their shoulders. The youngest of the band was a mere boy 
of sixteen: others were older, and one man, a kind of 
adviser, I thought, was about sixty. His sharp Mongolian 
eyes were set in a network of wrinkles, but his sturdy body 
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and slightly bow-legs might have been chisled from rock. 
He talked, in a low voice, to one and another of the bandits, 
apparently urging them to follow his suggestions concerning 
me. The military commander of the band (he who took 
away my rifle) was calmly eyeing his companions and not 
giving much attention to the elderly adviser. The com- 
mander struck me as being the type of warrior whose sole 
objective in life was fighting or looting. 

From the conversation of my captors I gleaned that they 
were the advance-guard of ‘Tun-kho, a Khunghuz chief, 
famous throughout Siberia and Northern Manchuria. This 
information eased my mind a little. ‘Tun-kho was known to 
have friendly inclinations towards Russians, and I hoped 
that his tolerance towards my country would protect my 
head! I didn’t like to think of it being left exposed in a 
cage, on a rock or tree, according to popular custom among 
Khunghuz executioners. 

The bandits, subduing their voices, discussed their plans 
and evidently came to a decision to advance up the mountain. 
The chief assigned a place for me between two bulky 
Khunghuzes and, very politely, advised me to keep well 
within the file! I took the hint, and we moved slowly 
upward, the whole band stopping continually to scan the 
rocks and the groups of trees above us. Then, satisfied 
that it was safe to advance, they resumed the march. 

At dusk we reached a locality familiar to me. I had 
frequently been to this part of the Taiga when stalking 
boars, and I had a Chinese trapper friend living near. 
On my hunting expeditions here, I spent my nights in the 
trapper’s cabin. It gave me a shock when I noticed that 
we were heading straight for his ground. So the old rascal 
was in league with the bandits! I could hardly believe it. 
The trapper had never given me the impression of being, 
even in a remote way, connected with the Khunghuzes. 
However, we went direct to his hut and he came out to greet 
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the bandits with a hospitable welcome. He recognised me 
at once, and, noticing that my bandit companion carried two 
rifles instead of one, instantly understood the position. 

‘* Ni-pu-khai-pa,”’ he said, smiling at me. (Everything 
will be all right : don’t be afraid.) 

I had to accept his assurance, and I jokingly told him I 
was a too-important person to carry my own rifle ! 

‘* Pu-khai-pa,” he said again, and invited us, captive and 
captors, into his cabin. The inevitable kettle, hung over 
the fire, was boiling fussily and strong, hot tea was soon 
ready for us all. We had a silent meal, giving our attention 
to the tea and to the little, stone-hard, maize buns proffered 
by our host. 

Through the open doorway I saw the moonless night 
enveloping rocks and hills, and it brought to me a kind of 
respite. 

I looked at the sturdy fellows sitting round the fire, their 
faces beaded with big drops of sweat, the result of drinking 
cup after cup of hot tea. 

“Whither are they going to-morrow?” I wondered. 
‘* And what will they do with me ? ” 

A piercing whistle interrupted my ponderings and 
disturbed the tea-party. The whole company was immedi- 
ately alert. The whistle was repeated at short intervals and 
one of the bandits left the cabin, hurriedly. He returned to 
show us a face wreathed in smiles. 

“It is Da-lan,’’ he told his comrades. ‘‘ He is advancing 
up the hill.” 

About ten minutes later, Da-lan, the chief of another 
small band, arrived with thirty Khunghuzes, all armed to the 
teeth, and bringing supplies of food, ammunition, and the 
stirring news that Tun-kho would be with us towards mid- 
night. At this news, and with the new reinforcements to 
strengthen the camp, the two chiefs gave their men 
permission to light fires outside and to go to sleep. 
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It wasn’t long before the flat ground, fronting the hut, was 
transformed into a picturesque bivouac; the freshly-lit 
fires sending red sparks darting into the darkness. 

The bandits fell asleep near the fires, two sentinels stand- 
ing on guard over the men. I was offered a place of 
honour in the hut, in company with the trapper and the two 
chiefs. A Khunghuz, his Mauser beside him, was posted 
at the entrance to the cabin. He sat facing the fire, 
quietly smoking his pipe and occasionally giving a glance 
at me. 

I was lying on a narrow bunk, where my trapper friend 
had obligingly spread old deer-skin rugs for my comfort. 
He kept repeating the advice: “ Pu-khai-pa.” 

It was all very well for him to tell me there was nothing 
to fear ; but I had no sense of security regarding my future. 
The bandits would not be likely to release me uncondition- 
ally—if they released me at all. And “ conditionally ” 
would mean ransom ; a prospect unpleasant to contemplate. 
I knew that bandit tribes rarely remained for long at any 
particular spot, on account of being harassed by the regular 
troops, or else pursued by rival bandits. If I were held for 
ransom it would mean being dragged from place to place 
until——-._ Until what ? The defeat of my captors? And 
by whom? Probably by another detachment of bandits 
who would then take care of me! 

My future looked gloomy as I tossed about in my narrow 
bunk trying vainly to sleep. I conjectured my meeting 
with Tun-kho, the chief of chiefs, pessimistically anticipating 
the worst. 

Tun-kho’s fame reached far beyond the frontiers of 
Manchuria. He meted out punishments savagely, ruth- 
lessly chopping off the heads of those who blocked his way. 
To the rich, he behaved ferociously : to the poor, he was 
a kind of god, and they flocked to him, trusting in him 
to right their grievances against officialdom. The iron 
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discipline which he imposed on small and large bands of 
Khunghuzes acting under his organisation was accepted 
without question. 

Several attempts had been made, by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, to capture T'un-kho and to destroy his forces. Yet 
Tun-kho, aided by the population at large, managed to 
elude the most ingenious military traps, and to remain 
free. He had the reputation of being utterly fearless 
and of having a supernatural energy that knew no 
fatigue. 

On the night when I was tossing and conjecturing in the 
Khunghuz-guarded hut, Tun-kho (though none of us 
guessed it at the time) was nearing his end. 

My two companions in the hut snored noisily. The 
trapper had gone out of the cabin and the guard sat, still 
on the same spot and motionless as a statue of Buddha, 
peering into the smouldering fire. 

It was getting chilly in the hut. I wrapped the fur rugs 
closely round my shoulders, and at last fell asleep. When 
I awoke and rose from the rugs I saw that the cabin was 
empty and the door shut. I knew by the creamy colour of 
the paper, covering the lattice of the tiny window, that 
the sun was up. It was time for me to be up, too. I could 
hear loud voices speaking near the cabin, and after giving 
a hasty smoothing to my hair and beard, I opened the door 
and walked out. 

The Khunghuzes stood ranged in a semicircle a few 
yards from the hut. Nearer to me were the two chiefs 
whom I already knew, and also a third man, a stranger, 
thickly-built and with a commanding voice. The three 
men had their backs towards the hut, but at the sound of my 
footsteps the stranger turned, sharply, to see who came. 
At once, I was aware of the newcomer’s personality. This 
man—TI knew it—must be the notorious Tun-kho ! 

His thin, aquiline nose belied his Mongolian eyes and 
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cheek-bones: it was a face giving index to a brain, clever, 
vigorous and extraordinarily resourceful. 

The chief was dressed in the same style as his men and, 
like them, he carried a Mauser pistol in his belt. 

He walked briskly over to me and, looking straight into 
my eyes, asked, in good Russian : 

“* Are you a Russian? From Khatan-khe-ze ? And why 
have you come to this district ?”’ As he spoke, his piercing 
black eyes made searching examination of my face. 

I assumed an air of unconcern and explained to him that 
I was a hunter and that I frequently came to this locality 
on the trail of big game. 

“So; you are a hunter! Indeed! And what kind of 
game are you after at this season?’ His hand, which until 
then had been on the handle of his pistol, went into his 
pocket, fumbled in its depths and brought forth a short 
clay pipe. This gesture, and the twinkling of his slanting 
eyes, gave me encouragement to believe my questioner was 
not altogether against me. Generally speaking, he had 
nothing to fear from Russians. It was well known, through- 
out Manchuria, that the Russian Government had no desire 
to interfere with China’s domestic affairs. The Khunghuz 
risings were bad for China as they were for Siberia, and it 
was China’s own business, either to suppress the banditry 
or to come to terms with the Khunghuz leaders. 

But the corruption at that time, among Government 
officials, was a common secret, a serious scandal: many of 
the officials were blatantly open to bribery and had no 
regard whatever for the welfare of the community. 

In my opinion, certain of the Khunghuz chiefs, like 
Tun-kho himself, were actually helping to improve condi- 
tions for the peasantry. These chiefs were the protagonists 
of the Chinese general revolution of 1912. 

And here was Tun-kho, the popular leader, the famous 
bandit, now standing, cross-questioning me ! 


, 





* And leopards are not unusual. . . 


-) 


~ 
~ 


(Tunkho, the Khunghu: 
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“‘ Well—and what do you get here ? ” he asked. 

“Tigers are numerous about the district,’ I said, 
mildly, ‘‘ and leopards are not unusual——”’ 

‘But aren’t they very ferocious? Almost like the 
Khunghuzes ? And unless you’ve got a decent Mauser, 
you don’t have much chance to stand their charge? 
Eh -——” 

The ice was broken. I saw that Tun-kho was in joking 
mood, and I talked quite freely about the different fur- 
bearing animals to be found in the district: ‘‘I take my 
skins to the market at Khan-dao-kheze,”’ I concluded, 
looking back into his eyes which never for a moment had left 
my face. 

He didn’t answer, just looked at me, and then, without 
saying a word, he turned on his heel and went quickly into 
the hut. 

The audience was over! But was I free to go? Or was 
our conversation merely an Asiatic preliminary to an 
unpleasant conclusion ? I waited, indecisive how to act. 

A fierce Khunghuz presently emerged from the hut and 
called to me. 

“The Chief wants you,’ he said. 

‘Now,’ I thought, “* the verdict 1s to be announced ! ”’ 

I found my captors sitting round the fire and drinking 
tea. The old trapper was busying himself with the kettle, 
and pouring out tea for his guests. He glanced at me, as he 
passed to the fire, and I saw by the expression in his eyes, 
that my case was won. The old man had given me a good 
character, I felt sure, when Tun-kho questioned him about 
me. The trapper and I had been on friendly terms for 
many years and he knew that I was not a spy. On many 
occasions, in the past, we had rendered mutual assistance 
to one another. Now came the reward for me! A Taiga 
friendship goes deep : it lasts forever. I felt a load had been 
lifted from my spirits. 
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Tun-kho pointed to a seat as I came in, and handed me a 
cup of tea. 

“* Please sit down and have some tea with us.’’ He spoke 
in perfect Russian. 

-The tea was of a very different blend to the mixture 
we brewed in our Taiga kettles! The Khunghuzes 
travelled in luxury and certainly had an excellent taste in 
tea. 

We sat sipping from our large mugs: not a word was 
spoken. We were now friends and I understood that no 
more questions would be asked: to do so, would be a 
breach of good manners. 

When tea-drinking was ended, I rose from my seat, 
strapped my sack on my back and took my rifle from the 
corner where it was prominently placed. ‘Tun-kho’s face, 
emotionless while we sat at tea-drinking, suddenly bright- 
ened into a genial smile. He nodded at me. ‘“ Good-bye! 
Good-bye!” he said: and again the impenetrable mask 
shut out all expression. 

I stepped out of the cabin and was followed by the 
Khunghuz who had called me in. He handed me a scrap 
of paper. 

‘This is a pass from Tun-kho. Show it to our people— 
if you should happen to meet any of them. Don’t lose the 
paper,” he added, significantly, ‘‘ otherwise——” I did 
not wait to hear the rest of the sentence. Briefly, I asked 
the man to convey my thanks to Tun-kho, and hastened 
away. 

Free again! Yet I needed to move warily: probably a 
number of Khunghuz detachments were roaming about the 
district. It would be more healthy for me to make for 
Sanda-vos-zy, a small station on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. So I turned south-west, keeping clear of marked 
tracks, and, at sunset, I reached Sanda-vos-zy without 
having any further adventures. 
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Two months later, I saw Tun-kho again. He was 
addressing a vast crowd of people in the market-place of 
Kuan-tchen-tzy. But this time, he was in chains, and 
guarded by Chinese regular troops. The famous Khunghuz 
had been betrayed by one of his band. His arrest had been 
made under dramatic circumstances and was an event 
resulting in dramatic disclosures. 

It was revealed that Tun-kho came of a wealthy Chinese 
family and had an extensive business in Inkoi. He was 
a man of a double life. In Inkoi, living under another name, 
he was known as a rich merchant, and the father of a large 
and popular family. His name, as the merchant, was 
respected, and a guarantee of honesty in business dealings. 
Nobody had an inkling that the amiable, apparently law- 
abiding, merchant of Inkoi had any connection with 
bandits. Only after he had been captured, with members of 
his Khunghuz bands, was his double game discovered. It 
was a nine days’ wonder when the truth came out. 

As I have mentioned, the Chinese troops had been sent 
to Manchuria to suppress Tun-kho’s activities and to 
capture him. The command, easy enough to give in 
Peking, was less easy to perform, especially in Manchuria, 
where the population was almost entirely on the side of 
the legendary hero. Even across the border in Siberia, 
and along the Chinese Eastern Railway (at the time, 1908, 
under Russian control) one heard admiring defence of Tun- 
kho and his methods of enforcing orders. 

“The old Khunghuz is not an out-and-out bandit . . . he 
does some good,” had often been said to me. He was 
regarded by his defenders rather as a revolutionary leader 
than a common, blood-thirsty brigand. These sympathisers 
helped him to obtain arms and ammunitions, thereby 
baulking the plans for his capture by Chinese regulars. The 
end came when the Chinese Chief-of-Staff offered a hand- 
some bribe for information that would lead to Tun-kho’s 
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arrest. An avaricious Khunghuz took the bait—and Tun- 
kho was caught. 

In his merchant capacity he often had to be away on 
‘business,’ but he had the reputation of being an affec- 
tionate and dutiful father, and of never neglecting his family. 
The night of his arrest was the night of his eldest daughter’s 
marriage. 

A marriage in China is a serious affair, and no man of 
any standing would be absent from the wedding of his 
eldest daughter, unless under great provocation. So 
Tun-kho, who had been in the north of Manchuria on 
‘urgent business,’’ hurried back to his home in the south, 
to share in the wedding festivities. While they were in 
full swing the house was surrounded by a strong force of 
cavalry, and Tun-kho, the hero of the poor, was captured, 
handcuffed, chained and taken to Kuan-tchen-tzy. The 
man accepted his fate calmly, stoically. He knew that his 
end was in sight and he asked for permission to speak to 
the people thronging into the market-place. It is an old 
Chinese custom that a man condemned to death be 
allowed to speak publicly to his friends and followers. 

So Tun-kho was brought to the market-place. It was 
there I saw him standing on top of an empty box, his chains, 
like steel garlands adorning a hero, hanging over the 
improvised tribune. He was a hero to thousands of the 
people who had journeyed great distances to hear him speak 
his last words. 

Tun-kho appeared exactly as I saw him last, at the 
trapper’s hut. The same controlled, weather-tanned face ; 
the same air of the fearless leader ; the same calm of a chief 
—now captured, but unbeaten. He was wearing military 
dress, though deprived, of course, of his rifle and sword. 

The Chinese general commanding the Government forces 
stood near Tun-kho’s box-platform. It was to the General 
the condemned man spoke first. 
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‘Tell them in Peking that I am not a traitor! I never 
betrayed my country! Tell them that I am not a coward ! 
I don’t want their pardon. I am ready to die!” 

The General held a sheet of paper in his hand—the 
message of conditional pardon, which Tun-kho was 
scorning. The officer saluted, and made a sign that he 
wished to speak, and the vast crowd of spectators pushed 
and jostled to get nearer to the platform. 

Tun-kho bowed, first to the right, then to the left, as if 
saying his final farewell, and sat down firmly on the box. 
A murmur of approbation came from the crowd ! Tun-kho, 
the Khunghuz leader, sat in the presence of the General ! 
And the General was going to read the Governor’s message 
from Peking ! 

Tun-kho sat erect, his eyes raised towards the far distant 
mountains. 

The General read the message quickly, and the execution, 
of Tun-kho and his twenty-six Khunghuzes, was timed for 
the next morning. 

All through the night, thousands more people hastened 
to Kuan-tchen-tze. They came on foot, in decrepit carts, 
on horseback, most of the travellers bringing their kettles, 
their food, their rugs, in preparation for staying on, should 
the execution be postponed. The red disc of the wintry 
sun was curving up from the mountain when, next morning, 
I saw the prisoners coming through the prison gateway. 
They were in carts, and all of them were heavily chained. 
Tun-kho’s cart led the procession : he was the one prisoner 
to sit alone. Machine guns bristled about the surrounding 
hills. It was feared that there would be an armed attempt 
to liberate Tun-kho, and the Governor of the district had 
given the order for the machine guns to be in readiness. 
But the procession moved on to the market-place, and the 
only disturbance in the peaceful beauty of the quiet, 
cloudless morning was made by a squad of trumpeters 
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following the procession. They made horrid noises, yelling 
and blowing shrieking blasts on their trumpets. 

At the market-place the condemned men were placed in 
a row, facing the east—a strange piece of sentiment! It 
gave them a last chance to see the sun ! 

Presently, the General, whom Tun-kho had scorned, 
galloped up on a magnificent horse. He dismounted and 
walked over to the centre of the market-place. From there, 
he read aloud the order of the execution. 

The prisoners were lined up, Tun-kho, his chains 
removed, at the head. The executioners were called, and 
two immense men, dressed in black, approached the 
General. The men had their heads bound with cloth bands, 
and each man carried an axe. They stood a few paces from 
the General, waiting for his signal. 

The twenty-six men, their hands tied behind their backs, 
were ordered to kneel down. The General waved his hand. 
The black-garbed executioners ran forward, uttering beastly 
noises and brandishing their axes. ‘Tun-kho was smoking 
a last pipe. Huis hands were free, and he held his pipe and 
looked on, with an air of cool detachment, at the scene 
before him. 

An executioner stopped beside Tun-kho. The axe swung 
high in the air: it fell, and the head of the Khunghuz 
leader rolled on the strip of carpet. Blood, gushing from 
the severed body, covered stones and dirty ground with a 
flood of red. 

The second executioner turned Tun-kho’s body on to its 
back and thrust a dagger in the chest, almost cutting it in 
halves. He put his hand inside the gaping wound and pulled 
out the heart. This dripping emblem was held out towards 
the crowd of watchers. ‘‘ Who wants a share of the great 
mascot, the ‘heart of a brave man’?” the executioner 
shouted to the people, and a stampede followed. Everyone 
wanted a share of Tun-kho’s heart! It was a while before 
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order was restored and mounted soldiers had to come in to 
disperse the excited crowd. Meanwhile, the other con- 
demned men waited on their knees for the axes to fall on 
their necks. 

I walked across to the headless Tun-kho. Already a box 
had been brought for conveying the body to his family. The 
head, with its jet-black hair, lay near the body—and yet so 
strangely apart! The dark eyes opened, blankly, to the 
blue sky. Only two months ago I had felt such relief to see 
humour glinting in those eyes! Tun-kho, the Khunghuz, 
was a man whose death would be genuinely mourned by 
many peasant families. 

The other prisoners had now shared his fate, and the 
crowds of spectators were turning back to their homes. 
Cawing ravens sat on the hill-sides and eagles soared above, 
waiting to swoop on their meal. On a row of high poles the 
heads of the twenty-six men were stuck, the starting eyes 
looking down on their poor mutilated bodies. 


“EIGHT EARS” 


Py HE valley of the lower reaches of the river Midian- 

khe is the “ El-Dorado ”’ of small-game shooters. 

Flocks of pheasants have chosen, for reasons of 
their own, to invade this part of the Manchurian Taiga. 
They are continually increasing, in spite of the opposition 
set forth by eagles, falcons and other birds of dominating 
habits. The pheasants have conquered the country by 
sheer force of numbers, and the few that succumb to 
the attacks of their feathered enemies are comparatively 
infinitesimal, 

When standing on a hill overlooking the valley, you may 
see the birds—a long procession of them—proceeding in 
solemn dignity, their coloured tails spread out, fan-wise, 
their heads bent earthwards and beaks busily pecking. The 
effect of a covey of pheasants, moving through the Midian- 
khe valley, suggests a Persian carpet in motion. A gun- 
shot, or the swooping of a bird of prey, and the dignified 
procession discards dignity and runs hurriedly to the thick 
interlaced bushes, their disappearing tails like bright specks 
in the dark green foliage. 

This valley is truly the shooters’ Golden Land! For, 
while pheasants process in multitudes over the dry land 
of the valley, the swampy borders of the river abound in 
water-birds of all kinds: geese, ducks, peewits, snipe, fill 
the air with their cries, quacking, whistlings, from dawn till 
dusk. 

I often went to the valley with my dog, Gordon, and a 
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shot-gun, and invariably secured a heavy “‘ bag ”’ of pheas- 
ants. It was my custom to take two sacks with me, knowing 
that I should return with them both full. Sometimes, when 
Gordon and I had been especially successful, we returned 
fairly exhausted from our expedition. Gordon, an enthusiast 
at pheasant shooting, would be so tired that he would 
follow me home meekly, and scarcely pay any attention to 
alluring smells and sounds in the steaming forest. 

I had a friend in the Midian-khe valley, a Manchurian 
peasant. He and his wife, and their innumerable children, 
lived in a small hamlet surrounded by fields of kao-liang 
and barley. I made a point of visiting them, whenever 
I was in that district, and always received a warm 
welcome. 

In the summer, the juvenile colony of my peasant friends 
went clad only in their skins. This may have been due to 
the scarcity of cloth—or the parents may have already 
anticipated the Western craze for sunlight bathing! The 
blissfully naked children spent their time playing in the 
yard, surveyed—and I should think, counted—by their 
stern-faced mother. They all kept a respectful distance 
from my Gordon when he and I called upon them. 

My dog disliked familiarity and, on one or two occasions, 
he had resented, rather snappily, the advances made by the 
naked Manchurians. Since that contretemps, each party 
had kept its distance. 

I liked this family of simple peasants. All their interest 
was centred on the farm, and, of course, the seasonal 
arrival of a new member to the family! Subjects for our 
talks were limited, it is true, though “ the weather” and 
‘ Khunghuzes’”” were ever-fresh topics of conversation : 
both of them exceedingly important topics to the farmer. 
A bad season meant privation in the winter, but the 
robberies by Khunghuzes were liable to leave a man 
impoverished at any season of the year. 
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One visit, which I paid to these peasant friends of mine, 
is associated in my mind with a rather gruesome conclusion 
to the day. 

Gordon and I were on a shooting expedition in the valley, 
and it was a beautiful summer evening when we reached 
the little cabin of my Manchurtans. Their cabin was a day’s 
walk from my hunting post and I came to stay the night 
with these friends, before going on for another day’s 
shooting. 

The hospitable family were glad to see me. They 
soon finished their work and we all sat outside the cabin, 
consuming a boiled hen and oily rice. 

‘* Khunghuzes are again in the district,” said the peasant, 
lighting his clay pipe. The wife had served us with tea, 
and the children were playing happily with their pet 
snake. 

The stern-faced wife sat near the porch and lit her pipe. 
She said something to her husband, speaking in local 
dialect. 

“Yes, she says that the bandits have taken one of 
our pigs—hungry beasts! They passed over the hills 
this morning. I saw them at dawn, going along the 
valley.” 

‘* Bandits again!’ I thought, “and I with only a shot- 
gun! It wouldn’t be of much use against the Khunghuz 
Mausers if I should meet them to-morrow ! 

But I was not going to let myself worry: the prospects 
of pleasant shooting were more attractive to contemplate 
than unpleasant possibilities of meeting with bandits. 

At bedtime, my Manchurian host took me to the shed 
where I usually slept when I was his guest. He consider- 
ately brought in the snake to share the shed with me as a 
night abode : it would keep away rats and mice, he said. 

The snake was, possibly, two yards long and he 
did his duty effectually, though Gordon emphatically 
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disapproved of him and his presence in the shed. He 
growled and barked when the snake writhed its long body 
to strategic points, and I knew that he was advising me 
to take energetic steps to eject the creature. At my lack 
of response to his warnings, he jumped on to my bed and 
refused to move. In the morning, he sniffed about the 
shed, but the snake had gone off duty, and was having 
breakfast with the children. 

I left the peasant household after an early breakfast, and 
I had a very successful day with the birds. The warnings 
about bandits had been superfluous, I thought. We hadn’t 
seen a sign of them when, at sunset, I told Gordon that we 
should start for home. 

I knew that I could not reach my cabin before nightfall : 
the distance was too great. So we turned towards a part of 
the forest where, I believed, my dog and I would be safe 
from a surprise attack from bandits. 

We pushed our way across the ridge bordering the valley, 
and after a two-hours’ walk we arrived at the secluded nook. 
It was in a deep ravine and was screened by a wall of young 
oaklings. I always felt safe in camping at this spot when I 
couldn’t get back to my hut before nightfall. I had dis- 
covered the place by an accident and regarded it as my own 
special hiding-place, unwisely imagining that no one else 
knew of its existence. 

The hot atmosphere, the unmerciful sun, my solid load 
of pheasants, and the difficult ground that we had walked 
across, had reduced me to a state of moist weariness. 

I hastened to collect timber and to get a fire going, my 
thoughts intent on the mug of tea I would enjoy when my 
kettle boiled. 

The fire crackled, the kettle purred, Gordon and I dozed. 
We had started our day very early and it was now dusk in the 
ravine. We had been walking for quite twelve hours and 
both of us were ready for a sleep. I could hardly keep 
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my eyes open while we waited for the purring kettle to 
boil. 

“In another half an hour,” I was telling myself, ‘‘ and I 
shall be asleep in this peaceful nook, blessedly indifferent to 
mosquitoes and gathering mists——”’ 

A rude and unpleasant shock shattered my plans. 

While I was unhooking the kettle from its improvised 
tripod, I heard a shot, and a bullet hissed through the air 
above my head. 

A rifle shot ! Someone was after me! I was down on the 
ground in a moment, wriggling among the thick bushes and 
indifferent to rent garments and scratched hands. 

Gordon followed me closely: he was as much alarmed 
as myself. Another shot was fired from the same direction 
and a bullet lodged in my fire, sending smouldering ashes 
and twigs flying. 

I watched the destructive work of my invisible enemy, 
congratulating myself that I had left my camp in time. The 
assailant continued to send bullets into my fire. It wasn’t 
at all safe for me. So, going down on all fours and making a 
way through the thick undergrowth, I managed to climb 
the steep gradient of the ravine and reach a high ridge. From 
the ridge, I could see my camping place and the fire, which 
was again blazing. Ten minutes of calm quietude passed. 
Then came a volley of firing, and directly after it I saw 
eight men emerge out of the dimness and stand a short 
distance from the fire. They had their rifles in hand and 
they stood listening, not risking an advance for fear of an 
ambush. 

I saw them having a brief consultation. One of the men 
picked up my sack of pheasants and showed it to the others, 
all of them smiling over the rich prize. They knew that 
the man they had been firing at was a hunter, and they 
walked around, exploring the bushes in a search for him. 
If it had been a rifle in my hand instead of a shot-gun, I 
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could have finished off the eight bandits, one by one. As 
it was, the safest thing for me to do was to keep moving 
homeward. At any moment, curiosity might impel the 
bandits to climb the bank and so find me. 

Holding my dog tightly by the collar, and with my gun 
gripped in the other hand, I crawled away from the ravine. 

I knew the district well, and by going across the forest, 
reached my cabin at dawn. 

My companions, Matrosov and Koulesh, were still 
sleeping soundly when I walked in. I had to do some hard 
shaking to wake them up. 

‘‘'What’s the matter with you?” Matrosov grumbled, 
and turned over to sleep again. He had returned the night 
before from one of his periodic “ orgies ”’ in town, and, as 
usual after such expeditions, was in an irritable mood. He 
didn’t at all appreciate being shakened and wakened at 
dawn. I ignored his grumblings and made him wake up. 

“Ugh!” He sat up in bed and gave a mighty yawn. 
Then he looked at me, his eyes round with astonishment at 
my appearance. He bellowed out a laugh. 

‘* What zs the matter with you ? Where have you been ? 
Met a witch in the forest ?”’ 

For I was in a most deplorable state of rags and bruises. 
My face and hands were bleeding, and my clothing was in 
shreds. My forced march across country, as the crow flies, 
had been one of the most difficult I had experienced. To 
keep clear of regular tracks had been my one chance of 
evading the bandits’ searching eyes. 

Matrosov and Koulesh fumed and swore as they listened 
to my tale. 

“Oh, the dirty beasts !’’ Matrosov let out a few curses. 
‘To attack a hunter in the forest ! An unbelievable thing ! 
They'll pay dearly for this outrage!’’ He stormed with 
indignation. 

At breakfast, I gave my friends a more detailed account 
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of my escape, and they discussed the direction they would 
take to get on the track of the bandits. Before long, they 
had gone off together, giving me parting advice to go to bed 
and sleep. 

But I had no intention of sleeping. I set to work at 
mending my trousers which had suffered badly during the 
night’s alarms. When they were in wearable condition I 
dressed and went out to see if I could hit a mountain goat. 
It was not often that mountain goats came to our district 
and I thought a goat-dinner would be an acceptable varia- 
tion in our daily menu. 

Instead of the goat I hoped for, I killed a leopard who 
had been following the goats. The animal had splendid 
markings and I didn’t risk spoiling the skin by removing it 
alone. When Matrosov and Koulesh returned we would 
do the ticklish job together. 

They returned about sunset, and we began at once to 
skin the leopard, Matrosov remarking on its fine quality. 

Our work completed, we retired into the cabin to have a 
meal. Our conversation was solely on the leopard skin. 
Neither of my friends made any reference to their mission 
to the ravine, and I didn’t want to ask questions. 

We ate our meal and warded off mosquitoes. Matrosov 
had recovered his good-humour and did a lot of talking, 
Koulesh and I drowsily listening. 

I was thinking to myself, “ I’ll ask Koulesh, to-morrow, 
what happened about the bandits ?’’ when I noticed a 
small bundle lying on the floor. 

‘* What 1s that ?”’ I asked Matrosov. 

‘That ! Oh, that’s ears !’’ He laughed at my bewildered 
face. 

“What ears ?’’ I said. 

“ Eight ears of eight Khunghuzes!’’ He yelled at me. 
‘* One for each we shot ! ”’ 

And then my two friends told me how they had struck 
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upon the bandits’ trail and, by skilful manceuvring, had 
out-distanced them. Matrosov and Koulesh had taken up 
a position on the top of a hill and waited. As the bandits 
came within range of their rifles, they were shot dead, one 
by one. Matrosov completed his achievement by cutting 
off every man’s right ear. 


THE LAW OF THE TAIGA 


Pp ~©6OESr NHE incidents of the following chapter took place 
when I was hunting, in the early summer, in the 
Manchurian Taiga. 

The Taiga, the virgin forest, covers vast tracts of country, 
both in Siberia and in Manchuria. Pine and fir trees 
predominate throughout the whole Taiga, but on the 
Manchurian side the increased number of deciduous trees 
is noticeable, particularly of oak trees. The slopes of hills 
are well-wooded with scrub-oak, birch, walnut trees, and a 
thick, tangled undergrowth. 

A variety of fur-bearing animals find shelter in the 
Manchurian Taiga, and it is a rich hunting ground for 
different types of sportsmen: for the hunter proper, and 
for the bandit, who preys upon the true hunter. 

In the beginning of June I was stalking deer in the 
Manchurian Taiga. June is the time of year when the 
deer is considered to be at its highest value: not for the 
skin—that is poor in summer—but for the horns. They 
are then “in the velvet,” and being soft are much 
valued by Chinese and Manchurian doctors, who use 
them for medicinal purposes. The summer horns of a 
deer always bring high prices. 

The deer is an elusive creature and the hunter often has 
to follow a trail for days before he secures the valued horns. 
And after having shot his deer, the hunter needs to keep a 
sharp look-out for the two-legged beast of the Taiga, the 
bandit. He is the hunter’s worst enemy. He may have 
followed the hunter, step by step, through the forest and at 
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any moment a bullet from his gun may change the owner- 
ship of horns or tiger-skin ! 

On the June morning of my story, the Taiga, clad in its 
gorgeous summer coat, looked its most serene. Masses 
of beautiful, sweet-smelling flowers spread up the slopes 
of the hills, the gay carpets contrasting vividly with the 
turquoise green of the trees in their early summer dress. 
The cloudless sky, doming earthward, encircled mountains, 
trees, and flower-starred earth in a blue embrace. 

I had left my cabin at dawn and I had been walking for 
five hours, making my way towards the outskirts of the 
forest. 

A few days previously, I had prepared a “ salt-cat,” at 
a certain place, scattering several pounds of salt directly 
across the path to the ridge where I expected the deer to go. 
I hoped that he would find the salt and stop to lick it, and 
so give me evidence of his whereabouts. 

I was pleased to see the earth ruffled and trampled as I 
approached the “ salt-cat ’’ spot. Most of the salt had been 
licked away, and a deer’s footprints were clearly visible in 
the soft earth. The deer must have passed that way during 
the night. 

By the size of the marks, I estimated the visitor to be a 
full-grown male and I pictured the magnificent horns which 
—JI trusted—would soon be in my possession. 

After more investigation of the ground I hit upon the deer 
trail leading out of the forest, and I began to follow it, taking 
necessary precautions not to frighten the animal away. 

The deer has an exquisitely developed power of scent, 
and by his scent 1s aware of the presence of man long before 
the hunter sees the deer. 

I expected to find my deer near a cliff high above me. He 
had gone there on another occasion when I had been 
stalking him, but, unfortunately for me, on that occasion 
1 had lost him! The cliff was a fine vantage-point for him : 
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it commanded a wide view, and from his resting-place the 
deer could see the surrounding district and scent his 
enemies. 

A gentle breeze was blowing off the ridge and towards 
me, a bit of luck in my favour that added to my feeling of 
satisfaction. While the wind was in that direction the 
deer would not scent me until I was within reasonable 
distance of marking him with my bullet. I didn’t want to 
miss him again ! 

At the foot of the hill, I pulled up to rest and to prepare 
for the final attack. I sat behind a rock on a flat stone and 
indulged in a brief spell of laziness, my gaze roving about 
the soft ground, noting the deer’s footprints and their 
pleasing size. 

It was not so pleasing to me when my roving eyes 
discerned other footmarks intermingling with those of the 
deer. Looking closely, I saw that the marks were freshly 
made, and I was considerably disconcerted to find that they 
were unmistakable human footprints. Evidently someone 
had passed this way less than half an hour ago and had gone 
into the bushes bordering the hill. Who was he? Friend 
or enemy ? Was he pursuing the deer or was he watching 
me? I knew that danger lay ahead if the man in front of 
me was a Taiga thief. 

The footmarks were made by Chinese wee-ba, heel- 
less leather shoes. But this fact didn’t necessarily signify 
that the wearer of them was a Chinese bandit: many 
Russian trappers and hunters wear wee-ba in the 
summer. Further inspection of the marks convinced me 
that only one man had gone ahead of me. 

I retired to the shelter of the rock once more and, with 
every nerve alert, peeped out, guardedly, to see if I could 
discern any sign of human movement. After ten minutes 
of watchful waiting I came out from my shelter, and 
continued on the trail of the deer, though my zest had been 
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shaken by the sight of the wee-ba marks. The faintest 
noise of a falling twig or the rustling of leaves under my 
feet, made me stiffen to attention. 

I tramped on until I reached the level of the rock project- 
ing from the top of the hill. I saw the deer lying near the 
edge of the cliff, a hundred feet from where I stood. His 
back was towards me, and his head, adorned with enormous 
horns, was drowsily moving to and fro. The summer 
horns attracted hosts of flies, and the pain caused by their 
stings made his long ears jerk, irritably. His eyes were 
half closed and he was relying for protection on his acutely 
developed senses of hearing and scent. 

I crept, on hands and knees, a few yards nearer to the 
rock. It would be too annoying if I should lose the deer 
a second time. The deer’s ears ceased twitching and 
pointed backwards. The animal had sensed my approach. 
There wasn’t a moment to lose if I was to secure my prize, 
and, kneeling on my right knee, I aimed at his powerful 
neck. The dry report of my gun awoke the Taiga. The 
valleys and hills resounded with the echoes of the rifle 
shot. Then stillness again smoothed out all sound. The 
deer sprang up from the ground and tried to jump forward. 
Instead, he fell back among the oaklings, his legs quivering 
convulsively. He was dying. 

He had been a difficult prize to secure, and, in the excite- 
ment of the final attack on him, I completely forgot about 
the human footmarks at the base of the hill. Remembrance 
of that unpleasant discovery came back with a rush. I 
hastened to get under cover, and crawled into a thicket 
formed by a close tangle of wild vines. The thicket was 
an effective shelter and I could see around me for two or 
three hundred paces. Swarms of mosquitoes enjoyed my 
presence and I could do little to retaliate against their 
savage bites. It was essential for me to keep quiet until 
I discovered who was the wearer of the wee-ba. 
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At the end of half an hour I crawled out from behind my 
green wall, feeling that a bandit might be better company 
than the mosquitoes. I stood up and hoped the wind would 
carry off my torturers. 

The next minute a bullet whistled over my head and sent 
down a shower of twigs and leaves from the tree beside me, 
where it lodged with a characteristic “ ping.” 

I darted back to the cover of my thicket. By pulling 
aside a few branches, yet still sheltered by the tangle of 
rambling plants, I managed to clear a space where I could 
stand and manipulate my field-glasses. 

I examined every bush and tree within sight, and care- 
fully scrutinised the hillside and the clumps of trees grouped 
about great blocks of rocks. Ah! Something moved! 
The object, whatever it was, moved, and disappeared. 

I adjusted my glasses and waited. The moving object 
again came into view. It was the muzzle of agun. Soa 
man was behind the tree ! 

The position was critical, though I had the advantage 
over the man behind the tree. By moving a degree to the 
left, I could see him, and yet remain covered myself, whereas 
he dared not move. Moreover, the trunk of his tree was 
slender and could easily be pierced by a bullet. I quickly 
prepared to make the most of this advantage to me, and 
reloaded my rifle. 

The man behind the tree kept very still. Thirty minutes 
may have passed since he fired at me, thirty minutes of 
suspense, with neither of us moving an inch. 

I grew tired of inaction and determined that the robber 
should have a taste of my bullet. I levelled my gun at the 
slender tree, aiming, approximately, at the height of the 
man’s chest. The shot rang out—echoed—died away. 

I put my gun down, and, taking up my field-glasses, had 
a long look at the tree and the ground about it. There was 
no sign of movement. I waited and watched for another 
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five minutes and then crept out from my thicket and crawled 
slowly over to the tree. The man was there, lying on his 
back with his hands outstretched. His Army rifle lay near 
him, and an ammunition belt was round his body. I saw 
in a glance that he was dead. ‘The man was a Chinese, 
probably a Khunghuz, and he looked to be about forty 
years of age. 

It was a distressing experience to see the lifeless figure 
lying prone where a few minutes before he had been so 
actively alive. Though I must admit that I did not regret 
my act. One of us had to die, and I had no wish to be lying 
dead with my hands outstretched to the sky! I had simply 
carried out the verdict of Taiga Law: kill or be killed. 

I gathered some tree branches and placed them over the 
body, putting a row of heavy stones on top. 

Then I cut off the horns of my deer, attached them to 
my haversack, and began my homeward journey. 


THE SHADOW OF DEATH 


bubonic plague swept across Manchuria. It is 

difficult to estimate the number of those who perished. 
The plague raged far and wide. It spread to scattered 
villages, small hamlets, the depths of forests, and to the 
remote corners of the steppes. 

No statistical data of living inhabitants of the Manchurian 
wilderness was ever available ; still less was it possible to 
count the number of dead. The terror-stricken people fled 
from their homes, leaving behind those who showed signs 
of the terrible Ven-E, the Chinese name for plague. 
They moved, with their scanty belongings, from one place 
to another, carrying with them the germs of the disease, and 
spreading its infection in all directions. Soon the whole of 
North-Eastern Manchuria, parts of Korea, Northern China 
and Mongolia, were in the grip of this most virulent form 
of plague. About one million people died in that terrible 
year. 

The winter of 1910 was exceptionally severe. At the 
beginning of December, the temperature fell far below 
zero and the most bitter weather persisted for weeks. 
Terrific snowstorms made life still more difficult and the 
scourge claimed more and more victims. 

The summer of that fateful year was also remarkable. An 
exceptionally fine season preceded the dreadful winter and 
crops of Taiga berries and nuts—especially of cedar nuts, 
so much appreciated by small rodents—were wonderfully 
good. ‘The prolific season resulted in an invasion of rodents 
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to the Taiga, the creatures coming in search of food from 
the Mongolian steppes, their habitual place of breeding. 
Foxes and wolves followed on their trail and hunters and 
trappers anticipated a splendid season. 

One rodent, the Tarobagan, has special fame for the 
value of its fur; and also for its sinister reputation as a 
carrier of plague germs. When Tarobagan are plentiful in 
the Taiga the danger of plague increases. Fortunately 
these rodents do not come into the Taiga every year. 
Superstitious (or perhaps the more observant!) Chinese 
say that bad years are ahead when Tarobagan come: the 
plague comes with them. For Chinese trappers not only 
take the valuable fur; they also eat the flesh if no other 
food is available. Thus begins an epidemic of bubonic 
plague in Manchuria. 

My friend Kosma Shelegov and I were anxious to get to 
the Taiga before the winter season ended. Reports reached 
us that game was very plentiful in the valley of the river 
Em-dakh-tze, and Shelegov, who was an enthusiastic 
hunter, was eager to be off. 

The snowstorms were abating and the prospects of a 
profitable trip to the valley appeared to be good. 

The plague was still raging : people were dying like flies 
in our district and it was with a sense of relief that we set 
out from our cabin. In the valley of the Em-dakh-tze, far 
from the plague district, we believed the scourge would 
not find us. 

We started at sunrise and walked for two days across the 
twisting trails of the Taiga. Towards sunset of the second 
day we came to the camp of our friends—four Chinese 
hunters. 

On many previous occasions I had lived in their hut, 
when hunting in the neighbourhood, and shared my food 
with old Fu-tai, the head of this small hunting-post. 

We often assisted each other in our difficulties and Fu-tai 
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and his friends willingly came to my assistance if I had a 
kill of big game to drag out from the forest. It was a task 
almost impossible to do single-handed when the snow was 
soft. I always took the men a present of sugar, a rare luxury 
in the wilderness of the Taiga and one that was much 
appreciated by these Chinese hunters. 

Shelegov and I were glad to reach the hut, where we 
found two of the Chinese party preparing a meal. After 
our exchange of friendly greetings the men invited us to 
sit down and share their food. JI knew that there were 
usually four hunters at this post. As the other two didn’t 
appear I concluded that they had gone on their rounds of 
examining traps and snares, and would return during the 
night. 

It didn’t take us long to discard our heavy sacks. We 
placed our guns in the corner and sat down at the table 
to give our attention to a pot of steaming stew. A queer 
odour arose from the pot. When Manchurian trappers 
prepare a stew they don’t follow any special recipe, nor 
deliberate long as to what shall go into the pot and what 
be rejected. It 1s wiser for a man of squeamish taste not 
to ask questions about stew ingredients ; he must just take 
what his hosts offer and swallow it if he can. With certain 
misgivings, I noticed small pieces of mice and other rodents 
in the pot. There was a piece of squirrel floating on the 
top and I picked it out on to my plate. It didn’t look 
appetising but it was less difficult to swallow than mouse. 
Fiery-hot soy sauce, of Taiga brand, was served with the dish 
and helped to drown the unpalatable flavour of the mixture. 

The short winter day was fast closing in. Stars appeared 
and presently the sky was ablaze with scintillating points. 

The air was dry and cold and very still. The night 
frost was taking possession of the Taiga: the frost that 
makes the earth crack and drives all Taiga dwellers into 
their huts, dens and lairs, 
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“Foxes . . . follow on their trail?’ (Canis procvonoides.) 


(The Shadow of Death.) 
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A solitary candle, jammed into an empty bottle which 
had once contained a good brand of rum, glimmered sadly, 
throwing indefinite shadows on the cabin’s dark walls. It 
was warm in the hut. Shelegov and I grew sleepy and we 
began to sort out our belongings. We had come prepared 
to stay in the valley for two or three weeks. 

Old Fu-tai was arranging beds for us. He brought in a 
pile of ragged deer-skins and when we were snugly 
ensconced between them, he insisted on covering us with 
filthy-looking futons, a kind of quilt wadded with cotton 
wool. 

We were tired after our long journey—and a previous 
night spent sitting, half-frozen, by a camp-fire in the Taiga 
—and we were no sooner in bed than we were asleep. 

Mine was not a quiet sleep such as I was usually blessed 
with when hunting in the Taiga. Nightmare succeeded 
nightmare! The squirrel, with an open mouth and sharp 
incisive teeth protruding like a pair of colossal tongs, looked 
at me, balefully. ... Old Fu-tai, our host, a fragile- 
looking man, appeared to be standing in the corner of the 
hut and growing to an immense size. . . . He seemed to 
be speaking to me. ...I1 could see his dreadful lips 
moving, lips that were swollen, bluish, beast-like. . . . 

“Wake up! Get up! Quickly!’’ A hand shook my 
shoulder. I didn’t recognise the voice and supposed it 
was part of my nightmare as I buried my head deeper 
under the rugs. I felt relieved that Fu-tai’s ugly face had 
vanished. 

Again a hand shook my shoulder. I came back to con- 
sciousness and opened my eyes to see who was disturbing 
me. 

My friend Shelegov was bending over me, his face 
twisted, sickly-white, and his teeth chattering uncontrollably. 
His staring eyes reminded me of a madman whom I had 
seen in the village a few days before. 
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‘Get up!’ Shelegov shivered out. ‘‘ The plague!” 
His lips stumbled over the dread word. 

It was a word that effectually woke me. 

Shelegov had left my bedside and was moving about the 
hut, going nervously from one corner to another, trying to 
pack his belongings into the bag which he held in his 
trembling fingers. Then, with a hopeless shrug of his lean 
shoulders, he dropped the bag on the floor and stood in an 
attitude of inert misery. 

I jumped out of bed and ran to him. I caught his hands 
in a firm grip and tried to pacify him. 

‘ What are you drivelling about ? Where is the plague ? ”’ 
My stern questioning had a good effect and he became more 
articulate. 

He told me that the two Chinese hunters who were 
absent from the hut when we arrived, had died of plague. 
He had found the two bodies behind the hut, half-hidden 
in the snow, and had asked Fu-tai how the men had died. 
The old man confessed that they had died from plague a 
few days ago. He had been afraid to tell us for fear we 
would burn down his hut. 

Fu-tai and the other Chinese hunter had left the hut at 
dawn. They had gone on their round to inspect traps. 

I felt very uncomfortable at Shelegov’s news. What 
was the first thing to be done ? We had reason to be alarmed. 
We had slept in the hut where the two Chinese had died: 
we had been covered all night by the skins which undoubt- 
edly had been used by the plague victims; and we had 
indulged rather recklessly in that mysterious stew. By 
now our bodies might be swarming with plague bacilli ! 

I told Shelegov to show me where the men were hidden. 
Perhaps they had died of some other disease, I thought. 

We found the two men half-buried in the snow about 
thirty yards behind the hut, their thin, pointed knees 
sticking out from the white covering. Sweeping the soft 
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covering aside we looked at the heads. The frozen faces 
were ghastly : fear was still written on them. The wide- 
open eyes expressed terror, and agony of death was evident 
in every part of the twitched bodies. 

The elder man had possibly died with less suffering than 
his mate. The face and neck of the younger Chinese 
bore deep scratches clotted with frozen blood. Evidently, 
gasping for air, the unfortunate man tore at his own throat, 
trying, in his death agony, to wrench open his chest. But 
the pneumonic plague had claimed him. Red foam round 
his open mouth and on the twisted lips, horrible to see, 
told its tale. 

Silent and dismayed we looked down at the two men. 
The plague, the scourge, was here! Perhaps Shelegov and 
I were also nearing our end! Perhaps we were to die as 
these Chinese hunters died—and no one to ever know 
where our bodies are lying ! 

Something must be done quickly, immediately, before 
it is too late. Wemust go! We must flee! 

We returned to the deserted hut, hastily gathered our 
belongings, shouldered our packs and struck out across 
the Taiga, going in the direction of Khailin, a station on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

We walked in silence, each occupied with his own 
thoughts. What separates us from death ? Had the germs 
of plague already started their destructive work? Shall 
we reach the station in time? We had nearly fifty miles 
of difficult country to cross. And if we did reach Khailin 
in time, should we find medical help at hand 

We knew that at stated points on the Railway Inter- 
national, medical units were stationed ready to combat 
plague amongst railway workmen. We might find a station 
at Khailin: our one idea was to get to Khailin with the 
least possible delay. 

We pushed on, indifferent to the evidences of big game 
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which under more normal circumstances would fill our 
hearts with joy. 

The sun was low in the sky when we reached the first 
ridge above the valley of Ehr-dakh-tze, twenty miles from 
Khailin. 

It was not advisable to continue our journey in the dark 
and we agreed to stay where we were until dawn. What- 
ever happened to us we must have a rest and eat something : 
neither of us had touched food since last night when we 
ate that abominable stew. 

We collected a few branches and I began to light the 
fire when a terrible thought flashed into my mind: we had 
forgotten something definitely important—the possible 
fleas that were in our clothes! We hadn’t thought to look 
for “‘ she-tzy,”’ the fleas so inseparable from any Chinese 
dwelling. Unnoticed by us in our agitation, they might 
have been biting us all day and infecting us with their 
germs ! 

Put on more branches! Quick! Make the fire blaze! 
We stripped naked and stood in the snow violently shaking 
our garments. Then we held them over the fire until they 
scorched. Why hadn’t we done this earlier ? How foolish 
we had been to forget the “ she-tzy ”’ ! 

We dressed ourselves and sat by the fire, but its warmth 
didn’t stop our shiverings. 

The starlit sky, cold, unconcerned, domed overhead : 
no solution there for our problems. 

I dozed. Strange phantoms flitted by me. I heard 
broken sentences—familiar faces and fantastic images 
appeared in rapid succession—again I heard incoherent 
words spoken near me. I shook off my drowsiness and 
looked round at Shelegov. He was sitting near me, staring 
vacantly into the fire. He was talking rapidly, though I 
couldn’t understand a word he was saying. His behaviour 
alarmed me: I admit I was frightened. Were plague 
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germs already affecting Shelegov? It was an unhappy 
possibility to have to face. We were miles away from any 
human being or hope of assistance: and at any hour 
plague symptoms might appear in me! 

I jumped up and shook Shelegov. I spoke to him, swore 
at him, and pushed him away from the fire. He began to 
cry like a frightened child. 

“T don’t want to die! Oh, the dreadful plague! I 
have done nothing wrong! Why should I die?” His 
sobbing and lack of control added greatly to my alarm. 

The long northern night dragged on. . . . I was almost 
in a state of collapse myself when the first beams of sunrise 
appeared above the mountains. 

With the coming of daylight Shelegov grew calmer. He 
stopped crying and his face, though drawn and livid, looked 
more normal. 

It was a habit of mine to carry a flask of rum in my 
bag. It was a brand of rum peculiar to Manchuria, and 
very potent. I never touched it while on my hunting 
expeditions except in an absolute emergency. ‘This was an 
occasion for its use and I made Shelegov drink a cupful 
of it. The treatment was the right thing. Shelegov’s face 
at once lost the look of misery and he sobered down. I was 
very relieved when he was able to talk rationally about our 
plight. 

The main thought with both of us was: ‘Are we 
infected with plague?” If we had been infected last 
night, symptoms would appear within ten days and fever 
would be one of the first symptoms. Except for the fatigue 
caused by worry and lack of sleep, I felt quite fit. My 
pulse was normal. 

Shelegov’s nervous attack might have been nothing but 
fear: even healthy men are sometimes overcome by a 
kind of Taiga-madness that has nothing to do with plague. 
Iie was certainly himself again, and he even suggested that 
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we should get “just one little deer,” as we had not eaten 
for many hours. 

I fell in with his suggestion about the deer and agreed 
with him that if we were doomed to die of plague a few hours’ 
delay to enjoy a meal wouldn’t affect our fate. And we 
would be in better condition to accomplish the journey to 
the medical station. 

The radiant sun cheered us on: thoughts of death were 
quite out of place on such a glorious morning. The snow- 
clad, shimmering hills looked very peaceful and reassuring 
and the firs resembled giant Christmas trees, with their 
white and sparkling snow decorations. 

Surely if we had to die it would be better to finish our 
days under these trees ! 

I proposed to Shelegov that we should stay in the Taiga 
for two weeks longer. If we were plague-infected nothing 
could save us, and it would be well to end our lives in the 
Taiga where we had spent so many happy years of life. 
Shelegov agreed to stay and we set about laying in a stock 
of food. We got on a trail of boars and secured three fine 
specimens that we expected to provide us with food for 
ten days or so. 

Days passed, and with them passed the dreadful Shadow 
of Death which we had felt painfully close to us, before we 
arrived at a more or less philosophic acceptance of the 
inevitable. 

But during the ten days that we were waiting for the 
plague symptoms to appear, I often felt my pulse. Did it 
beat too quickly ? Had the plague come upon me ? Shelegov 
also did some inner questioning, though at the time neither 
of us spoke of what was in our minds. We had both re- 
covered our zest for life and were relieved when each day 
passed and no suspicious symptoms had appeared. 

Towards the end of the fortnight which we had allowed 
ourselves as the limit for our stay in the forest, we had 
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another reminder of the suffering caused by the terrible 
“ Ven-E.” 

In following a trail of boars we descended to a ravine 
and to a small stream trickling between the rocks. 

Oddly enough the stream was not frozen. On coming 
nearer we saw that the body of a Chinese was lying half in, 
half out of the stream. The man was dead and had obviously 
died from plague. He had probably staggered to the stream 
to get a drink and had succumbed while having it. The 
frozen, contracted limbs, the contorted face, were signs we 
knew. Ravens had been attacking him—possibly while he 
was still alive. 

Deeper down the valley we came across a small tent 
and the body of another Chinese. His gaping mouth 
showed two rows of grinning teeth and his bones had been 
picked of every particle of flesh. 

Shelegov and I were gravely thoughtful as we continued 
on our way to Khailin. Should we ever see any living 
men again ? Or were our lives to come to a swift end here 
in the Taiga : 
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Djan-guan-tsailin mountains. It was early summer 

and the season of the year when the horn of deer are 
‘in the velvet.” They are then soft and full of blood and 
bring high prices. ‘The powder from dried and crushed 
young horns is a very important part in the medicines 
concocted by Asiatic doctors. 

It was to secure horns at this particular stage that I had 
come to the Djan-guan-tsailin mountains. My old friend 
Afanasenko was with me. Afanasenko was a good com- 
panion. He was resourceful and humorous and we had 
enjoyed many queer adventures together. 

Our hunting was done during the night. In the day- 
time we rested at Afanasenko’s hut built at the foot of the 
mountains. 

We had already secured a good collection of horns. They 
hung to dry, suspended from a rope in the hut, and we 
wanted to get one more pair before returning to town. We 
had our respective posts and at nightfall we parted to take 
up our positions. 

I reached my post after a two-hours’ walk and settled 
myself behind a screen of bushes and prepared for a long 
vigil. 

Gnats and mosquitoes, refreshed by their day’s rest 
while I was away, came back in multitudes to decimate 


| WAS stalking roe-deer on the western slopes of the 


me. 

I had to hold myself in check: noise and expletives 

might scare away an approaching deer. All I could do 
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was to crush, gently but firmly, those demanding a meal off 
my face. 

The Taiga was silent, a silence accentuated by the singing 
of my blood-sucking persecutors. ‘The wretched insects 
distracted my attention, and I knew there would be a still 
more concentrated attack made on me just before sunrise. 
Four hours passed—hours of minor martyrdom. My 
hands and legs had become numb and my eyes, owing to 
the strain of peering into the darkness, were aching stiffly. 
I began to doubt the ultimate success of my ambush for 
the deer. A daring mosquito, exploring inside my nostril, 
nearly sent me wild with rage. 

This unbalanced frame of mind was quite out of place 
in a huntsman, I knew. I was trying to ignore the pain 
in my nose and to keep myself calm when I heard a slight 
noise of broken twigs. I sat very still: an animal was 
approaching. I couldn’t see him; the only forms I could 
see from my shelter of bushes, were two ghostly birch 
trees, the white trunks vaguely outlined against the soft 
darkness. 

I kept my eyes on the tree-trunks. The deer should stop 
near them to lick the salt which I had spread on the ground 
between the two birches. The deer came up and stood 
sniffing. I could not sce him, but the light wind, blowing 
from his side, brought me the unmistakable smell of his 
body. I held my rifle and waited for the moment when he 
would move to a position between me and the birch trees— 
a distance of thirty paces. Then I would fire. 

The deer, unconscious of my presence, was quietly 
licking the salt, and sniffing from time to time. I heard him 
stepping on little twigs and I guessed him to be approaching 
one of my white marks—the birch tree. After he had 
satisfied himself with a long licking of the salt—an un- 
expected luxury for him—the deer resumed his journey, 
and presently I saw a dark mass screening the birch tree. 
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It was the moment to press the trigger of my gun. The 
noise of my shot broke into the night silence: it went 
echoing, far, far, through the folding hills. 

The deer flopped to the ground; but almost instantly 
he was up again and pushing his way through the bushes. 
He had gone. Had my shot missed him? I knew it was 
useless to pursue him in the darkness. I ran to the spot 
where he had fallen and, with the light of a candle, examined 
the ground. ‘The remaining salt and the soft earth were 
impregnated with blood and a trail of blood led towards 
the bushes where the deer had vanished. So I had hit 
him! And, judging by the amount of blood he lost, he 
must have been badly wounded. It was probably only a 
matter of hours and he would be dead. ‘‘ We will certainly 
find him in the daylight,” I told myself. 

The following morning, Afanasenko, who'd had no luck 
at all from his post, came to see me and we went off to 
look for the deer. We found him in a ravine lying dead. 
His beautiful horns, to my satisfaction, had not been 
damaged. 

Immediately, Afanasenko and I set to work to skin and 
horn the deer. Afanascnko’s job was to skin the animal, 
and mine to cut off the horns. The latter operation 1s not 
a difficult onc, but it requires a certain amount of hard 
effort and a firm hand, as the horns must be detached 
from the skull at their extreme bases. Our work engrossed 
us and we paid little attention to anything beyond it. We 
were even indifferent, for the time being, to the swarms of 
irritating gad-flies, come to join the mosquitoes. Man- 
churian forests can supply more than a fair share of these 
insects. 

We had nearly finished our messy work when, to our 
great surprise, a gun-shot rang out and a bullet whizzed 
over our heads and struck the oak tree branching above us. 
We were performing our operation underneath the tree! 
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The shot came to us, literally, like a bolt from the blue! 
Nothing around us indicated a hint of imminent danger. 
It was a serene, bright morning ; not the kind of morning 
to stir foreboding of trouble. The only spectators of our 
occupation, so far as we knew, were the ravens sitting 
on neighbouring trees, waiting expectantly for their share 
of the carcass on which we were working. At the noise 
of the shot the birds left their perches and flew 
away. 

Before we had time to investigate the meaning of the 
first shot, a second report rang out and another bullet 
lodged in the same tree branching above our heads. We 
lay on the ground at full length. It seemed time for us to 
retire from prominence. “ ‘Take cover behind the deer,” 
Afanasenko called. 

Bullets kept coming at regular intervals and lodging in the 
same trec. 

‘The man who was shooting at us—we believed that there 
was only one attacker—-was probably firing at random. 
Our figures could not have been discernible to him through 
the dense growth ; he had aimed towards the sound of our 
voices. 

‘““Remain where you are.”’ Afanasenko had crawled 
towards me as he issued his order. “I will try to find out 
who the fellow is. I'll teach him how to shoot!” My 
friend was in command, so I did as he told me and lay 
still. 

He crept behind the tree, slid across to some thick 
bushes and disappeared. I did as I’d been told and lay 
close to the deer. I could see his glassy eyes staring into 
mine. They seemed to be asking: ‘“‘ Why have you 
killed me? And now you take cover behind my dead 
body |” 

No more shots disturbed the silence and I pushed myself 
further off from the deer’s accusing eyes. 
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The ravens came back to their observation posts and 
looked at me resentfully. ‘They hesitated to swoop down on 
the remainder of the deer while I was beside it. The 
thought struck me that our adversary, if he could see the 
birds keeping watch, would understand that the man he had 
shot at was still alive. The birds, sitting motionless on the 
trees, would give him warning. Was that good or bad for 
me? I didn’t know. I had to wait patiently, my gun ready 
at hand to be fired should the man come within sight. Who 
was he? A Russian, or a Chinese? Brigands of both 
nationalities are practised stalkers of deer-hunters. 

This type of ‘ sportsman ”’ will follow a hunter for days 
and then, when he decides that the hunter’s “‘ bag’ is 
sufficiently valuable, he will shoot the hunter. Horns 
‘in the velvet ”’ are an especially good prize. Undoubtedly, 
the startling shots whizzing over our head had been fired 
by a bandit making a bid for our deer horns. 

What was happening in the hills where the shots had come 
from ? I tried to sec over the carcass of the decr. ‘There was 
nothing to indicate any human presence. Why didn’t 
Afanasenko return ? And why hadn't he given me a signal 
shot ? There was no sound of firing anywhere. For nearly 
an hour I waited under cover, and then I crawled out from 
behind the deer. I was positively coated with flies. The 
continued silence made mc uneasy : all kinds of unpleasant 
possibilities flashed through my mind. 

Had Afanasenko been ambushed and murdered by a 
bandit’s knife thrust into his back . . .? Why had I let 
him go alone ? Why had I been so obedient ? If he doesn’t 
appear within the next half an hour, I said to myself, I 
shall go in search of him. 

Just then, I thought I heard a shot fired very far away. 
The wave of sound died out—and again came silence, 
enlivened only by twittering birds and a busy woodpecker, 
tapping methodically, somewhere on the tree-top. 
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One shot only! What did it mean? It might mean 
that one of them was dead. Afanasenko knew how to use 
his rifle—but the bandits are also experienced in using 
their Mausers. I cursed myself for having stayed behind 
and ran in the direction of the distant shooting. 

Hot, sultry weather, and the rocky ground hampered 
me: my progress was slow and I was a long time in reaching 
the bend of the hill, where I knew there was a fairly clear 
track. I had scarcely turned into the track when I saw two 
figures coming in my direction. They steadily ascended 
the hill and as they came nearer I could see that the man 
walking in front was a young Khunghuz, his hands tied 
behind his back. Afanasenko, pipe in mouth, and carrying 
two guns, was close behind the man. They came up to me, 
and Afanasenko threw the two guns on the ground. ‘ Ugh, 
it’s hot!’ he said, and stretched himself beside the guns. 
The bandit stood looking on, his pallid Mongolian face 
expressing fright and hatred. 

Afanasenko made a grimace at me. He pointed to the 
Khunghuz. “ Look at him! A proper young wolf, isn’t 
he? He didn’t expect to be attacked from the rear! I 
walked round the hill. He saw me coming through the 
bushes and took to his heels. He can run—that young 
beast! But he didn’t run fast enough! I could have shot 
him down—only I didn’t want to. So we had a nice long 
race—until I’d had enough of it. Then I fired above his 
silly head—just to give him a friendly warning—and that 
stopped his hurrying legs. He dropped his gun at once 
and waited for me! And here he is. Look at him! 
Frightened to death and expecting to be strung up to the 
nearest tree! Shall we hang the wolf or shoot him?” 
Afanasenko rolled over on the grass to get a better view of 
his captive. He looked hard at the bandit and shouted 
at him: ‘ You are an idiot !_ If you know what that means ? 
And worse than that—you are a bad shot!” 
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Afanasenko sat up, lifted the man’s gun and brandished 
it in the air in front of the frightened Chinese. I could 
see that Afanasenko was enjoying himself. He shouted 
still more loudly at the terrified victim : ‘‘ You are no good 
at this! You can’t use a gun properly.” He sprang up 
from the grass and turned to me. 

‘ What shall we do with the fellow ?’’ I asked. We both 
knew that it would mean certain death for this Khunghuz 
if we handed him over to the Chief of the Chinese Regular 
troops ; and if we let him go he might summon a band of 
his own particular friends, who would hardly wait to give 
us a lecture on good shooting ! 

The young bandit guessed that we were talking about him 
and his face grew yellower and yellower. His body trembled 
violently : he was in real terror. ‘“‘ Here,’”’ Afanasenko 
rolled a thick cigarette and thrust it into the man’s mouth. 
‘“*Come on! Stop your chattering teeth and have a smoke ! ”’ 
he said. 

The bandit’s face was a study in perplexity: this was 
behaviour he didn’t understand at all. Probably he came 
to the conclusion that we had postponed his execution, 
for his teeth ceased chattering and he looked a little less 
terrified as he walked between me and Afanasenko towards 
the spot where we had been surprised by his shots in the 
morning. 

‘* Now you can watch us finish our work.” Afanasenko 
scowled. ‘“* Making us waste our time like this—— !”’ 

It didn’t take us long to finish our interrupted job and to 
pack what we wanted of the deer into three loads. We 
strapped the heaviest load to the bandit’s shoulders and 
ordered him to a quick march. We wanted to get back 
to our cabin. 

It was still very hot. Clouds were gathering, promising 
a thunder-storm, and we reached home to the tune of 
distant thunder. Both of us were tired to death. 
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Our captive sat on the ground, outside the cabin, watching 
our movements as we prepared a meal. His face had 
resumed the imperturbability of a true son of the East. 
He was no longer trembling with terror. 

When we gave him bread and meat his eyes were full of 
delight and thankfulness, and he ate the food with the 
appetite of a young animal. After he had emptied one large 
mug of tea he placed the mug back near the kettle, not 
daring to ask for more, but licking his lips tellingly. 

“The rascal wants to go to the Great Beyond with a full 
stomach, I see!’’ Afanasenko made a growling sound at 
the man—and poured him out another mug of tea. ‘‘ Drink! 
Hurry up—or we shall have to kick you out ...!’ The 
Chinese blinked. He didn’t understand a word of Russian 
and he thought the words were an order to get up and 
prepare himself for execution. 

He stood up obediently, again becoming a piteous 


figure of despair. 
‘Fool! I don’t mean that!’ bellowed Afanasenko. 
‘* We want you to go away—away ”” He whistled, and 





pointed a finger meaningly towards the forest. 

The bandit didn’t grasp his meaning. He stood be- 
wildered. No doubt he had his own ideas about the strange 
behaviour of his captors. His eyes were on Afanasenko 
who was collecting a big chunk of meat and some bread 
from the table. These were handed out to the Khunghuz, 
and another command given 

“Take this—and go away!’’ Afanasenko waved his 
arm, forcefully, in the direction of the mountains. 

The bandit’s yellow face turned a pale mahogany tint 
and his eyes became glittering slits of delight. He had 
grasped the meaning of the pointing finger, the waving 
arm, and realised that he was being set free. He stepped 
forward and bowed, gratefully, to Afanasenko, nearly 
touching the ground with the crown of his head. 
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Then he bowed to me and, mumbling unintelligibly, 
moved a few steps backwards. He looked at us, uncertainly. 
We didn’t move. He made another deep obeisance 
and, turning alertly, strode off and was soon out of 
sight. 


A FOREST TRAGEDY 


Y friend Afanasenko and I were hunting in a 
M remote corner of the Khailin forest. It had been a 

bitterly cold day and, as evening was approaching, 
we agreed to spend the night in an abandoned trapper’s 
hut, close at hand. Apparently the hut had not been 
occupied for a considerable time and, in spite of the fire 
which we soon had blazing, the soot-coated walls did not 
warm up. 

We cooked some food, and, after stuffing the holes and 
slits in the cabin walls with scraps of fur, lying about the 
floor, we prepared for a night’s sleep. 

The wind howled dismally. It pierced the cracks in the 
cabin walls, bringing particles of dry snow into the room. 
The decrepit building quivered at each gust of wind. 
Neither of us felt very cheerful, but we tried to make the 
best of things and stacked up the fire till it was almost a 
furnace : we hoped that would help us to sleep. 

My dog, Sibirlet, was drowsing, coiled up near the fire. 
He gave little growls from time to time: he seemed to be 
listening to outside noises. 

Suddenly, he sprang wide-awake and began to bark in 
short, discreet yaps. He was warning us of approaching 
danger. 

We had not heard anything beyond the battering wind. 
The dog’s barking grew louder: something had alarmed 
him. 

We seized our guns and blew out the candle. Then we 
stole out of the cabin and sheltered under the eaves, peering 
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into the darkness. Both of us were aware that, in the 
Taiga, a man must be very watchful: he who is taken 
unawares doesn’t stand much chance of protecting himself. 

Sibirlet was now barking hysterically: he ran forward 
and then back to us as if urging us to follow him. We 
could hear heavy footsteps on the frozen snow, and voices 
swearing at Sibirlet. 

“Oh, you filthy animal... I will get at you. 
With our loaded guns cocked, we awaited the new-comers. 
The figures of two men became visible on the white sheet 
of snow fronting the cabin. They were making straight 
for our cabin. We stepped forward and let them see our 


%? 


ns. 

“All right, all right!” shouted one of the men. 
‘Friends! Taiga friends! Don’t get alarmed—and do 
call off your dog.”’ 

We saw that the men were Russians, sturdy fellows of 
about thirty years of age. Each of the men carried a big 
sack, which I guessed to be packed with furs. We saw 
nothing suspicious about the men: their only arms were 
the usual trappers’ guns, strapped on their shoulders. 

We invited them into the cabin and, after re-lighting the 
candle, I put the kettle on the fire. 

‘“* What are you after ? What furs do you get ?”’ I asked 
the men. They were seated by the fire, rubbing their 
hands and expecting to be offered mugs of hot tea. 

“We get sables—when we can.”’ And one of the men 
emptied the contents of his bag on to the floor. The furs 
were neatly arranged in pairs, and tied together with string. 

‘© We wander about in the Taiga and get good furs without 
wasting any bullets,” said the younger man, enigmatically. 

“‘ What do you mean ? Do you use traps ?”’ 

‘* Well, yes—we do: these traps.” He held out his red 
hands, with the short fingers curved, ready to grip. 

Both of the Russians roared with laughter at my ignorance. 
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Afanasenko looked at me, meaningly, and spat, con- 
temptously, into the fire. His face expressed his disgust. 
I understood. These two Russians were thieves. They 
raided the stores of Chinese trappers, stealing the trappers’ 
furs, which they had obtained under great hardship. The 
two men were running the risk of their lives: stealing is 
looked upon as the worst crime a man in the Taiga can be 
guilty of. The punishment for it is, inevitably, death. 

‘* We don’t take every fur we find,” explained the other 
man. ‘‘ We leave the old Chinks a few, for luck.—We 
won't be here long, anyway. In another week or two we'll 
go over the frontier and sell our sables. We won’t come 
back to this locality until next winter. You see, we are 
fair.” ‘The men laughed again and put their sacks under 
their heads, settling themselves for the night. 

Their revolting cynicism and bravado upset me com- 
pletely. I did not know what to do. The two men would 
certainly come to a sudden end! Taiga trappers would 
never forgive such roguery. And here was I harbouring 
the thieves! I was known throughout the Manchurian 
Taiga, and nobody would suspect me of being in sympathy 
with the fellows now sound asleep at my feet; but I did 
wish that they would wake up and go away at once. 

But they slept on till early morning. Soon after dawn 
they awoke and, after sharing our food and wishing us 
‘ Good luck and good health |” they left the cabin. 

I stood watching their broad shoulders disappearing 
among the trees. I had a premonition that the men had 
not long to live. 

The weather was unpromising. The wind had changed, 
and heavy leaden clouds massed darkly close to the forest. 
It was going to snow: possibly we were in for a blizzard. 
Afanasenko and I agreed that it was not a day for hunting 


and that we would remain in the cabin, now thoroughly 
warmed, 
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About midday we had more visitors. Eight Chinese 
arrived, all of them armed with Mauser rifles and looking 
very fierce. One of the visitors, I noticed, was not armed : 
he merely carried a long stick, which I knew to be an 
indication that he had something to do with trapping. 
Possibly he was acting as guide to the Khunghuzes now 
crowding into the cabin. 

I offered them tea and they sat round the fire drinking 
it and keeping a complete silence. 

The purpose of their visit was obvious to both Afanasenko 
and myself: they were looking for the two Russians. I 
debated within myself as to what answer I should give if 
the Chinese asked me about them. I was entirely on the 
side of the trapper, who, at the peril of his life, works in 
the Taiga for months collecting his furs. Thieves who 
robbed him of his valuable furs deserved harsh punishment. 

Our tea-party began and ended in silence. Then the 
leader of the Khunghuzes rose from his seat by the fire. 
His little band also stood up and looked at their leader, 
expectantly. They awaited his word of command. He 
turned to me and asked if I had seen the two Russians 
pass this way. 

Yes,” I said, “they came here last night and slept 
here. They left the cabin at dawn.”’ And I pointed out the 
direction in which they had gone. 

The round Mongolian faces beamed into smiles. The 
men began to talk—all of them talking at once—and pushed 
one another towards the door. 

“Proper Taiga wolves!’ commented Afanasenko. He 
and Sibirlet stood in the open doorway looking after the 
Khunghuzes, who were running at full speed down the 
hill. 

“There will be some sorry fun if they catch those 
Russians,” he said. ‘I wonder what the bandits will do 
to them ? The Khunghuz does not waste his bullets ...!”’ 
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The blizzard was gathering strength. Masses of wind- 
driven snow continued to fall, levelling everything at one 
place and piling high banks at another. The roof of our 
cabin soon became level with the neighbouring hill. The 
door was blocked up by a drift and we could see that there 
was nothing for us but temporary imprisonment. 

My subconscious mind was with the two Russians and 
their pursuers, the Khunghuzes. They would all have to 
fight for their lives in this blizzard. Who would survive 
it ? I wondered. 

The blizzard lasted for three days and three nights 
without ceasing. On the fourth night we emerged from the 
cabin to find the world transformed. All was levelled by 
the snow, and the path taken by the Russians and the 
Khunghuzes was now covered, many feet deep, in snow. 

The full moon, swimming between clouds, lighted the 
white world. The frost was deepening. The ice on the 
river cracked with a tremendous: report, echoing through 
the frozen, ghost-like trees. We retreated to our cabin 
to wait for the morning. 

We spent nearly a fortnight in the district, stalking boar, 
and we collected a fine supply of food and skins. 

Continued thoughts of the two Russians were in both of 
our minds. Sometimes we exchanged guesses as to what 
had happened to them, before and after the blizzard ? 
Were they still alive ? 

After a time, we moved on towards the other end of the 
mountain range. We were heading for an old cabin used 
by trappers. We remembered it as being at the foot of a 
steep hill. But we could not find it, and we began to 
wonder what had happened to it. Was it burnt down ? 
Or had we come to the wrong place? That seemed to be 
the most likely explanation. For trappers, as a rule, are 
very cautious with their fires, and it was hardly possible 
they would wantonly destroy a shelter. 
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Seeing no signs of the hut, we gave up the search and 
proceeded further down the valley to look for another 
shelter. Hunters and trappers build, at certain places, 
small shelters for themselves or for anyone else who passes 
that way. There is no law in the Taiga regulating the 
possession of these little shelters. 

We had gone scarcely fifty yards down the hill, when 
Sibirlet came running back to us, barking excitedly. He 
satisfied himself that we were following him and then 
ran on ahead again. We hurried after him and, passing a 
group of trees, which had obscured our view, we saw a 
pile of debris and the half-burnt beams of a cabin. Lying 
under the beams were the charred remains of two human 
bodies. The mutilated faces—black holes in place of 
eyes—were dreadful to see. These two bodies were un- 
doubtedly the Russians who had sheltered with us three 
weeks before. 

‘“That’s them all right,”’ said Afanasenko, picking up a 
large, unsheathed knife. “I remember seeing this knife 
hanging from the belt of one of the men. The sheath has 
been burnt. Probably the Khunghuzes took justice into 
their own hands when they caught the thieves in the cabin, 
sables and all——-_ They probably burned them alive——”’ 

We walked around the ruins, trying to find some other 
identification objects. But the snow had buried too much. 
We would have to wait till it melted away in the spring 
before we could find out anything more about the men. 

‘““We must do something with the bodies.”” My friend 
stood looking at the charred bodies. ‘‘ We must bury them ; 
after all, they were Christians, and we cannot leave them 
like this.”’ 

To dig a grave was impossible. We had no spades, and, 
besides, the earth was frozen many feet deep. We decided to 
burn the bodies completely, and Afanasenko knelt in the 
snow to say a prayer over them. 
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He prayed with fervour: ‘‘ Almighty God! Forgive 
these young fellows their sins. They did wrong things in 
ignorance. Amen.” 

Afanasenko’s religious vocabulary was limited. He shut 
his eyes and repeated the prayer, speaking with real emotion. 
Then he rose from his knees and we set to work at collecting 
pieces of wood. We made a big pile of tree branches, and 
all that remained of the cabin. We set the wood alight and 
dragged the two bodies into the flames. We stood for a 
while, throwing on more and more pine cones and silently 
watching the flames devouring the two Russians. Then, 
still silent, we shouldered our bags and guns and left the 
desolate place. 


TSIAOR 


FTER a long and exhausting march across the 

A rocky ridge of Lian-za-lin, I was descending 

into the valley of the river Lian-tze-khe. A 

Chinese trapper, Li-san, was with me. We were following 

a winding mountain path, heading for my friend Li-san’s 

hut. The path was hardly perceptible and we had to tread 
carefully among the scattered, loose rocks. 

It was early spring. The green Taiga’s feathered guests 
had already arrived. They were busy seeking out habitual 
quarters under bushes, on tops of trees, among the rocks : 
the air was a-throb with their twitterings, warblings, and 
preparations for a long summer stay. 

My friend and I reached the banks of the beautiful, 
swiftly-flowing Lian-tze-khe, and we agreed it was the 
place for us to have a rest. 

“Uh! I am tired.” Li-san threw his heavy load of 
provisions on the ground, looking at me almost apologetic- 
ally, and lay down near them on the sloping, grassy bank. 
Li-san didn’t often admit to being tired. The provisions, 
purchased at Khandakhze, had been carried a long distance 
on Li-san’s back and I could understand his need of rest 
and a stretch on the grass. I, too, was glad of the halt. 

Li-san had lived in the district for years—no one knew 
how long—and his cabin, higher up the river, was well 
known to hunters in this part of the Taiga. 

We enjoyed taking shelter under his hospitable roof. 

Nobody could remember when Li-san first came to the 
Taiga ; he seemed to have been there always—at his cabin, 
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making snares and traps for catching animals in the forest. 
The question of his age was also indefinite. He looked a 
hale and vigorous forty, but his actual age was nearer to 
seventy. He spoke of happenings he had witnessed in the 
Taiga, which, to most of his hunter friends, belonged to 
the shadowy, historical past, or else were quite unknown 
to them. Li-san’s strength was astonishing. He carried 
heavy loads on his bowed back, tramping across the Taiga 
with the lightness of an athletic young man. 

Now, he was returning to his cabin from Khandaokhetze, 
a trading centre and an important railway station. Like 
the majority of Taiga dwellers, he took skins to town, to be 
sold at the market. His trip to-day had been successful : 
he had got rid of scores of little pelts at a fair price and 
was able to buy provisions which would last him for months. 
His load consisted of a sack of flour, a jar of bean-oil, a 
bag of rice and a new kettle for making tea; these, with 
other smaller packets, weighed at least eighty pounds. The 
old man carried them on his back, going up and down the 
hills, in an effortless manner, for hours, and only stopping 
for a while, to fill up his long clay pipe. I always marvelled 
at his reserve of strength: he could tire me out, and it was 
pleasant to see him lying by the river for a spell of rest. 

The day was drawing to a close. The Taiga, warmed by 
long hours of sunshine, was sending out rich scents, moist, 
pungent ; an evening aroma of scented blossoms, drooping 
a little, at the end of a warm day. Innumerable flowers 
spread along the river banks—wide patches of them, like 
coloured rugs, they looked—and giant butterflies flipped 
their wings restlessly on the surface of the water, then 
flittered over to lilac trees in full bloom. It was a 
serene evening. 

_Li-san and I sat at the edge of the river, watching the 
birds in quest of their evening meal, one of them, now and 
then, dipping down to the swiftly-streaming water. I 
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knew that we had two or three hours’ walk ahead of us before 
we reached Li-san’s cabin, but my body ached with weari- 
ness and I tried to think out a scheme for keeping Li-san 
peacefully at rest beside the river. I tossed round in my 
mind for a subject that would attract and hold Li-san’s 
attention and so delay our departure. Melodious sounds 
were coming from the trees—birds at song. Li-san, I 
knew, was a bird-lover : he knew practically all the varieties 
of birds coming to Manchuria and he could imitate bird songs 
to perfection. One songster was pouring out particularly 
beautiful notes. He was a singer I knew—from a distance 
—and his notes always reminded me of a flute, well played. 
As a matter of fact, I had tried, more than once, to get a 
specimen for my bird collection, but I had never been able 
to bring my shot-gun within reach, nor even to see the bird 
at all. 

He was singing now, his four notes dropping in a cadence, | 
though invaried order. Thesinger changed the sequence and 
the variation suggested a singer practising —trying to give a 
perfect rendering of a song. I asked Li-san if he knew the 
name of the invisible bird. 

‘“Oh, that bird!” Li-san was interested at once. 
‘ 'You’re right ; it 1s a remarkable bird.”’ The old man was 
so pleased by my question that he took the pipe from his 
mouth and put it on the grass. “ ‘There 1s a long story 
about Tsiaor—that is the name of the bird—and if you like, 
I will tell you it!” 

This was what I had hoped for. I settled myself for a 
longer rest, and begged L1-san to tell me the story. 

“‘T know,” said Li-san, and he looked at me, seriously, 
as he spoke, “‘ you shoot birds. But you must never touch 
a Tsiaor. If you do, misfortune will fall upon your head. 
The bird is revered by Chinese people, and especially by 
those who spend their lives, as we do, in the forest. 

“Once upon a time,” Li-san settled down to his story, 
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“there lived at Ningut, an old man named Van-ga-go. 
He had two sons; the elder, Liou, and the younger, Kon- 
gui-to. Van-ga-go was very poor and could not obtain 
enough food for the whole of his family. So he sent the 
two boys to the Tiga, to work for the gold-diggers and to 
look for Ginseng—the Root of Life. The brothers were 
very friendly and worked always side by side: everything 
they did—gold seeking, or ginseng seeking—they did 
together. They were never parted. ‘Then, one day, after 
they had been on a long march in the Taiga, they stopped 
at dusk to camp for the night. One of the brothers, Liou, 
left the tent to go to look for a stream and bring back some 
water for their tea. Kon-gui-to stayed in the tent preparing 
a meal. . . . He waited for Liou to come back with the 
water: but Liou did not return. The night came and the 
younger brother was still sitting alone in the tent. Some- 
thing had happened to Liou—something bad, he knew. I 
must go to his rescue at once, he thought, and he stepped out 
to the darkness. Immediately, evil spirits surrounded 
Kon-gui-to. They shouted into his ears, laughing at him 
and pushing the poor boy from one tree to another. He 
bravely resisted their attempts to confuse him and fought 
his way from them. 

“ He walked on, all through the night, calling the name 
of his brother. ‘ Liou, Liou!’ There was no answer to his 
calls. Kon-gui-to was exhausted. When the daylight 
came he looked round, and realised that the evil spirits 
had pushed him, in the darkness, to a far corner of the forest 
where, he knew, he would never find his brother. And he 
could not find his way back to the tent: he was lost. So 
he prayed to the Mountain Spirit. ‘O Great Van! Come 
and destroy my body. Liberate my soul! It will fly on 
wings and will find my brother |’ 

“ The poor boy was sad and tired and he lay down under 
a cedar tree. Great Van heard his prayer and sent a tiger 
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to destroy the body of Kon-gui-to. The soul, liberated 
from the body, became a bird and flew away over the tops 
of the trees, looking for Liou. But Liou was at that moment, 
when the tiger came to Kon-gui-to, killed by bandits, and 
all his thoughts were of his brother. Then the good, 
benevolent spirits took pity on the two brothers and trans- 
formed the soul of Liou into a bird... . 

“Those two birds,” said Li-san, after a short pause, 
‘live now in Manchurian forests. One of them sings: 
‘ Liou, Liou,’ and the other answers: ‘ Kon-gui-to!’ We 
call both of them ‘ Tsiaor.’ No, you must never shoot 
at those birds—their bodies have been destroyed once.” 

The old man filled his pipe: he had finished his story, 
and I knew our interval of rest had ended. 

We resumed our march, and, as we went trudging up 
the steep hill, we could hear melodious notes—“ Kon-gui- 
to! Kon-gui-to!’’ coming from behind thick, interlaced 
branches of a cedar tree. ‘To that call another singer 
answered, in a flute-like voice—‘‘ Liou! Liou!” ... 
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under dramatic circumstances. With a party of 

scouts, I was exploring the district round the Ta- 
tsin-shan mountains. The object of my exploration was 
a rather unpleasant one. A group of bandits was 
reported to be wandering in our district and worrying the 
trappers. 

They had stolen valuable stocks of furs; molested gin- 
seng seekers and taken their roots; burned alive a man in 
his hut, and committed other brutal crimes. We had 
instructions to clear the district of this pest. 

The lawlessness of bandits was, and still is, a common 
enough occurrence in Manchuria, but this particular 
group, roaming the Ta-tsin-shan mountains, had aroused 
public opinion to fervid indignation because of its attacks 
on the most humble dwellers of the Taiga. 

My scouts had told me that the band was moving along 
the valley of the Liantzy-khe river and were heading towards 
its upper reaches. We followed the trail through the 
valley and closely examined the wooded slopes, but we 
saw nothing of the bandits. 

Evidently they had got wind of our whereabouts. The 
day was extremely hot and my scouts and I were exhausted 
by the damp airlessness of the forest. Myriads of mosquitoes 
added to our discomfort. We had begun our search at 
dawn and had been on the tramp all day, and I could see 
that my men were ready to drop with fatigue. So I called 
a halt: we had done enough for one day. But one of 
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our guides, a Chinese trapper, suggested that we should 
follow the river for another mile where, he said, we would 
find a cabin and an open space where our men could pitch 
their tents. I told him to lead the way. 

We found the cabin and, its owner being away, we took 
temporary possession of the ground. Tents were soon 
pitched, fires lit, and the tired men lay on the grass waiting 
for food and tea. 

The night was hot. Owls, perched out of sight in the 
thickly-leaved trees, kept up their monotonous roll-calls. 
An army of crickets and grasshoppers chirruped unceasingly, 
promising—so they say in Manchuria—another hot day 
to-morrow. 

Clouds of mosquitoes, attracted by the light of the fires, 
buzzed maddeningly and soon sent my men to the shelter 
of their tents. I withdrew to the cabin and, after removing 
most of my garments, lay on my back on the floor. To sleep 
was out of the question : mosquitoes saw to that ! 

Towards midnight my stoic resignation to submit to their 
maddening onslaughts was interrupted. I heard the 
whistles of my patrol and then the report of a gun-shot. 
It came from the direction of the river. I had posted a man 
at the river bank and given him instructions to fire a signal 
to warn me of approaching danger. The shot had probably 
come from him. 

I hurriedly pulled on my boots, snatched up my rifle, 
and ran out to see what was happening. All my men were 
up and, rifles in hand, stood peering into the darkness, 
listening to the excited voices shouting down by the river. 
Presently two of my sentries appeared on the hill: they 
were dragging a man by his arms. 

“A bandit, sir! He tried to steal into our camp! I 
gave him a warning and let him have a bullet—nearly 
shot him down—just missed him by an inch! ”’ 

The man was an old Chinese. He stood between his 
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captors and looked at us all with an air of innocent be- 
wilderment. 

I could see at a glance that he was not a bandit. His 
shabby clothing and general appearance belonged rather to a 
trapper. But he may perhaps be a bandit spy, I thought. 

I called our Chinese guide from behind the hut, disturbing 
him from a sound and noisy sleep. He had been too dead- 
asleep to hear anything of the commotion. I told him to 
find out what was the old man’s business—why had he 
broken into our camp—— ? 

‘Oh, but he is the owner of the cabin,” explained the 
guide. ‘‘ His name is Ty-zan-tchi; he wants to go inside— 
he says he’s hungry.” 

The old man smiled and nodded approvingly. ‘‘ Very 
hungry—must eat,’’ he said. 

My men and I felt thoroughly ashamed of ourselves. 
A nice kind of reception to give to the lawful owner of the 
cabin! I tried to explain to him how sorry I was that he 
had been so roughly treated by my men. But Ty-zan-tchi 
did not stop to listen. He ran quickly into the cabin and, 
after lighting a smoky oil lamp, busied himself with the 
preparation of his delayed meal. His benign old face 
didn’t show a sign of resentment over the rough treatment 
he had suffered. 

I followed him into the hut and sat by the door watching 
him expertly frying a pile of crickets. He moved about 
busily, and when the cricket delicacies were ready he placed 
the dish on the shaky table and motioned hospitably to me 
to share it with him. He hadn’t spoken since he came into 
the cabin. 

‘When we are drinking our tea,’”’ I thought to myself, 
shall have a talk.”’ I liked such chance meetings in the 

aiga, 

I remembered now that Ty-zan-tchi had the reputation 
of being a snake-charmer : or rather that he had an uncanny 
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power over snakes. He was not a professional snake- 
charmer: he didn’t exhibit his talents for profit, but it 
was known that snakes obeyed him, and he had been given 
the nickname of ‘“‘ The Snakes’ Grand-dad.”’ 

‘* How old are you ?”’ I asked him when we had finished 
our meal: it had been eaten without a word being 
spoken. 

Ty-zan-tchi’s clever black eyes looked keenly at me. 
A bowl of rice was on the table and Ty-zan-tchi took a 
handful of the oily rice and held it out to me. “ Count 
them!’ he said and smiled at his own joke. “I’m very 
old—more than eighty years. Before I came to Manchuria 
I had been to many parts of the world—I have spent twenty- 
five years in this cabin.” 

The old man put out the oil lamp and lit his pipe. The 
dawn was not far off. 

My men, tired after the day’s march, were sound asleep. 
The chirruping of crickets had diminished—probably the 
effects of cooler air—and even the indefatigable mosquitoes 
seemed to have decided to have a rest. The smell of my 
companion’s pipe may have driven them out to the fresh 
air ! 

I was waiting eagerly to hear the old man’s story and 
tried to start him off by remarking that trapping of fur- 
bearers had become an unprofitable occupation in 
Manchuria. 

‘‘ Whether good or bad,” he sighed, ‘‘ I am not going to 
try any other occupations. I am too old and I have had 
enough of change.—This cabin is my last refuge—and 
here I will die.”’ 

Ty-zan-tchi puffed at his pipe peacefully. 

I could not see his face but I knew that he was sorrowful : 
I heard the sorrow in his voice as he told me his story. 

He was born, he told me, in Canton—one tiny speck of 
humanity amongst the teeming millions of other Chinese. 
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Manchuria’s most dangerous snake ( 
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His father, at that time, owned a fleet of sailing vessels and 
when the young Ty-zan-tchi was old enough his father sent 
him to sample the hardships of life on a sailing-ship. He 
was at sea for several years, visiting ports of China, Russia 
and Japan. 

Then came bad times. Owing to the increasing number of 
steamships his father’s trade fell off. ‘Times grew worse and 
worse for the sailing-ship owners and at last ‘Ty-zan-tchi’s 
father was compelled to sell his fleet. 

The father and son then became pearl-fishers. This 
industry, his father believed, would restore their wealth. 

But shortly after they had started into the pearl-fishing 
business the father was drowned. He and the boy were 
sailing along the rocky China coast when they were caught 
in a typhoon. 

The boat capsized and the father was drowned, but the 
boy was rescued by some fishermen. He was too proud 
to be a burden on his mother and he did not return home 
but signed on a ship, which proved to be a pirate ship. 
Adventures followed ; and his captain caught a number of 
wealthy ships near the island of Lantau. ‘T'y-zan-tchi 
was successful in his pirating and ten years later he was 
part owner of a ship and felt very self-confident about his 
future. But his self-confidence led him into too risky 
situations, and one disastrous day his ship was sunk by a 
British gun-boat and he was taken prisoner. 

He was taken to Hong Kong and sentenced to seven 
years’ imprisonment and was sent to work, with a party of 
other convicts, on the construction of a mole in Hong Kong 
harbour. After a few months Ty-zan-tchi escaped and hid 
himself on a ship bound for Japan. He worked at Nagasaki 
in a shipyard for three years and met many Russians. It 
was then, he told me, that he learned to speak Russian. 

Life in Japan did not bring much prosperity to him but 
he liked the country and was prepared to stay there. Then 
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he met an Englishman who asked Ty-zan-tchi to travel with 
him as his servant and bodyguard. ‘Ty-zan-tchi agreed 
to go with the Englishman and be his interpreter—for 
Ty-zan-tchi spoke several languages and dialects—and 
they travelled together through the Far East until they came 
to Peking, where the Englishman said that he would have 
to return to his own country. He gave Ty-zan-tchi money, 
but it was soon spent, as Ty-zan-tchi couldn’t find work in 
Peking. He was beginning to regret that he had left Japan. 
His next adventure was to get himself involved in a street 
brawl. The affair would have been over in a flash and 
finished there and then had not the police arrived at an 
inopportune moment. A skirmish resulted, during which 
Ty-zan-tchi killed a police officer. 

The penalty, he knew, for this serious offence would 
inevitably be death. He managed to escape arrest and fled 
to Mongolia. ‘There he started again, this time on a 
cattle-breeding station. 

More years of hard work followed and prosperity seemed 
to smile on him and he owned a good stock of cattle. Though 
not for long. One wild night a band of Khunghuzes burned 
down his sheds and robbed him of his money and his 
cattle. He escaped with his life and nothing else, and went 
to Manchuria. The great Taiga was the place for him, he 
thought: she would accept and befriend him as she had 
befriended many before him. 

“And here I am still! I have lived in this cabin for 
twenty-five years.” T'y-zan-tchi cleared his pipe by 
knocking it on the cabin floor, and went on: “I have 
never been away from it for any other purpose than to go 
to inspect my traps or to pay a short visit to the village where 
I sell my furs. I was returning home from the village when 
your men tried to kill me,” he said with a crinkled smile. 
“‘ Well,’perhaps it is time for old Ty-zan-tchi to die! ” 

I was moved by his story and thefsimple way in which he 
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told it. This old man with the brown shrivelled face had 
lived several lives! Many adventure-loving souls would 
be quite satisfied to have experienced one alone of Ty- 
zan-tchi’s adventures. 

And now he was “ The Snakes’ Grand-dad,”’ living in 
the depths of the Manchurian forest and waiting for death to 
claim him. 

I looked out through the cabin doorway. Dawn light 
was stealing in. The night sky was paling to silver grey 
and a cool breeze blew across the mountains, dispersing 
feathery clouds and setting tall tree-tops swaying. The night 
was over. 

I felt no need of sleep. ‘The hours spent in the cabin 
listening to T'y-zan-tchi’s story had passed like magic 

I helped him to make up the fire and other small jobs, 
and as we moved about I kept looking at his withered face. 
I wondered what thoughts were going through his old 
grey head. He did not talk any more; he had told his 
tale. 

When the kettle boiled he brewed tea and we sat sipping 
the welcome drinks and looking through the open doorway 
at the rising sun. 

Tell me,” I asked Ty-zan-tchi, ‘“‘ why do they call you 
* The Snakes’ Grand-dad ’ ?”’ 

He grinned broadly. ‘‘ Yes, that’s right! They do call 
me that. I suppose it’s because the snakes come to me— 
like children.—They come when I call them.” He 
reflected for a moment. “I will show you my snakes if 
you like. Snakes are really harmless creatures: only 
you must understand them,”’ he said. 

My men were now busy about the camp and hurrying 
over their breakfast. The next stage in our pursuit of the 
Khunghuzes was going to take us over a difficult pass to 
the watershed of two rivers, the Lianze-khe and the May- 
khe. The Khunghuzes had chosen to go the most difficult 
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way. My scouts, less accustomed to mountain marching, 
would take a much longer time to cover the distance, a fact 
that worried me a bit. We had gleaned information 
regarding their whereabouts and we might fall into an 
undesirable clash of arms while going over the pass. 

And I didn’t want that to happen. My objective was to 
scare the bandits and, if possible, disperse them. They 
were an amateurish lot: not a “recognised’”’ band of 
Khunghuzes. Their organisation had been formed by a 
brigand who had not yet been accepted by the Khunghuz 
chiefs. For the time being they were acting as an isolated 
band and as such could be more easily dealt with. I asked 
the opinion of T'y-zan-tchi. 

“Yes,”’ he said, “‘ the bandits should be approaching the 
watershed by now. If you go across that ridge you may 
get ahead of them. I will go with you if you like and show 
you the way—it isn’t really far—not more than fifteen 
miles as the crow flies.”’ 

I readily agreed to follow his plan and gave orders to my 
men to march immediately. 

The ascent to the ridge was difficult. ‘Ty-zan-tchi, a 
stout stick in his hand, headed our file. He stopped 
occasionally to look back at us and to shout words of 
encouragement. He kept the lead all the way in a steady 
stride. My men could hardly keep up with him. 

* ‘The old devil slithers himself up the hill like a snake | ”’ 
they grumbled. ‘‘ No wonder he’s called ‘The Snakes’ 
Grand-dad ’!”’ 

‘It’s his food that makes him light on his feet,”’ shouted 
one man. “ Did you see him eating crickets ?”’ They all 
laughed; their good-humour restored. 

Craggy rocks and trees, fallen across the narrow path, 
hampered our marching considerably. The hot sun, 
streaming unmercifully on our backs, was exhausting us 
all. When we reached the watershed my men were in 
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such a state that I could see it would be unreasonable to 
expect them to continue the forced march. 

So we halted on the plateau. A magnificent view of 
mountains, valleys and deep gorges, threaded by rushing, 
glittering streams, delighted my eyes. 

There were no traces of bandits. They had probably 
left the plateau an hour before and were now in the valley. 

I had no intention of scouting very extensively. For one 
thing, I had not a sufficient number of men. And we had 
gained something: we had frightened the bandits away 
from this district ; they knew that we were on their tracks. 

We descended the mountain at a leisurely pace and I 
was looking forward to a good night’s rest in Ty-zan-tchi’s 
cabin. 

The old man halted as we came to the foot of the hill. 
He looked at me shyly, and asked: ‘“‘ Would you like to 
see my serpents now? I could show them to you if you 
like.” 

His smiling brown face was a network of wrinkles yet 
he reminded me at that moment of a joyous boy about to 
spring a surprise on his elders. 

‘‘ Serpents ! Where are they ?”’ I asked in astonishment. 

‘* They are not far from here: they are in my temple.” 

And he led the way towards a little wooden building with 
two high poles in front of it. This was the temple where 
Ty-zan-tchi offered prayers to his god. It was tucked away 
where no unwelcome stranger would discover it and 
disturb Ty-zan-tchi at his prayers to the Great Spirit. 

The space in front of the temple was neatly kept ; the 
stones were swept away and the temple had recently been 
given a fresh coat of bright-red paint. 

Ty-zan-tchi entered the temple first. He went direct to 
the altar adorned with candles and knelt reverently in front 
of it, whispering words of prayer. We remained near the 
entrance, watching him in silence. 
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‘ Look, look !’’ One of my men pointed excitedly to the 
beam above the altar. “ There’s a serpent hanging from 
the roof !”’ 

He was right. And as we looked a second serpent 
appeared. The two of them wriggled, their heads down- 
wards as if getting ready to fall on Ty-zan-tchi. 

The old man finished his prayer and, raising his arm, 
touched one of the snakes. It slid down his arm and, 
resting round his shoulders, shot out a long tongue. 

‘Come up. Don’t be afraid!’ Ty-zan-tchi called to us 
gently. “‘ It won’t touch you while I am here.” 

The second snake didn’t wait for T'y-zan-tchi to lift him 
down but dropped from the beam on to the altar and 
writhed up the back of the Grand-dad. 

They were both specimens of Manchuria’s most danger- 
ous snakes (Ancystrodon halys). ‘This species are often 
seen about rocks. They are about a yard in length and 
of a deep-red colour. Their poison is deadly and no 
ordinary man would risk handling them for a moment. 
It was evident that Ty-zan-tchi knew some secret of how 
to tame them. 

‘““Now,” he said, lovingly stroking his pets, ‘‘ you 
must go to your place,” and he put the snakes on the altar. 
They writhed along the wall and back to the roof-beam. 
From there they hung, heads downwards, looking at us 
with spiteful eyes. We weren't sorry to be out of the 
temple. 

‘“] don’t keep my snakes in the temple all the year 
round,” said Ty-zan-tchi. ‘‘ In winter they live with me in 
the cabin : it’s warmer for them there.” He carefully shut 
the temple door. 

My men stood round the old man: they were greatly 
impressed by his power over the snakes. 

We spent that night again in the grounds of ‘“‘ The Snakes’ 
Grand-dad ” and returned to our station the following day. 
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The Khunghuzes, fleeing from us, had run into another 
party of forest-scouts who were able to disperse the trouble- 
some amateurs. 

And now, each time that I go to the Ta-tsi-shan mountains 
I call on my good old friend, “‘ The Snakes’ Grand-dad.” 


A GREAT STAKE 


be said that they ever put themselves on a strict 

slimming diet; neither do they cut themselves short 
of food, which is always plentiful in Manchurian forests. 
The special “ fattening” time 1s towards the end of the 
winter season. Boars then take special precautions in 
order to “put on weight.” They avoid all unnecessary 
exercise, reposing in certain secluded corners of the Taiga. 
This fact attracts the attention of hunters, and consequently 
the early spring is the boar-hunting season. More boars 
are slain at that time than through all the rest of the year. 

Boars, travelling in big herds, roam across the country 
until they come to a convenient spot—usually on the 
southern slope of a hill—where they settle, lying on the 
soft snow and exposing their dark bodies to the bright 
sunshine. 

Information about “ fattening resorts”? of boars is 
welcomed by hunters. Hearing that a party of boars had 
arrived for the fattening season at a place not far from my 
station, I went off one February morning to try my luck. 
The sun was shining brightly—just the right weather for 
them, I thought—and | trod briskly along, anticipating a 
good bag. 

Coming to the icebound and snow-covered river, I found 
that the information given to me was correct: a herd of 
boars had passed along the river. The ruffled and dirtied 
snow told me they had stopped there for a while, before 
taking the course up the steep bank. 

80 


B«= fatten in Manchuria in February. It cannot 
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I had left my dog behind, at home, as I did not expect 
there would be any work for him. I relied on my own 
experience of Taiga sounds and trails. Seeing nothing of 
interest on the ice, I moved on, listening to the faint croaking 
of ravens coming from the direction the boars had taken. 
These birds, serving as Nature’s scavengers in the Taiga, 
seldom become excited unless they are about to swoop on a 
dead body. Now they were croaking—large numbers of 
them—somewhere in front of me, and I thought that it 
might be interesting to investigate the reason of their 
excitement. 

It didn’t take me long to find out why they were so 
noisy. I had hardly gone a hundred yards, when, going 
round a bend on the river, I came across the footprints of 
a tiger. They were deep—abnormally deep—a fact which 
I took as evidence that the tiger was carrying a heavy load. 

So a tiger was in front of me! I guessed that the load 
he carried was a boar. He was probably enjoying a meal 
in some secluded spot, the ravens watching him enviously 
and waiting for their share. 

My first impulse was to turn about and go back. But 
after a second thought, and a rapid reviewing of the situa- 
tion, I changed my mind. I would go, at least another few 
hundred yards, and see what was happening. The forest 
was as quiet as ever and in its oppressive silence the faintest 
crackling of falling twigs made me jump. With every sound, 
I expected to receive a charge from the tiger. 

I walked on for five minutes or so and became very 
conscious of a smell that suggested the nearness of a 
Zoological Garden! The tiger could not be far off. He 
was probably quite near and engrossed in his meal; he 
hadn’t sensed my approach and therefore I could go a few 
steps nearer without disturbing him. 

But the ravens! Would they betray me? They always 
give warning of an approaching human enemy. 
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I lay on the snow and wormed myself forward at snail’s 
pace. I kept my eyes fixedly on the bushes in front of me 
and was ready to spring up and fire at the first warning of 
danger. 

Fear of the tiger kept me tense as I wormed my way 
through the snow. Nevertheless, I kept going forward : 
at any moment now I might come upon him. I was 
frightened and yet at the same time I was overwhelmed with 
a desire to have my fight with the tiger. Hunters, all the 
world over, experience this irrational desire to go into a 
situation that threatens danger. The state of mind of the 
hunter at such a time has no dictionary term in any language! 
A gambler, staking all his fortune on one card, might 
experience something of the same feeling that impels a 
hunter to take reckless risks. We hunters resemble gamblers 
—only instead of money, we stake our lives ! 

I kept moving forward. The wretched ravens hovered 
above me, croaking loudly and flying fussily about. I 
looked at them with despair and hatred. Would they give 
me away before I spotted my quarry ? However much I 
strained my eyes, I could not see him. 

Still creeping along, I arrived in a glade. I raised my 
head above the snow and could see a dark mass at the foot 
of a poplar tree at the opposite side of the glade. 

Was that the tiger ? A distance of a hundred paces still 
separated me from the tree. I couldn’t see well from my 
uncomfortable position, but from the smell coming my way, 
I was conscious that the dark mass was indeed the tiger. 

It was impossible to creep further, and keep myself out 
of sight. The glade was too open and exposed. Worse 
still, the black family of ravens seemed determined to give 
me away and settled noisily in the trees close to me. 

Just then I heard the familiar sound of the crunching of 
bones and the champing of jaws. I peeped again, over the 
soft barrier of snow. This time I could see, distinctly, 
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the black body of the boar and a long brown mass. It was 
the tiger having his dinner. 

Engrossed in his occupation, the tiger did not scent me: 
neither did he pay any attention to the excited ravens flying 
about. He was solely absorbed in his meal, which he had 
nearly finished. 

He stopped eating occasionally, to raise his head and 
growl. The growls expressed replete satisfaction. 

I saw that it would be unwise for me to wait any longer. 
In a moment the tiger would be on his feet. 

Trying to move silently, I pulled up my numb legs (they 
were almost frozen) and sat in a crouching position. 

Now I could see the tiger in all his beauty. He lay, half- 
turned towards me, his striped body stretched on the snow 
and one paw reposing on the remains of the boar. He gave 
a lick to the left paw, scrubbed his face with it, turning the 
head slightly, and showing his furry ear. 

I always had my rifle loaded with a dum-dum cartridge 
when on big game errands in the Taiga. This time my 
precautions proved again to be useful, and I waited confi- 
dently for the exact moment to fire. The furry ear and a 
white spot below it fascinated me: I must lodge my bullet 
there—on the white spot, I murmured to myself. 

One of the ravens, encouraged by the quiet behaviour of 
the tiger, flew quite close to the carcass. The audacious 
bird tried to snatch a morsel of red flesh spread on the 
snow. The tiger bellowed angrily, lashing his tail. That 
sent the whole company of birds retiring, with loud protests, 
into surrounding trees. 

The tiger, annoyed by this intrusion, gave another roar. 
He made a movement and I thought he was on the point 
of rising to his feet. I fired. What happened to that bullet 
I don’t know. What I knew a moment later, when the 
report of my shot died away, was that I had missed. 

The tiger was up from the snow like a released spring. 
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He roared ferociously, bewildered by the noise of my shot, 
and stood under the tree, apparently uncertain where the 
danger was coming from. Those few seconds—they were 
very short—will never be forgotten by me! Summoning 
all my strength and will power, I reloaded my rifle. It was 
an operation executed under the most strained circum- 
stances I have ever known, before, or since. The tiger, 
indignant at my boldness, stood facing me, ready to leap. 
He was calculating the distance between himself and me. 
But this time my bullet went home. The tiger fell. I’d 
got him between the eyes. 

The strain had been too much for me. I merely glanced 
at the body : it was enough to know that the tiger was dead 
and that I could sit and relax for a little while. 

Had I missed the tiger the second time of firing, I would 
not have had the slightest chance of reloading my rifle for 
athirdtry.... 

But you can’t win a “ grand stake ” without some risk. 


GINSENG—THE ROOT OF LIFE 


Y= have perhaps heard about the wonderful roots 


of the ginseng. The ginseng plant is known to 

botanists as Panax ginseng, and it is regarded by 
Asiatics with sacred reverence. Native doctors of Tibet, 
China, and Korea, have complete faith in the curative power 
of the root, and all Asiatics believe it to possess healing 
powers unknown in any other plant. 

For many centuries it has been regarded in Manchuria 
as a thing of almost priceless value. In days of old, 
conquerors demanded ginseng as being the most valued 
form of tribute; in those days it was more valued than 
gold. 

The plant is found in the province of Kirin, in Manchuria. 
It grows in the valley of the river Ussuri, and also it is found 
in the forests of Korea. It is a plant of slow growth and its 
value is in its root. Asiatics believe that the root, if taken 
from the earth by a person with a clear conscience, will 
cure a man who is sick in mind or body and bring him back 
to happiness and health. The male and female plant each 
have their own peculiar healing virtue. In appearance 
the ginseng is not unlike the Aralka manchurica—Devil’s 
Tree—but the true seeker never confuses the plants: the 
renga Aralia manchurica is instantly recognised by 

m. 

_ The ginseng flowers but once in seven years. It blossoms 

in August and is sought for under old cedar trees in parts 

of the Taiga where human beings rarely come, unless to 
85 
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secure the ginseng. The blossoms are pale rose-pink and 
exquisitely beautiful. 

Later in the autumn, when leaves begin to fall, and an 
army of squirrels arrive to start their work of harvesting 
nuts, little red berries have replaced the blossoms and are 
gay dots of colour beneath the dark cedars. 

But it is not the berries that bring seekers of ginseng 
into the Taiga jungles. It is the root of the plant which 
concerns them, and after its blossoming is the time of its 
greatest value. At this stage the root is filled with its 
miraculous healing substance—pan-tzu, and so great is 
the confidence in its virtue that frequently more than £200 
is paid for a single root. The root is the size of a man’s 
finger and strangely resembles the human body in its 
form. 

During the years I spent in Manchuria I came across 
many ginseng seekers, and J also knew of many Mongolian 
“ witch-doctors ”’ who treated their patients with the root. 
I have seen a number of both young and old folk suffering 
from a host of Asiatic diseases and have known numbers 
of cases to have been cured by ginseng treatment. 

Volumes could be written concerning the legends and the 
history of the plant and its wonderful healing properties. 
Its uses were known to Tibetan and Chinese doctors long 
before Western civilisation came into touch with the Far 
East. 

According to one ancient story, the ginseng comes to 
earth where lightning has struck a clear mountain stream. 
The stream at once disappears beneath the earth at the spot 
struck by the lightning, and on that spot a ginseng is born. 
Its roots retain the force of the heavenly fire by which health 
and happiness are assured to man.. 

An eye must be experienced to discern the first shoots of 
the ginseng amongst the multiplicity of Taiga herbs. A 
year-old plant shows itself by one three-fingered leaf on a 
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tiny stem. In the second year, two three-fingered leaves 
appear, and in the third, the leaves will be four-fingered. 
There are never more than six leaves, and then only when 
the plant is seven years old and bringing forth its first 
blossoms. 

It is believed that the plant has divine power and can 
transform itself—root and stem—into a human being, a 
tiger, or any other animal known on earth. It may 
communicate the force and vigour, stored in its roots, to 
any man who possesses it. But the root itself can only be 
discovered, while still in the ground, by a man of saintly 
virtue. 

Ginseng seekers are peculiar people, and one cannot 
become a True seeker as one can become a hunter or a 
trapper. 

The Manchurians say that the success of a man who 
starts on a perilous journey across the Taiga, in search of the 
Root of Life, depends entirely on his moral qualities. 

Most of the seekers are Chinese peasants who come from 
far-away villages of Central China-to devote their lives to 
searching for the plant in the Manchurian Taiga. 

They rather look upon themselves as missionaries and 
they go into the depths of the Taiga armed with the belief 
that their work is of the highest moral importance. There 
are, of course, men among the seekers who have been driven 
to the work by poverty, or who have been dissatisfied with 
conditions of living in their communes. 

But for whatever reason a man becomes a ginseng seeker, 
the dangerous life in the forest levels them all. They be- 
come alike in appearance and one can easily pick out a 
True seeker in a bazaar or market-place, where they come to 
sell their precious roots. 

Ginseng seeking is a life-long profession, and a man once 
started into it seldom returns to his home and family. 
If he is not killed by a tiger he probably dies of hunger, or is 
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frozen to death. And another danger that he has continually 
to guard against is the Khunghuz, the bandit who follows 
him and, when satisfied that the seeker possesses a root, 
kills him and takes the ginseng. For the seeker journeys 
through the forest unarmed. His only protection is a long 
stick, which he carries with him for raking the dead leaves 
under the cedar trees where the ginseng may be found. 

He wears an apron, made of oiled-cloth, and a small piece 
of panther skin hangs from the back of his belt. His hair 
is covered by a tapering hat made of birch bark and on his 
left hand he wears a wooden bracelet. His few belongings 
are packed in a leather sack strapped to his shoulders. 
To carry arms would be contrary to the spirit of his 
profession. 

The root of the ginseng is never taken from the ground 

until it is seven years old. The fortunate seeker, who finds 
a seven-year-old plant, digs it out with meticulous care and 
wraps it in a special kind of silken material used solely for 
this purpose and places it carefully in a small bag attached 
to his belt. If the plant has not the right number of leaves 
showing and is therefore too young to take from the ground, 
the finder marks the surrounding trees or rocks in a way 
only to be read by himself, and comes to the spot again in 
two or three years’ time, when the plant will be ready for 
lifting. 
I always admired these fearless ‘‘ Knights of the Taiga,” 
for their courage in going alone and unarmed, through the 
forest, year in, year out. In no part of Manchuria does an 
ordinary man feel himself safe without a repeating rifle on 
his shoulder, yet these ginseng seekers wander, stick in hand, 
across the Taiga for years ; for ever running the risk of being 
eaten by tigers or killed by bandits. It amazed me that 
any of them survived long enough to find a root. 

“ They are preserved by the Mountain Spirit,” my friend, 
old Kho-tsin, told me. ‘As long as their hearts remain 
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clean, no animal will touch them. Van will never kill 
a seeker of the Root of Life—and Van is the master 
here.” 

I often stopped for a night or two at Kho-tsin’s little 
hut at the foot of the Tikolase mountains, when I came that 
way from Khan-dao-hetzy. Kho-tsin was a trapper who 
had lived most of his life at the hut and, although he was 
primarily a trapper, he also went ginseng seeking. 

He was a happy man, honest, good-hearted and with a 
trusting, almost child-like expression in his slanting eyes.. 
He was a very intelligent man and it was a puzzle to me how 
a man of his abilities could choose to live all his life in a 
tiny hut. 

We spent many hours together, sitting at the fire and 
talking about religion, people, animals—— 

One night, when the roaring of tigers was unusually 
loud, I asked Kho-tsin if it was true that tigers never attack 
a ginseng seeker. 

He said: “‘ The tiger does not molest a good man.”” And 
then he asked me if I would like to go with him to seek for 

eng. “I am going to-morrow,” he said, “ to the other 
end of the valley to look for ginseng, and you may come 
with me if you care to. But you must leave your gun in the 
hut.” 

He raised his hands above his head. His face was serene 
and solemn. 

My gun and I were never parted in my trampings 
through the Taiga, and the prospect of wandering for days 
in the forest without a gun did not particularly appeal 
to me. 

However, I agreed to go, and the next morning we set out 
to look for the plant. 

Kho-tsin wrapped two ginseng roots in their special 
piece of silk and put them in his sack: he wouldn’t leave 
his treasure in his hut while he was away. 
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He took his long stick with him and some provisions, and 
I carried a hatchet, which would be necessary for cutting 
away branches, and, with some uneasiness, left my gun 
behind. 

We went towards a mountain peak, at the foot of which 
the old Chinese had spotted, years before, a ginseng 
leaf. 

We reached the mountain without any incident. Tigers 
were common in our vicinity, yet for some reason they had 
kept away from us, and at night we slept peacefully, undis- 
turbed by any master of the Taiga. 

In the early morning we climbed a hill where Kho-tsin 
had built a little temple. He was going to pray to the 
Mountain Spirit to help him in his search. 

I sat under a fir tree a few yards away and waited till the 
old man’s prayers were over. He raised himself with a 
happy look on his wrinkled face, and we moved on to where 
the ginseng should be found. I cut away tree branches and 
Kho-tsin poked dead leaves aside with his long stick. 
Suddenly he ceased poking, and, without speaking, waved 
to me to stop cutting at trees and to look on the ground. 
And I saw, scarcely perceptible amongst the dead leaves, 
a green stem with five-fingered leaves. 

It was the ginseng. 

The old Chinese threw himself on the ground, face 
downwards. 

“O Great Spirit!” he prayed, “do not go away! I 
have come here with a clean heart. My soul is untainted ; 
it is purged of sin and of wicked design! Remain here, O 
Greatest of Spirits | ” 

After his prayer Kho-tsin remained motionless on the 
ground, as though afraid to raise his head and look again 
at the Root of Life. 

The emotion of old Kho-tsin was affecting to me! It 
was impressive to be witnessing one of the oldest rituals of 
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heathen Asia. The Chinese was performing rites such as 
had been practised by his forefathers ten centuries, and 
more, ago. He had found what he sought: it was his 
reward for his untarnished life. 

He slowly rose from the ground and approached the 
plant, looking round him intently as he moved, as if im- 
pressing on his memory the minutest details of the surround- 
ing scenery. He gazed at the cedar trees, at the rocks, and 
at the flowers, seeming to note down each and every one of 
them in his mind. 

Then he took from his bag a small spade, a few short 
sticks, and a pair of scissors and began to dig out the ginseng 
root. It was a delicate operation. The root must not be 
broken, and a fine scale, adhering closely to the root, must 
be kept intact : without this scale the ginseng is considered 
valueless. 

I did not disturb the old man in his work. I sat on a rock 
and watched his deft handling of the root. He brushed it 
gently free of soil and wrapped it carefully in the silk and 
placed it in a birchwood box. Then he again prostrated 
himself on the ground and said another prayer of heart-felt 
thanks to the Great Spirit. 

The sun was setting behind the Tikolase mountains as 
we returned to Kho-tsin’s hut. It was a beautiful summer 
evening, and the peace of Kho-tsin seemed to have com- 
municated itself to me. 

I was tired; and after we had eaten our meal I spread 
some goat-skins on the floor and lay down. 

Kho-tsin was pottering about, arranging the fire for 
the night and preparing his snares for the morrow’s 
trapping. 

Then he went outside. I was just falling asleep when I 
heard the bell ringing at Kho-tsin’s temple. The old man 
Waa praying again to the Mountain Spirit. The ringing of 
the bell reverberated plaintively in the still night. It ceased 
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ringing, and a faint hoot of an owl sighed across the 
valley. 

Kho-tsin came into the hut very quietly. He lit his 
long clay pipe and sat by the fire, his shadow dancing 
on the wall each time the pine cones flared up in the 
fire. 
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Py “HE dazzling midday sun blazed, unbearably hot, 
over the dense green forest. In the distance, 
peaked mountains loomed along the horizon and 

processed, range behind range, till they vanished into the 

haze. 

It was dark under the feathery tiers of Manchuria’s 
ancient cedar trees. Even on the brightest summer day, 
it is dark beneath their thick layers of dark branches, for 
the most searching of sun-rays cannot penetrate between 
them. Giant ferns, deeply green, grew, waist-high, in the 
cool dimness, their oddly-shaped fronds almost hiding the 
fallen tree-trunks lying on the humid earth. Long, grey 
garlands of moss hung from the branches of upright trees, 
the smell of the moss blending with the moist acrid odour 
of humid earth and mushrooms. 

A mountain brook, hidden somewhere beneath the thick 
undergrowth, gurgled its way to a precipitous rock and 
splashed in a shower of foam over rocks, trees and ferns. 
The splashing brook brought a continuous murmur of 
water-music to a small hut, secluded among a clump of fir 
trees. The hut, built of cedar bark and odd pieces of dark 
logs, was scarcely distinguishable from the surrounding 
trees. Any wanderer in the Manchurian Taiga may avail 
himself of this type of shelter. It is the custom, throughout 
the forest, for such huts to be of common use. A tripod, 
formed from three sticks tied together, was in front of the 
hut and supported a smoke-blackened kettle. The powdery 
ashes beneath the tripod had been cold for a long time. 
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No sound came from the hut. It was empty. A few small 
goat-skins, worn into holes and very dirty—the kind of 
skins carried by Chinese wanderers in the Taiga—were piled 
in a corner. Empty match-boxes, a scrap of Chinese blue 
cloth and a brown pipe were scattered over the floor, and 
gave evidence that the last inhabitant of the dismal dwelling 
was a Chinese, or probably two Chinese. The number of 
goat-skins suggested that more than one camper had been 
using the hut, for one man never carries more than two 
skins with him. 

High noon passed. The heat decreased and the sun set 
behind the processing peaks. All in a moment, the narrow 
valleys, squeezed between high ridges, were caught in 
complete darkness. A drop-scene had shut out the light 
of day ; the Taiga night had come. It takes an experienced 
hunter to find his way in the dark among gigantic masses 
of rocks and towering trees, so much alike in the blackness 
of night. But Lu-fa-bin, though not a hunter, was an 
experienced forest dweller and it was he, with his young 
nephew Van-li-san, who found the way through the moon- 
less night back to the shelter of the tree-hidden hut. The 
young boy at once cleared out the ashes from beneath the 
tripod and gathered up dry twigs and pine cones, and in a few 
minutes he had the fire crackling busily under the kettle. 
Both man and boy sat on the ground, neither of them speak- 
ing, and watched the kettle. They had had a hard day, 
clambering up and down rocky hills in search of ginseng, 
the Root of Life. 

Lu-fa-bin, the old Chinese, had spent many years of his 
life in the Taiga. Years ago, he had become a “ ginseng 
seeker.”’ This dangerous occupation is made doubly 
dangerous by rogues, who, not being able to find the 
growing root themselves, follow the expert, and kill him 
and carry off his precious possession. 

Young Van-li-san was learning the science of ginseng 
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seeking, and his uncle Lu-fa-bin had taken him that day 
to the deep forests of Manchuria for the first time. It had 
been a wonderful day and it was good to be having a rest. 
After their tea-drinking, the boy lay on his back, by the 
crackling fire, dreamily looking into the darkness, his eyes 
following the red flecks flitting up from burning leaves. His 
thoughts were of his uncle, and of the grand quest he was 
being trained for. ‘‘ What a clever man his uncle is! 
Every day, since they had left their village, on the southern 
border of Manchuria, they have marched together all day 
long. Lu-fa-bin knows every nook of the dark valleys. He 
can read signs on the trunks of old trees and on moss- 
covered rocks—mysterious signs, that tell him secrets about 
ginseng. They carry nothing but their long sticks for 
turning over the dead leaves, yet not once has a tiger 
attacked them. But then that is because his uncle is such 
a good man.” 

La-fa-bin has told him that tigers never attack a righteous 
man that they know to be a true ginseng seeker. So it’s 
this wonderful mysterious Root of Life that preserves them 
from all dangers—except from Khunghuzes. Ginseng 
cannot protect them against bandits. 

The boy lay quietly, peering into the dark night, thinking, 
listening to his wise uncle who had come to sit beside him. 
Lu-fa-bin, seated on his crossed legs, was sorting out a 
collection of plants, crushing them carefully with his long 
yellowish fingers and minutely examining the roots. His 
lean face was grave, and he talked in a low voice, half to 
himself, half to the boy. 

“Yes, Van-li-san,”’ he turned to the boy, his wrinkled 
face all smiles. ‘‘ We have had a very successful day! We 
have found a Great Root, the best I’ve come across for 
many years. Just look at it! Isn’t it beautiful ? It has the 
shape of a human body—and it is heavy!” 

The old Chinese nodded his head. He was a happy man, 
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and he told his nephew : “ We shall sell it for a lot of money. 
People want happiness, and the one who buys this Root 
will have much happiness. But I must hide it at once.” 
He lifted his head to listen attentively. ‘‘ Khunghuzes are 
always on the prowl. They might have been watching us 
all this time. I must hide our treasures in a safe place before 
daylight comes.”’ 

The old man put the roots into a small bag and silently 
slid away from the firelight and into the darkness, making 
hardly a rustle of sound. Stepping carefully, in his soft 
heelless shoes, from stone to stone, he crossed a narrow 
stream and pulling himself up on the opposite bank groped 
his way till he came to a certain fir tree. 

This was the place he sought. He stood for a moment, 
listening to the sounds in the forest. He heard only gurgling 
of streams, the creaking of tree branches, the soughing of 
wind. He had nothing to fear; it was safe to hide his 
treasure. He lifted a heavy stone placed beside the hollow 
of a tree-trunk. He looked inside the hollow. Yes, every- 
thing was in order. The bundle of ginseng, which he had 
stored there weeks ago, was untouched. With a sigh of 
relief, Lu-fa-bin put in his fresh bundle of roots and 
replaced the heavy stone. 

‘Now, everything 1s safe,’’ he told himself. On some 
other night, he thought, contentedly, he would return with 
Van-li-san to the spot, dig out his treasures, and carry them 
off to the market. That would be a perilous journey, he 
knew, but he was not afraid. He knew many lonely paths 
across the Taiga, where no Khunghuz would be likely to 
come. 

These thoughts accompanied old Lu-fa-bin as he returned 
to the hut, noiselessly as he had left it. He found the boy 
preparing a meal. The black kettle, hanging on the tripod, 
was steaming invitingly, and an earthenware pot of stew, 
placed on the glowing charcoal, was cooking gently. 
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“ A small hut, secluded amongst a clump of fir trees.” 
(The Fateful Root.) 
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“Very good, very good, my boy!” Lu-fa-bin was 
pleased with the boy and with life in general. He seated 
himself comfortably on a pile of fir twigs . ‘‘ Now we can 
eat in peace and have a rest. When the stars tell us that 
midnight has passed, we will go again into the forest. To- 
night is the night to look for ginseng in blossom. We 
shall see it in the darkness, because the Great Spirit will 
come through the plant, and the ginseng will show forth 
the miraculous light. Happy is the man who can see it! 
But the man, if he wishes to gain the flower, must have a 
stout heart and an iron will. Fear must not sneak into his 
soul. Only such a man can overcome the difficulties met 
with on the way to the spot where ginseng grows. He 
must go straight to the flower and cut it, and the light spread 
by the flower itself will help the man to dig out the root, 
the Great Root of Life, the ginseng ! ”’ 

The old man spoke in a kind of ecstasy. The red embers 
of the dying fire burned dimly. A mist came creeping out 
from the spheres, curtaining near-by bushes and trees and 
shutting out the forest from the old and young seekers of 
ginseng. 

The two Chinese sat on, motionless, trustfully waiting for 
the stars to point the time for them to start on the last and 
most fateful part of their journey. The mist would lift 
presently, and they would see in the heavens when it was 
time to start. 

Lu-fa-bin broke the silence. He stretched out his hand 
to Van-li-san. ‘“‘I am old,” he said. ‘“* My life is nearly 
over, but you are young; you have life in front of you. 
To-night you will have the first test. If you pass it, then 
I will initiate you into the mysteries of ginseng. I will tell 
you, before I die, all the secrets of the Great Forest and you 
will be powerful and rich. Nobody taught me these secrets. 
I gained the knowledge through many years of wandering in 
the Taiga. I was forty years old before I found my first 
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Root of Life. All vanities of this wicked world must be 
cleared from your soul if you wish to find and grasp the 
Root of Life. When I was your age, and for years after, 
I tried and tried again, but my heart was not clean. The 
Great Spirit would not show himself to me. But you, 
Van-li-san, are a good-hearted boy. I think you will win. 
And if you pass the test to-night I will tell you deep secrets 
of the great science. Now you must lie down for a while 
on your fur-skins and have a sleep.” 

Lu-fa-bin gently patted his nephew, and slipped away 
again into the mist. He moved towards the stream, still 
gurgling peacefully, and knelt under a cedar tree and prayed 
to the Great Spirit to help him and the good young boy 
in this night’s hard test. 

Van-li-san was fast asleep when his uncle called him. 
“It’s time,” he said. “ We must be going! Get ready!” 
His voice was not quite steady. Although the mist was 
lifting, the darkness was still intense. Van-li-san could 
hardly keep pace with his uncle. The old man was almost 
running forward, his neck stretched out, as though in an 
effort to urge his legs to move faster. Occasionally he turned 
his head, and whispered to the boy to hurry. 

Van-li-san was shivering with fright. His teeth chattered 
and his legs stumbled weakly as he tried to keep close 
behind his uncle. They climbed a steep, stony hill and 
descending the other side plunged into a thick tangle of 
overgrowth. 

The darkness in this part of the forest terrified Van- 
li-san. 

‘‘ This is the place.’ Lu-fa-bin whispered close to the 
boy’s ear. ‘‘ Look round. Don’t be afraid—remember 
what I’ve told you. If fear sneaks into your soul you will 
miss your chance. Be brave.” 

They stood, waiting, panting with emotion and praying 
for the light of ginseng to appear, 
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“ Look ! Oh, look ! Can you see? Oh, the Great Spirit ! 
There it is—sending its sweet light to guide us!” 

The old Chinese pressed his trembling hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. Van-li-san peered into the blackness. Yes, he 
could see some faint light. As he looked the light became 
very bright, almost radiant. Then it vanished. 

The boy quivered, his young body was shaking with 
emotion and fear. So that is the miraculous blossom! We 
have found it ! ! ! 

‘Run to it, run! Cut the ginseng! It’s there for you ! 
Run!” The boy stumbled forward, his wide-open eyes 
centred on the place where he had seen the light. He fell, 
he rose, he ran on again, stumbling, gasping, through the 
blackness. Then something fearful happened. ... The 
whole forest resounded with terrific noises, as of thunder 
roaring. It became alive with dreadful movement. Crunch- 
ing of branches; bellowing of an animal, and _heart- 
breaking moaning, came from the spot where a moment 
ago the radiant light had glowed forth its message. It was 
visible no more. The noises died down. The bellowing 
ceased and the movement of soft, heavy steps on dry twigs 
was all that could be heard. The heavy steps became fainter 
and fainter—died away. 

Complete silence took its place once more. 

Lu-fa-bin seemed turned to stone. Then he gave a gasp 
and rushed forward to fumble under the cedar tree, where 
the light had shown itself. The boy was not there. Lu-fa- 
bin lit a match. He saw a piece of decaying log, and all 
around the log was a mess of broken ferns, twigs, a scrap 
of cloth, and a boy’s shoe. . . . 

Tiger footprints on the soft earth told the horrified 
Lu-fa-bin what had happened. His good Van-li-san had 
been killed and taken away by a tiger ! 

The beast had been lying under the tree, probably asleep, 
and the boy had run directly into his paws—and perished ! 
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Lu-fa-bin was crushed with grief. He looked at the 
decaying log and at the small shoe beside it. It was phos- 
phorescent light from rotting wood which he had mistaken 
for the Great Light of ginseng. That meant that the Great 
Spirit was against him, and against the boy. The spirit had 
allowed good Van-li-san to be devoured by a tiger | 

And now Lu-fa-bin had no one in the world to share his 
secrets with—and share his grief. 

“Poor Van-li-san ! He had a clean heart, too. Through 
my fault his life was cut short—he trusted me. It’s time for 
me to go away—I’ve lived here too long.” 


SARAH 


Manchuria; it is not a monkey’s country—climatic 

conditions are too rigorous for breeding the delicate 
creatures. Sarah had migrated to Manchuria with her 
owner, a Cantonese pedlar, sitting on his back and surveying 
the country with her darting brown eyes. 

My first sight of Sarah was from my study window. I 
was living then 1n a large Manchurian town, and one after- 
noon I saw the pedlar and his monkey come into my court- 
yard. The two visitors were followed by a crowd of boys 
and grown-ups, eager to see the lively little actress. For 
Sarah was a performing monkey. 

The pedlar spread a bit of carpet on the ground and 
deposited the monkey upon it. He spoke to her politely, 
inviting her to show the “ ladies and gentlemen ”’ how she 
could turn herself into a “‘ soldier,’’ “‘ merchant,” “‘ captain ”’ 
and “‘ madam,’’ which she did with ridiculous precision. 
Sarah’s imitations greatly delighted the little crowd of 
spectators and they wanted more. After each item the 
“artist ’ went the round of the audience, holding a small 
basket in her hand and urging spectators to pay for their 
entertainment. 

The “ladies and gentlemen,” mainly local inhabitants, 
rolled with laughter and teased Sarah by stepping back and 
bowing politely when she persisted in showing them her 
empty basket. 

I could see from my window that the monkey was not in 
the best of health. Her emaciated body and dull pelt 
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testified to lack of nourishment. . . . Passers-by, noticing 
a gathering in my courtyard, came in to see what was going 
on. The assemblage grew until there was a big crowd of 
jeering Chinese calling for the monkey’s special ‘ turns.”’ 
Sarah began to think she had done enough of imitations 
and she jumped on to her impresario’s shoulder, and sat 
looking at the crowd, plaintively. The master roughly 
pulled Sarah down by her tail and pushed her again on to 
the “stage.” But she refused to repeat her tricks. She 
was tired, and in spite of the pedlar’s stick being actively 
used on her meagre body, she crouched on to the carpet 
and would not move. The crowd shouted excitedly and 
pushed the little creature with their feet, trying to make her 
do her star “ turns.” 

Sarah was not intimidated: she was determined to 
protect her own rights. 

I had been watching the scene from my window and at 
this stage, not liking to see the kicking feet, I decided to go 
down to the monkey’s rescue. A few energetic words spoken 
to the audience were sufficient to clear the courtyard, which, 
after all, was my territory. This fact gave me a legitimate 
chance of assisting Sarah. I handed her a lump of sugar. 
She took it and immediately put it in her mouth, pushing 
it to the side of her cheek and not attempting to eat it. She 
kept it there, not chewing, and looked at me with mistrust. 
Two more lumps reassured her of my friendly intentions, 
and when I held out my hands to her, she cautiously 
squeezed them with her skinny, little fingers. Stll scrutinis- 
ing me and looking straight into my eyes, she climbed on to 
my arm and pressed her quivering body to my shoulder. I 
stroked her gently and she answered with a low sound—not 
unlike the purring of a petted kitten. 

After that, I felt that Sarah must be mine: I could not 
part with the little creature. 

Offering the amazed Chinese a rather substantial price 
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for his monkey, I then and there became the owner and 
friend of Sarah. 

She was pitifully thin and it was several days before the 
“stage star’’ looked a healthy animal. We fed her on 
tempting food, giving her all the delicacies, obtainable in a 
Manchurian city, which we thought would strengthen her. 
She accepted everything with grace, and gradually became 
the most important and exacting member of my household. 

The warm days of the Manchurian summer and early 
autumn passed quickly. With the arrival of cold weather, 
our Sarah’s energy lessened. She spent hours coiled up 
near the fire, like a little grey ball. She lost her appetite, 
refusing to eat even her most favoured dainties. Every 
now and again she would leave the warm place by the fire 
and go to the window to look through the double-paned 
glass at the white, glittering snow. 

Towards December, she developed a nasty cough and 
other symptoms suggesting tuberculosis. We asked a 
doctor to come and examine her, and his diagnosis confirmed 
our fears ; she had contracted the dread disease. Our poor 
Sarah | She seemed to understand the hopeless state of her 
health and when she was coughing, she would put her hands 
pathetically on her chest and look piteously at us. 

I was often absent from my home during that winter, 
hunting in the Taiga, and on several occasions I stayed away 
for weeks. 

Always on my return from the forest, I went to the room 
where Sarah had her cage—used only for sleeping in at 
night. I found her sitting on the top of a cupboard. To 
my great surprise she climbed down to the floor, very 
quickly—just like the former Sarah, before her illness. 
She was soon on my shoulders, minutely examining my 
beard and head: that was her favourite occupation ! 

When the excitement of reunion had subsided, Sarah went 
again to the top of the cupboard and sat licking some small, 
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dark object. My curiosity was aroused, and I got her down 
from the cupboard to see what was the object she held so 
tightly in her hand. I found it was a piece of ginseng root ! 

At the time I didn’t attach any significance to my dis- 
covery: I simply took the root from her and, throwing it 
in to one of the drawers of my desk, locked the desk, leaving 
the key in the lock. 

Two days later I again left my home and did not return 
for over five weeks. And when I did, I was given an excel- 
lent report of Sarah. ‘“‘ She eats a lot; she doesn’t cough 
any more and is as energetic as can be, upsetting tables, 
pulling the books out of shelves and stealing sugar.’’ Sarah, 
in fact, was herself again. 

Going to look for something in my desk, I saw that the 
key had gone and the drawer was unlocked. Yet I remem- 
bered very well that I left the drawer locked and the key 
in the lock. The papers in the drawer were disordered and 
the roots of ginseng had gone. I was annoyed at their dis- 
appearance. They had been given to me by a man who 
found them in the forest and, according to the prices for 
ginseng running at the time, the value was not less than 
two hundred pounds. 

Remembering that, on my previous return from a hunt, 
I had found Sarah playing with one of the roots, I went to 
her cage to make a search. There was one root, tucked under 
the blanket: she had apparently eaten all the others! 
Sarah had been watching me, and when I took up the root 
that she had hidden beneath the blanket she was very 
agitated and ran after me, trying to snatch the little, gnawed 
root. She didn’t leave me in peace until I had given it back 
to her. 

So that was the explanation of her miraculous recovery 
from tuberculosis! It was due to the treatment by ginseng 
root—and had incidentally cost me two hundred pounds ! 

The Chinese have long believed in the curative power of 
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ginseng, and it seemed that Sarah, by an extraordinary 
instinct, had eaten the roots and so cured herself. 

My friend the doctor agreed that Sarah was recovering 
from her illness, but he refused to believe that ginseng had 
played any part of it. But I was unconvinced. The 
instance of Sarah, and of cases I had known of human cures, 
left no doubt for me that ginseng is Nature’s medicine and 
that the matter should be investigated scientifically. 

Spring came; the Taiga donned its green dress and the 
scent of flowers was abroad again. 

Sarah was kept indoors, though at an open window. We 
did not like doing it, but we had to attach a light chain to 
her belt to prevent her from escaping. After her freedom 
in the closed winter house, she became very irritable and we 
had to employ all kinds of inducements to keep her quiet. 

Sweets were usually a successful quietener, but with 
the increasing heat, Sarah became uncontrollable, and one 
bright morning, when she was particularly boisterous, I was 
weak enough to remove the chain: I wanted her to enjoy 
a few hours of liberty under my observation. Sarah squeaked 
victoriously and, leaping across the flower-beds under the 
window, whisked up a tall tree—and vanished. She never 
came back ! 

I looked for her everywhere : I went into the neighbouring 
woods ; visited all the houses and huts in the vicinity, and 
asked people to keep a look out for her. I had no success. 

A Chinese woodcutter stopped me one day in the forest 
to tell me that he had seen a monkey, the day before, sitting 
in a tree. He said he knew it was my monkey and tried to 
catch it, but the monkey escaped. I went with him to the 
tree where he had seen Sarah and I called and shouted and 
cajolled, but with no result. 

Poor little Sarah | Winter was approaching and I knew 
that she had not much chance of surviving a Manchurian 
winter in the forest. 
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yy NUE scorching July sun went down behind Tiger 
Mountain. ‘The heat abated and the evening 
shadows, spreading up the hills, extended to a 
small settlement where the men, working on the timber 
concession, had their quarters. 

The ugly sheds stood aloof from the surrounding green 
forest. They had been built in haste to accommodate 
Chinese workmen when the concessionaires began the 
felling of trees. Men, working at the timber cutting, came 
to the sheds to have their meals and to sleep, the bunks 
being arranged in three tiers to economise space. More 
often than not, meals were eaten out of doors, and the 
evening scene was a lively one when the big camp of work- 
men were picnicking outside the sheds. 

In the twilight of the July evening I watched the men 
coming back from the forest and filing across to the sheds 
to have their supper. Their evening meal seldom varied 
from the salted fish and vermicelli supplied by the company. 

I had just finished my transactions with the manager 
of the concession, and I decided, the night being close at 
hand, to stay at the concession until the following morning. 
I sat in front of the office shed, a mosquito net over my face 
and a good-sized handkerchief in my hand to defend myself 
against the millions of blood-suckers. The net was of no 
avail: mosquitoes penetrated it; and the handkerchief, 
though I kept it in constant motion, helped very 
little. 

‘ A well-seasoned pipe is what you require on an occasion 
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like that,” I was told by my friends, when I referred to the 
multiplicity of blood-suckers that thrive on thin-skinned 
man in the Taiga. 

But I was not a smoker, and so had to suffer for my 
omissions. The prospect of spending a night in, or near, 
the sheds, did not appeal to me at all. Mosquitoes outside, 
and innumerable insects, plus mosquitoes, inside the sheds, 
would make a joke of “sleep.” Perhaps if I went nearer 
to the forest and spread my goat-skins there, in the open, 
I might have a better chance of a restful night. 

While I was debating with myself on this momentous 
question, and considering in which direction I should go, 
a Chinese boy came up and bowed ceremoniously in front 
of me. Having asked—and been granted—permission to 
speak to me, he came a little closer and whispered that he 
knew of a place (about four miles from the office, he said 
it was) where there was a small, live tiger cub! The boy 
assured me that the cub was not bigger than a cat, and he 
begged me not to tell anyone else about the lair. If his 
fellow-workmen knew that he had given me the information, 
they would kill him, he said. I knew the boy’s fears for 
his life to be well-grounded. A tiger’s lair, say the local 
Chinese, must be respected as something sacred. 

On my promise to keep silent, and also to give my 
informant a substantial reward, he agreed to take me to the 
tiger’s lair at once. 

I was very pleased at the unexpected opportunity of 
securing a young tiger alive. Tracking down a tiger was 
much more to my taste than battling with mosquitoes all 
night. 

It was true that a young tiger lived in the cave with its 
mother, who was then at her fiercest, and that there might 
be other relatives ready to dispute with me the possession 
of the cub. But it seemed to me to be worth while to try 
my luck. “A lunatic’s adventure,” was the comment of 
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a friend of mine, to whom I told the story months after- 
wards, 

My guide and I moved off, cautiously, from the camp, 
keeping an alert eye open to see that no one was following 
us. It was on the edge of night when we left the concession 
grounds and headed towards Tiger Mountain. 

The mountain is appropriately named. It is a favourite 
haunt of tigers, who are attracted there by the quantity of 
other animals suitable for their daily food. 

The lair of the tigress, to which I was being piloted, was 
in the vicinity of Tiger Mountain. 

Our plan of action was to get into the cave soon after dawn. 
The tigress should then be out. After having spent the 
night with her family, she would go forth early in the morn- 
ing in search of food, leaving the cub behind. 

At a spot about one hour’s walk—so the boy told me— 
from our goal, we halted for tea and a rest. We were at a 
safe distance to spend a peaceful night, and there would be 
no danger of frightening the tigress into making off with 
her cub. The tiger’s power of scent is not very good: it 
is not nearly so strong as the scent of the deer. 

A deer is on the alert all the time: his thin nostrils seem 
to be working always, whether he is awake or asleep. He is 
infinitely better equipped against the perils of the Taiga than 
is the tiger. Of course, a tiger is, in himself, a greater 
danger to forest dwellers, which may account for his less 
sensitively developed power of scent. In the Manchurian 
Taiga, the tiger is Master. He rules without any opposition 
—except that of man |! 

We tried, in vain, to light a fire at our first halting place. 
Not all our efforts could raise a spark. Midsummer in 
Manchuria is a very wet period. In July, everything in the 
Taiga is damp: soil, dead leaves, twigs, and all the debris 
found at the foot of gigantic trees, are sodden. 

To light.a fire anywhere in the forest in July, requires a. 
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certain amount of skill; and then the only satisfaction one 
gets, as a rule, after hours of struggle to urge a blaze, is a 
column of thick smoke. This thick smoke isn’t very com- 
panionable, but it does, at least, keep the mosquitoes away. 

Discouraged by our fruitless efforts to get a fire going 
on level ground, we shifted camp to a point higher up the 
hill. There, we were lucky in finding dry twigs, and we 
succeeded in coaxing them into a cheerful crackle. The 
inevitable kettle was soon hanging on an improvised tripod, 
and we stretched ourselves on the ground, close to the 
crackling fire, and waited for the kettle to boil. 

Beyond a circle of dim light, thrown by the fire, all was 
enveloped in the darkness of night. The quietude of the 
forest was, now and again, interrupted by the plaintive 
‘“‘ whoo ”’ of an owl, and the flopping of heavy wings among 
the trees. Two mountain streams, one near to us, the other 
a short distance away, were bubbling monotonously over 
stones, swishing in faint sighs, through reeds—a rhythmic 
murmur that made one drowsy. 

But we could not indulge in sleep: we might oversleep 
ourselves and so miss the all-important “ right moment ” 
for visiting the tiger’s lair. 

Also, the dampness, penetrating my summer clothes, and 
the hordes of attacking mosquitoes, were not conducive to 
peaceful sleep. 

I was glad when my guide tapped his pipe clear of dead 
tobacco and rose to his feet. 

““ Now we can proceed.”’ He smiled at me confidently. 
‘“ By now she will have finished feeding her boy—and be 
getting ready to go out and get food for herself. Let us 
start.” 

This Chinese boy evidently understood the ways and 
customs of the Great Manchurian Van! His confidence 
was stimulating to me. I quickly strapped my bag on to 
my shouldets and felt we were off on a successful raid. 
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I had brought a gun with me—my guide was unarmed— 
but I didn’t like thinking of a possible necessity for using 
it! The tigress, if we met her, would defend her cub fiercely, 
so I thought it would be advisable for all concerned, to 
avoid a meeting. 

The fire had gone out and we had no more dry twigs to 
relight it. We satisfied ourselves with cold tea, left over- 
night. 

It was still dark, though we could get glimpses, through 
the thick cover of tree branches, of a greyish sky. It would 
soon be dawn. 

Slowly, step by step, we moved on, the guide in front, 
myself following him closely with gun ready loaded, in 
case of urgent need. 

“It must be somewhere here.’’ The young Chinese was 
crawling on all fours, examining, in the dimness, a few foot- 
prints, faintly visible on the soft earth. 

“‘ She came this way back to her house,” he whispered. 
* If we follow the trail it will lead us towards it.”’ 

We both crawled on hands and knees, going from one 
footprint to another, keeping our breath held in, hardly 
uttering a word, and making no noise. 

We were nearing the edge of the forest: we could see 
more light through the trees. Another few yards and we 
found ourselves behind the last row of firs: beyond 
them, was a clear space, and further to the right, we could 
see a mass of tremendous rocks, piled in a chaotic 
confusion. 

“* That’s where she lives |!” The boy was getting excited : 
he pointed to the rocks, decisively. The young Chinese, 
a woodcutter by profession, had the spirit, the instinct, of a 
true hunter. That he was thoroughly enjoying the adventure 
was very evident. 

Was the tigress in ? Or had she already gone out ? Those 
were questions that neither of us could answer—without 
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first going to the cave! The pungent, forest smell came 
sharp, fresh, in the dawnlight. The sun had not yet 
appeared, but the T'aiga was awake, and we needed to speed 
up our expedition. 

We sheltered again behind the trees and held a short 
council. To expose ourselves and cross the clear space 
would be unwise. We must get as near as possible to the 
cave before losing cover from the trees. And that, we could 
only do by keeping to the border of the glade. Our passage 
that way to the rocks would be more secure ; we would have 
to take a risk for the last bit of the walk, in the open, to the 
lair. We crawled again, worming our bodies between 
sharp-edged rocks and fallen trees, and finally arrived at a 
point where we felt we could safely stand up and discreetly 
examine the tiger’s dwelling. 

A barrier of thick overgrowth sheltered the entrance to 
the lair, formed of colossal, flat rocks—the aftermath of an 
earthquake. To “‘ walk” inside the cave was, of course, 
impossible: one would have to crawl in. And perhaps 
crawl out—perhaps not! No sound came from the lair. 
We looked at each other. My young guide smiled broadly 
and swung his little axe, eagerly. 

“You shoot, and I will cut her with this! ’’ We stepped 
out from behind our last cover and advanced, watchfully, 
towards the cave. Were we not like two slaves soon to be 
devoured in the arena? My humour saw comedy in the 
situation. Did the early Christians feel like this when they 
were being thrown to the wild animals? But they did, at 
least, have the satisfaction of supplying “ thrills ” to multi- 
tudes of spectators. We would have none—unless one 
counted the woodpeckers ; and even they were not taking 
any notice of us: they were busy as ever, working hard on 
the trees. 

When we were about two hundred paces from the rocks, 
we stopped and had a hurried consultation. We wanted to 
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be quite clear as to each other’s plan of action, should the 
tigress charge. 

“ Listen, listen!” The Chinese was turning his ear in 
the direction of the bushes. ‘‘I think one of them is in! ” 
He grinned at me. I listened carefully, and to my joy I 
heard the sound of ‘‘ miauling.” It was like the cry of a 
kitten. 

“The baby is by himself! The mother ts out!’ My 
young guide was in an ecstasy of joy. “‘ The cub would not 
cry if mother were in,” he said. “‘ Come on!” and he ran 
forward to the cave. 

Pushing aside prickly branches of wild rose bushes 
straggling across the entrance to the cave, we saw a small 
cub lurking at the farthest corner of the cave. He was 
frightened. His hair stood on end and he spat, viciously. 
He struggled against the sack we had brought for him, but 
it took us only the fraction of a minute to get him into it, 
and almost quicker than I can tell it, we were out of the 
cave and speeding away to the shelter of the fir trees. 

We ran fast down to the stream and forded it, thus 
destroying our trail. The tigress could not follow now. The 
little cub behaved well. He snuggled down in the sack, 
and at my cabin, where I gave him partial liberty, he soon 
grew accustomed to human beings, and became quite 
friendly. 

Several months later I was “ seeing him off” from a big 
seaport. He was going on a long sea voyage—to become a 
resident of a Zoological Garden ! 


TAIGA CITIZENS 
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ESIDENT, or to be more precise, ambulatory, 
R members of the Taiga community may be sub- 

divided into several groups, according to their 
professions. The most honoured section, and humbly I 
include myself in this section, are the big game hunters. 
Next come an extensive fellowship of good-natured trappers. 
The trapper is distinct from the hunter in that he seldom, 
if ever, uses a rifle for gaining his means of existence. He 
relies, mainly, on traps and snares, of which there are a 
countless number of devices. 

Fishermen, mushroom collectors, and wood-cutters form 
three distinct groups. Ginseng seekers, too, are a class 
apart. They are men who devote their lives to the search 
for roots of the miraculous plant. Armed with nothing 
more protective than a long stick, they roam through the 
Taiga, year in, year out, and usually alone. These men 
never become rich; neither do they live long, but they are 
happy in that they regard their calling as a kind of special 
mission. 

The last, but certainly not the least in importance of 
Taiga groups, is the organised and well-armed Companion- 
ship of Khunghuzes. These bandits—for that is what they 
are—take the law into their own hands and deal out justice 
according to their own peculiar code. They murder, rob, 
kidnap for ransom, prosperous inhabitants of towns and 
settlements ; yet they avoid, as much as their wild natures 
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allow, interference with other members of the Taiga 
Fellowship. 

We hunters have, at times, shared dwellings with 
Khunghuzes and lived with them on the best of terms, our 
relations being governed by a mutual understanding and 
respect for unwritten law. In civilised countries “ crime ”’ 
is a word for a variety of offences against social security 
and punishments are meted out accordingly. But in the 
Taiga theft is the only form of sin that brings down certain 
punishment. A thief may be tried by several members of 
the Taiga Community and, if found guilty, is promptly 
shot or given to tigers. And if the plaintiff is unable to 
convene a proper court he does without—and condemns the 
offender to death on his own authority. Such is the criminal 
code of the Taiga. 

On the whole, the solidarity of Taiga Fellowship is rather 
remarkable. This is due to the levelling effect caused by 
hardships shared. All men, whose lives are spent in com- 
bating common hardships, bind into a kind of unit of 
competitors working together. The essential qualification 
for a Taiga dweller is physical strength ; it is a reserve force 
every man needs to be sure of. Yet, in everyday relation- 
ships, these T'aiga dwellers are guided by feelings of mutual 
trust, assistance and even compassion. This strange mixture, 
of the principles of crude force and humanism, is the moral 
code of the Taiga, evolved after many years of struggle for 
existence against merciless Nature. 

A man faces many and constant dangers in the Taiga, 
and the equipment needed by the “ Taiojnik” (‘Taiga 
dweller) is the endurance of the tiger, the scent of the dog, 
and the eye of the eagle. 

In winter, when the temperature falls far below zero and 
his “ soul is nearly frozen out,” the Taiojnik must often make 
his bed on the snow, deep in the forest, where he may have 
been led by the trail of a fur-bearer. He doesn’t carry a 
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tent, and a fire,—there is no scarcity of fuel in the Taiga— 
hot tea to drink and plenty of fir branches to lie upon, are 
all the comforts he knows. His rifle is always kept close 
at hand, for winter or summer, day or night, the Taiojnik 
has to be on guard against possible plunderers who will rob 
him of his hard-won fur skins. As a rule the strongest is 
the winner, but alertness might reverse the position. So the 
constant straining of his ears becomes second nature to the 
Tatojnik. 

In times past, the Manchurian Taiga was a favourite resort 
for escaped prisoners from Siberia, who sometimes lived 
in the forest for many years without any of the “ citizens ”’ 
guessing their history. There were also many men who 
came to Manchuria in order to forget certain incidents in 
their lives—and to be forgotten. It was rare for such men 
to return to village life. They remained in the Taiga, 
lured by its ever-changing charm, and captivated by its 
spirit of freedom. No one asks names, and no deed-polls 
are required for assuming new ones. 

Despite the fact that I could produce impressive docu- 
ments regarding my unblemished past, I was known as 
“Eye Glass.’’ The nickname was given to me for the 
simple reason that I wore, occasionally, a pair of spectacles, 
a cause of great amusement to my eagle-eyed friends of the 
Taiga. In most other instances, sobriquets were cover 
for some mysterious past into which no one ever tried to 
penetrate. We were all friends, “ ‘Taiojniki,”’ while things 
went well. Our discussions usually concerned our Taiga 
experiences, 

Under the economic and political movements of modern 
times the great forests of Eastern Siberia and of Manchuria 
are changing rapidly. The old type of Taiojnik is gradually 
disappearing, giving place to new men with a different out- 
look on life. But those hunters who lived at my time in the 
great forests—and some of them are still going strong— 
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were the type of men who upheld time-honoured traditions 
of Taiga Fellowship. We hunters owe to them our know- 
ledge of big game hunting in the forests. They passed it 
on, together with the valuable science of reading the Book 
of the Taiga. 


Il 


MATROSOV 


Hunter Akindin Matrosov was one of the old type 
teachers. He had left Eastern Russia in his youth and had 
come to Manchuria to try his luck as a hunter. He made 
a success as a hunter; he and his friend, Ivan Petrin, were 
two of the finest hunters in the Taiga. But Matrosov had 
a failing: he drank. He was his own worst enemy. He 
had married early, but owing to some family troubles, the 
nature of which we never discovered, Matrosov set out for 
the forests, leaving village life and his wife behind. No one 
had ever heard him speak of his wife, and he generally 
avoided any conversation about women. He was a power- 
fully built fellow over six feet tall, and with a big, bullet-like 
head set on a thick, short neck. His head reminded me of a 
large water-melon, partly peeled. The chipped appearance 
of his head and face was due to his custom of shaving with a 
sharp fragment of a broken penknife. His moustaches were 
chipped with the same fragment of knife and his beard was 
cut, or left to grow, according to his whim. He invariably 
wore a leather jacket and carried his shaving appliances— 
the broken penknife and a small piece of soap—in one of the 
capacious pockets. Shaving day was the only occasion when 
soap touched his skin. Under no other circumstances was 
soap ever applied to his body. 

Matrosov knew the Taiga from end to end and his 
hunting expeditions into the forest, conducted with all the 
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recklessness characteristic to his wild nature, were rewarded 
by very substantial “ bags.’’ He sold his skins to anyone 
who could offer him money, never stopping to bargain as to 
their value. In spite of these unbusinesslike deals, he was 
often in possession of considerable sums of money, thanks 
to his skill at hunting. The money did not remain long in 
his possession; it melted away almost as quickly as it 
changed hands. Matrosov was well known in all the shady 
dens along the line of the Chinese Eastern Railway—a 
development attracting much attention at that time and 
bringing every variety of “‘ sharper ”’ in its wake. 

The line crossed Manchuria, roughly, from north to 
south, and was, for us, the only link with the civilised world. 
We went to the railway junction to sell our fur skins, collect 
provisions and hear the news. Some of the towns and 
settlements along the line became “ social centres,” provid- 
ing the unexacting inhabitants of outlying districts with 
scanty amusements—well moistened with plenty of alcoholic 
drinks. 

Matrosov’s swoopings on to these centres were greeted 
with delight by the residents. Everybody knew of his love 
for a long drink and that he would not go back to the Taiga 
while there was money in his pocket to be spent. It 
frequently happened that he did not leave the saloons of 
his own accord. Too often, he was thrown out, penniless, 
and even his rifle being retained in payment for ‘ goods 
consumed.”” Sometimes the railway police took pity on 
him and locked him up, both for his own protection and also 
for the safety of his chance friends. 

When he was intoxicated this superb hunter was absolutely 
beastly: all the cruelty of an unrestrained savage came 
uppermost. Many a time I had to travel long distances to 
rescue him from the hands of retributive justice. On one 
occasion he was going to pay dearly for his escapades, but, 
thanks to my familiarity with certain customs in Manchuria 
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at that time, I managed to save him from a sentence of life 
imprisonment. The turbulent Matrosov never forgot this 
incident : ever afterwards he regarded me as his friend, and 
I was able to induce him away from his orgies when no one 
else dared to go near him. 

He came of good peasant stock, and in his sober period 
was a likeable man, genuine and full of humour. But, 
though of peasant ancestry, he hated anything that had the 
remotest connection with farming. The idea of living a 
simple life in a village, ploughing his own land, having the 
comfort of a warm log-cabin, appalled him. He often 
talked contemptuously, in his loud trumpeting voice, of 
‘ those fellows down in the country who look at the sky in 
the morning and wait for the rain to fall.”” That life seemed 
to him the essence of dullness. 

“Here is our land,” he said once to me, waving his 
muscular hand towards the wood-clad mountains. ‘“ Here 
we have our herds of roe-deer, of boars, of goats—we can go 
out and take as many as we want. We are free here; we 
don’t pay taxes and nobody orders us about. We are 
masters of our own lives!’ Not that the preservation of 
his own life was of much concern to Matrosov. Fearless, 
to the point of madness, he would go forward at desperately 
critical moments to save the situation in the coolest possible 
manner, when other hunters thought discretion the better 
part of valour. Miatrosov’s fearlessness had, more than 
once, saved other men from certain death. 

I remember an incident of a man being snatched from the 
gripping paws of a tiger. And it was Matrosov who did the 
snatching, narrowly escaping death himself. 

It happened on a very cold day towards the end of 
December. A party of three hunters were pursuing a 
wounded tiger. The beast, though handicapped by wounds, 
preserved his full strength and, being harassed by dogs, 
became dangerously infuriated. The hunters were climbing 
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a narrow path ascending a rocky mountain, when the tiger, 
concealed till then behind a giant boulder, sprang with his 
full weight on to the leader of the party. Matrosov was a 
few paces behind, but he knew it would be fatal to shoot at 
the animal: the man in his grip wouldn’t have a chance of 
his life. So, handing his rifle to the third hunter, he pulled 
out his knife and ran full tilt at the tiger. The infuriated 
animal released his victim and struck Matrosov a terrific 
blow on the shoulder, knocking him down and treading 
on him. The third hunter still feared to fire: his bullet 
might hit either of his friends. ‘Then he saw Matrosov stab 
at the belly of the tiger standing over him. The attack 
distracted the tiger for a moment. He jumped clear of 
Matrosov, and in that instant the watching third man 
discharged his rifle into the tiger’s head, killing him. 

The hunter who had been first attacked got off lightly 
with a broken collar-bone and a few scratches. It was 
Matrosov who was badly mauled. His chest and shoulder 
were torn and his arm was broken. There could be no 
hunting for him for several weeks, as his wounds needed 
careful treatment. But as soon as they were healing, he 
was back to his old life of the Taiga, carrying on with his 
usual routine and quite ready to face fresh dangers. 


il 


IVAN PETRIN 


Ivan Petrin—at least that was the name we knew him by 
—was another man whose destiny was bound closely with 
the Taiga. Although a hunter to the core, he was unlike 
any other members of the Taiga Fellowship, and strikingly 
different to Matrosov. Yet the two hunters, so dissimilar 
in character, were on the best of terms. Ivan’s calm, calcu- 
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lating manner inspired confidence. According to his own 
estimate of himself, he differed from Matrosov in that he 
never undertook any risky deeds. He regarded his encoun- 
ters with tigers as ordinary incidents of routine work. We, 
his friends, knew him to be a man of dauntless courage 
and we greatly respected his daring. 

Petrin came from Eastern Siberia. He did not know his 
age. He said he’d never had an opportunity of inspecting 
his birth certificate, and anyway, what did it matter about 
one’s age? By making guesses and comparing dates of 
historical events, which he referred to as happening when 
he was “a boy” or “‘a lad,’”’ we concluded that he was 
about fifty. He readily agreed to being that age: it was 
quite immaterial to him what age he was. “ As long as I 
can walk about and shoot tigers, I am young,” he would say 
serenely, his gnomish face calm and good-humoured. 
Petrin’s appearance didn’t at all tally with the popular idea 
of a big game hunter. He looked more like a wise man of the 
woods who had intercourse with forest spirits. His small, 
clever blue eyes, looking out from under bushy eyebrows 
and a thatch of rumpled red hair, were impenetrable. 

He lived a good distance from my hut and when he came 
to see me, accompanied by his nine dogs of all breeds—and 
of no breed at all—I of course invited him to spend the 
night indoors with me. But he never accepted my invita- 
tion: he didn’t care to sleep under a roof of a well-heated 
hut. ‘“‘ We don’t like that. It’s bad for us to sleep in a 
warm room.” As is the custom of Russian peasants, he 
always referred to himself in the plural. So he slept in a 
small shed, adjoining my hut, where I stored my skins and 
fuel. The frosty temperature, which made me gasp for 
breath, didn’t bother him at all. He would be warm and 
vigorous in the morning when he came to take tea with me. 
His dogs were still less fussy : they slept on the snow. 

The tea I had to prepare for Petrin was made from an 
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infusion of dried lime tree flowers. He didn’t drink the 
tea of tea-leaves, a brew he held strong opinions about and 
considered to be a sort of devil’s invention. But lime tree 
flowers were approved of by saints, he said, and would not 
harm a man. Of this liquid he drank ten or fifteen big 
mugs-full at a sitting, mopping his perspiring face with a 
large towel, provided by me for these occasions. Petrin’s 
mode of life showed him to be a man of religious principles, 
though I never knew exactly what sect he belonged to: 
I only knew he was an admirable man. He never swore, 
nor used an obscene word—and the usual Russian peasant’s 
vocabulary is uncommonly rich in obscenities. To use 
“bad language ’’ would be sinful, he sincerely believed, 
and he adhered firmly to the principles of morality fixed 
in his bushy, honest head by preachers of his youthful, 
Siberian days. 

When I told Petrin, soon after our first meeting, that I 
didn’t smoke and took alcohol only if I were ill, he smiled 
broadly and looked supremely happy, quoting apocryphal 
sayings to the effect that it was against the will of God to 
smoke. Gravely serious, he assured me: “ You see, a man 
who smokes and indulges in drinking carries about with 
him a bad smell—the animals in the forest can scent that 
hunter long before they can see him.” His religious 
principles tallied well with the instincts of the hunter and 
reader of Nature. He was an integral part of the virgin 
forest ; he even smelt of pine wood and resin, and always 
had about him the freshness and vigour of a healthy tree. 
His gnomish appearance earned for him the nickname of 
“ Lieshy.” Friendly jokes were made about his tangled 
mass of red hair on head and face. Other Taiojniks would 
tell me: “ He is just like a Lieshy ” (a wood-ghost) and 
Petrin would smile placidly, showing two rows of magnifi- 
cent white teeth, and remain silent. He was not a talker 
and we knew very little about his past. 
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Taiga etiquette forbids a ransacking of a man’s private 
affairs: to show inquisitiveness is almost an offence. So 
no one asked Petrin about himself. Through a mere chance, 
we came to know something of his past. 

Someone recognised him ;‘ someone who told us that 
Petrin had been sentenced to penal servitude for life in a 
Siberian prison. He had committed a murder and had been 
arrested and sent to Sakhalin, the island in the North 
Pacific Ocean where the Imperial Russian Government sent 
its dangerous criminals. Naturally the information amazed 
us. It was hard to believe the likeable and quiet Petrin 
could have killed a human being. What the whole story was 
we never knew, but we guessed that jealousy had played 
its part in the tragedy. ‘‘ Women, women—always women, ’’ 
would be Matrosov’s comment, when we talked and specu- 
lated about our friend, and he would spit into the fire 
expressively. Anyhow, it was no concern of ours if Petrin 
had served a term of imprisonment. He was here as our 
friend : we liked and trusted him. 

The penal settlement of Sakhalin was a horrible institu- 
tion. Rigorous climatic conditions and inhumanly severe 
discipline made the prisoners, whatever the cause of their 
banishment, become dangerous, desperate men. 

The great majority of prisoners were illiterate Russian 
peasants, and for them, Sakhalin was a school of crime. 
Prisoners who managed to escape and to return to their 
native villages had often become more like beasts than men, 
and it was not unusual for them to be perpetrators of crimes 
far more cruel than those for which they had originally been 
sent to the penal settlement. It was common knowledge that 
thousands of victims who had experienced the frozen dungeons 
of Sakhalin prisons were hardened into desperate criminals. 

There were, of course, exceptions, and I had met other 
men, beside Petrin, who had returned from prison life to 
enjoy law-abiding lives. 
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To escape from the island was an extremely difficult 
adventure. It had to be done on rafts—made secretly and 
often not very stoutly—and many fugitives perished while 
crossing to the mainland. Others, who did reach the 
inhospitable shores of Eastern Siberia, succumbed in the 
Taiga to hunger, or were frozen to death; and still more 
of the unfortunate creatures were shot dead by members of 
the Special Police Force, for ever on their trail. 

Local inhabitants of the frontiers also took part in the 
hunt, and a “‘ Hunt of Hunchbacks ”’ would be organised. 
This “‘ Hunt of Hunchbacks ”’ was so styled on account of 
prisoners carrying their belongings in small cases strapped 
to their backs. On each occasion of a “‘ Hunt ” the number 
of convicts was considerably reduced. They were, as a 
rule, shot dead at sight, for, in Eastern Siberia, an escaped 
prisoner was considered as a menace to the community, 
and few dared to shelter him. Nearer the borders of 
European Russia the treatment of escaped convicts, heading 
for their lands in the West, was less inhuman. The 
proximity of ‘ civilisation’ and other factors, too, made 
it easier for the “ unfortunates”’ (the name given to them 
by Russian peasants) to obtain food, clothing and, some- 
times, shelter. It was not that the peasants liked to have 
“unfortunates ’’ about their villages: they knew that an 
escaped prisoner was possibly a murderer, but the fact 
that he was pursued by the mounted police was enough 
to stir their peasant sympathies. 

In later days, Petrin told me of his escape from Sakhalin. 
He had got away on a small raft and had gone through all 
the desperate experiences of being, literally, hunted. Time 
and again he had escaped shots fired after him and he had 
turned on his track and come south to Manchuria instead 
of going westward, to his homeland. And in Manchuria 
he had settled—if one could describe our mode of living 
in the Taiga as “settled.” We continually moved on, 
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exploring new places, visiting old haunts, never remaining 
on the same spot longer than was necessary for our purpose 
and always ready to follow the trail of tigers, boars, or any 
other big game. 

I confided to Petrin a long-cherished ambition of mine— 
to snapshot an attacking tiger! I had faced many tigers 
and had killed a fair number, and it seemed to me that it 
would be an unpardonable omission, on my part, to 
retire from my hunting life without a souvenir photograph 
of the King of the Taiga. 

I had spoken of this ambition to other hunters, months 
before, but I received no encouragement from them. They 
shook their heads and looked at me dubiously, advising me 
to experiment with my little camera on any other living 
subject, and leave my rifle to deal with tigers! Then I 
mentioned the matter to Petrin. At once, he said that he 
would like to help me—and to be given one of the snapshots. 

So we made the necessary arrangements, fixing the date 
for our experiment for the first week in November, and on 
the appointed day, Petrin, accompanied by his nine dogs, 
called for me. 

The dogs were all intelligent, sturdy animals, drilled to 
perfection by their master. The relationship between 
Petrin and his dogs was uncannily sympathetic. Petrin 
seldom spoke aloud to them : the expression of his face was 
sufficient to tell them his commands. They never barked, 
while pursuing an animal in the forest, until they had 
surrounded their quarry. Then would come a mighty 
yelping telling us the animal was under their control. 

The leader of the pack was a bitch, and a very beautiful 
creature. She was astonishingly clever, and I could see 
why Petrin had given her the appropriate name of “‘ Witch.” 

Petrin conveyed his orders by looking at her. She read 
his eyes and passed on the order to the pack, sitting waiting 
for her signal to move. 
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At the dogs’ feeding time, Petrin would call: ‘‘ Witch! 
that’s yours,”’ and he would point at one of the animals we 
had killed. “ Witch’’ would delicately approach it, lick 
it here and there and then summon the other dogs, who 
would thrust forward immediately, and in half an hour every 
vestige of the animal would be gone. 

We were about eighty miles south of Khandaokheze, a 
cone-shaped peak dominating the massive range of Lao-lin, 
when we set off on our photo-expedition. No special 
arrangements had been made concerning our snapshot 
exploit. I merely told Petrin that if we came across a tiger 
I would try to snap him with my rather obsolete little 
instrument—and Petrin promised to keep a careful watch 
and, if necessary, to fire. 

Soon after we started, the dogs scented a large herd of 
boars. They found them down at the bottom of a ravine, 
and presently we saw about two hundred head of boars 
flocking up from the ravine and scampering towards a 
cedar wood. 

The dogs, barking and whining, were harrying the boars 
out of the gorge. We were a mile away, but could clearly 
follow the development of the drama. 

The boars stopped from time to time, turning to beat 
off the attacks of the dogs, and an occasional burst of howling 
told us that the dogs were not having an easy time. The 
boars, using their tusks, were putting up a fierce defence, 
and Petrin, listening intently to the noises down below, 
remarked : ‘‘ That doesn’t sound very healthy ! Poor dogs ! 
They’re getting it rather badly this time ! ” 

He looked at me as if expecting some suggestion from me. 
Just at that moment we saw six or seven boars going at 
full speed across the ridge. They were followed by others, 
all of them swiftly disappearing into the cedar wood. There 
was no sign of dogs : not a sign or sound of them. 

We looked at each other questioningly. What could have 
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kept them back? They couldn’t have all been killed by 
the boars—though we expected some casualties. 

We were moving in the direction of the ravine, thinking 
we must find out what had happened to the dogs, when the 
silence of the frosty morning was pierced by the excited 
barking of Witch. The other dogs joined in the barking, 
but half-heartedly, as if frightened by some imminent 
danger. 

‘* That’s not a boar they are after! ’’ Petrin was listening 
attentively, turning first the right ear and then the left, in 
the direction of the barking. 

‘‘ It must be something else,’’ he said. “‘ We must go and 
find out what it is ; we can’t see much standing behind these 
rocks.’ And he leapt, with remarkable lightness, from 
stone to stone protruding above the white snow. The dogs 
were quiet for a while, and then again barked frantically. 

We concluded they were chasing an animal which they 
had disturbed, and we ran after them, as fast as the difficult 
surface would allow. The snow, half covering stones and 
fallen trees, was soft: it would not hold the weight of our 
bodies, and we had to jump from one solid point to another, 
stumbling, falling, rising and again running. At an opening 
of the wood we stopped to listen. 

The dogs were close to us, their barking told us that, but 
we could not see them. 

We could hear, by their voices, that courage had come 
back to them all, and that the object of their excitement was 
within their control. A few boars had been unable to get 
away, I thought, and the dogs are driving them towards us. 
Petrin thought the same, so we didn’t hurry any further. 
The bright sunshine and clear air seemed to me to be too 
good to waste: I would take some snapshots. I shouted 
to Petrin that I was not going to fire at the boars, and, stick- 
ing the butt of my rifle in the snow, I took out my obsolete 
camera. 
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Petrin was standing twenty yards to the right of me, busy- 
ing himself adjusting a support, which he always carried 
with him, for his rifle. I was rubbing the lens of my camera 
and thinking what an effective picture Petrin and his red 
head made against the snow, when I heard him say: “ Look 
out! Tiger!’’ His voice was calm and pleasantly modu- 
lated ! For myself—well, I felt anything but calm! A host 
of sensations, impossible to describe, coursed through my 
mind and body. A full-grown tiger was ambling slowly up 
the hill and coming straight towards us. 

The chance of my shapshot had come! But what a 
chance! Dare I take it? I was not prepared and, instinc- 
tively, my hand went out to my rifle stuck in the snow, 
nearby. Then I glanced to see what Petrin was doing. 
He stood, his legs spread wide apart, his back bent over the 
rifle now lying along the support. He was taking aim at 
the tiger as calmly as if he were on a competition shooting- 
ground. 

The sight of the wood-wizard’s matter-of-fact calmness 
reassured me. I knew that I could leave the tiger to him— 
and get on with my snapshot. 

The tiger, sinking in the soft snow up to his belly, was 
still advancing our way. He swayed his majestic head to 
the left and to the right, opening his mouth to growl out 
a nerve-shaking ‘“‘ miaow,” and puffing out jets of steam 
from his angry nostrils. The dogs were behind him, 
harassing him and trying valiantly to get at him. They 
were rather exhausted after several miles’ run over the soft 
snow. 

The tiger seemed to gather all his strength to extricate 
himself from the snow and to make a leap on to firm ground. 
There, fifty paces in front of Petrin and me, he waited to 
deal with his assailants. Strangely enough, he was un- 
conscious of our presence: his full attention was on the 
dogs coming swiftly out of the snow and on to the ridge. 
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Petrin, out of the corner of one eye, saw me fidgeting 
with the camera. I longed to snap the tiger, but his back 
was towards me—and that wouldn’t make a very heroic 
picture! ... 

In a scarcely audible whisper, Petrin’s voice came: 
Wait, wait! we shall get him all right!” 

The tiger heard the whisper and turned his head, 
surprised by our presence. He hesitated. I could see that 
he was considering which way to jump: on us, or on his 
barking enemies? ‘The dogs stood in a semicircle, at a 
safe distance from the tiger, barking wildly. The tiger 
roared and apparently decided to begin with us. He made 
a movement, his furry tail lashing furiously at his striped 
body and throwing up a mist of powdery snow. 

‘* I must do it now—or it will be too late.” I commanded 
myself to be calm—and my camera clicked. Simultaneously 
a shot rang out. I looked up from my camera. The tiger 
was lying on his side, his paws scratching at the snow in 
his death agony. Petrin’s bullet had struck him just below 
the right eye. Another moment and the paws were still : 
the tiger was dead. 

The dogs had watched the final act of the forest drama 
and now came to lie down in the snow, to rest and lick 
their wounds. Witch, the privileged leader, walked round 
the tiger, sniffing to convince herself that the enemy was 
dead. Then she too lay down and putting her head on her 
forepaws gazed at Petrin with understanding eyes. 

Petrin gave a sigh. “ Two dogs are missing,” he said. 
“I expect they were killed by the tiger.” He and Witch 
looked at each other, and he sighed again. The dog’s 
eyes spoke her sympathy. 

We spent the night in the forest, not far from the place 
of our tiger encounter, and next morning we continued our 
hunting. 

I had got my snapshot, but alas, it was not a staggering 
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success! This may have been due to insufficient exposure— 
or to other reasons (the shaking of my hands!). It was a 
pity I hadn’t kept as calm as Petrin. 

I took the negative to a photographer at Kharbin and his 
retouching improved the picture, so I did have the satis- 
faction of distributing “snap-shot’’ photos of “ The 
King of the Taiga ”’ among my friends. 

Petrin was very pleased with the picture: he said it was 
good. ‘‘ That’s just him exactly. 1 shall always remember 
the beast. He was the tiger that killed two of my best 
dogs |” 


VARNAKS 


NYONE who knew Russia under the Tzarist 
A government will be familiar with the name 
‘** Varnak.’’ It was the name given to a fugitive 

from Siberian imprisonment. 

The usual starting-out place was the island of Sakhalin. 
Sakhalin could boast of five penal settlements (abolished 
in 1907), and the Russian Government sentenced all men 
and women, accused of murder, to penal servitude at 
Sakhalin. Many of the inmates of these prisons were 
desperate types, it is true ; but a great number of them had 
been unjustly dealt with and should never have been de- 
graded by such a sentence. 

From the moment a man entered a Siberian prison, his 
one thought was “to escape.” And, considering the rigid 
guard that was kept over them, and the brutal treatment 
that they had to suffer, if caught in an attempt to escape, 
the number who achieved their freedom was surprising. 

It was while the convict was going through the Siberian 
Taiga, fleeing from pursuit, that he was given the name of 
Varnak. 

In my wanderings through Siberia, and in the Manchurian 
Taiga, I came across many of these men, taking refuge 
in lonely places where the hand of official law seldom, if 
ever, reaches. 

The majority of Varnaks were natives of the Central 
Provinces of European Russia. But a great many of them 
came from the Caucasus, where they had been former 
citizens, and were now escaping long sentences for murders. 
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In most instances the murderer’s crime had been committed 
as an act of vengeance. There were very few representatives 
of the educated classes among the Varnaks: presumably 
on account of their inability to endure the rigours of life 
in the T'aiga. 

Studying these people, and watching their behaviour 
under the most exacting conditions of existence, I came to 
the conclusion that a great many of the Varnaks whom I 
came into contact with could not be characterised as 
“criminal types.”’ ‘They had committed crimes, and some- 
times the crimes were of horrible cruelty; but on in- 
vestigation, I usually found that the shadow of superstition 
loomed darkly behind the crimes committed. So many of 
the ‘‘criminals’’ were peasants of backward mentality, 
with the generally low moral code of the brutally ignorant. 

Then again, numbers of entirely innocent men were vic- 
tims of the mal-administration of Russian justice, and were 
banished to penal servitude at Sakhalin, many of them being 
given a life sentence. And so the population of Siberia’s 
penal settlements grew to unwieldy proportions. 

It is true that there were “ Zoological ’’ types amongst 
the convicts and the Varnaks ; but this element generally 
perished by its own innate criminal and anti-social excesses. 
To take the law into one’s own hands was the common 
practice in peasant Russia, and also, if opportunity offered, 
within the bounds of Siberian penal settlements. 

The treatment towards prisoners in Siberian prisons 
was notoriously inhuman. It aimed at the destruction of 
the dignity, and of the self-respect, of the condemned 
inmates. It would indeed be surprising if a normally 
developed man, dragging chains behind his feet for years, 
and having for his only sleeping place a damp icy dungeon, 
did not become debased. 

A prisoner in Sakhalin reacted invariably in one way. 
He planned his escape, and if the murder of a gaoler were 
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the only method of doing it, he murdered. The craving 
for freedom cannot be effaced while a human being lives. 

Plans for escape were usually fixed for early spring. 
The summer lies ahead and, with the coming of summer, 
the thick-leaved forests offer a better chance of keeping 
cover. And maybe the urge to be free becomes less con- 
trollable when awakening Nature is sending sweet forest 
breezes to dreary prison casements. In scented whispers 
she advises : ‘‘ Go! Go now, or it will be too late! Siberian 
spring and summer are so short—and the westward way 
so long. Go now!” 

And so they go, encouraged by the song of spring— 
and many of them have perished before the summer has 
come. 

A man needs physical strength and ingenuity to endure 
for long a life of being hunted day and night. 

A Varnak who was trying to get away from the Siberian 
Taiga had to go one of two ways: either to turn westward 
to European Russia, there to be subjected to possible 
prosecution, and sent back to Siberian prisons: or else 
to cross into Chinese territory and take up his life in 
Manchuria. There were Varnaks who took the risks of 
pushing on across the Russian border, drawn back to their 
native country by sentimental ties, but a very big percentage 
of the escaping prisoners came to Manchuria. There they 
made new lives for themselves. I have known and had 
great friendships with several past residents of Siberian 
prisons. They had developed into excellent hunters and 
useful citizens of the impartial forest. 

While moving across Siberia, Varnaks kept clear of main 
routes. They never touched roads or railways. Systems 
of communication used by recognised members of society 
were watchfully avoided. The Varnaks made their way 
across the wildest parts of the Taiga, following tracks 
through the forests, which had been explained to them by 
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friends, who had gone that way to safety. If the Varnak 
had secured a gun, he was fairly protected against starvation. 
Any man who had a gun in his hand, while travelling through 
the Taiga, could be sure of food and fuel and, very often, 
shelter. Indeed, a gun was a necessity to the Varnak, 
and he obtained one in the best way he could—by stealing 
it, and if necessary, killing for it. 

The immense Taiga, stretching for thousands of miles, 
was the natural friend of Varnaks. In its deep seclusion 
they composed melodious songs, full of sadness, about 
‘* Mother-Taiga ” and her welcome to them. 

As to escape from Sakhalin was a very difficult under- 
taking, the notorious island in the North Pacific was 
the burial ground of thousands of long-term convicts. 
The island measures about 25,000 square miles, and is 
separated from the east coast of Siberia by the Strait of 
Tartary. To cross the Strait was a feat in itself, requiring 
immense physical strength and adroitness. 

The crossing was made on a raft—if the prisoner had been 
able to secretly put one together—or failing the raft, the 
man swam to the Siberian mainland by pushing in front of 
him two or three logs tied together. The prisoners 
occasionally escaped in small parties and were so able 
to help each other. 

The very strong current in the Gulf of Tartary accounted 
for the lack of success for numbers of these poor strugglers. 
They lost their lives while on the perilous passage across 
to the mainland. The lucky survivors landed somewhere 
in the estuaries of the River Amur, where they would lie 
in hiding, and then, in groups—when a number had 
managed to escape together—tramp westward to Lake 
Baikal. The crossing of the Lake, forty miles wide and 
frozen from November to May, was considered as another 
very important stage passed on their way to “ freedom.” 

Lake Baikal figures in many Varnak songs. But the 
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songs inspired by the Lake are of very different sentiment 
to those about “* Mother Tiga.” 

The Taiga is the benevolent, loving Mother, lavishing 
caresses on her children, offering them food and shelter : 
the Lake is ‘“‘ Stern father Baikal,” or “ Holy Baikal.” 
It was imperative that the Varnaks should cross the Lake, 
as the Trans-Siberian Railway, skirting the edge, represented 
a great danger to the fugitives: it was impossible to make 
one’s way either southward or northward of this inland 
sea, therefore it had to be crossed. 

All along the railway zones special patrols were always 
on guard. Their orders about a tramping Varnak was 
simple: to arrest him, or, if any struggle was made, to 
shoot him dead. The arrest of an escaping prisoner meant 
heavier chains and a heavier sentence at Sakhalin. 

A fugitive, trying to evade special patrols, occasionally 
brought it off, but much more often he succumbed to a 
bullet. 

Their great enemies (almost as dangerous to the Varnaks 
as Government police) were the native hunters belonging 
to the numerous Mongolian tribes inhabiting Eastern 
Siberia. These natives were perhaps the worst enemies of 
all! The tribes rarely came in contact with “ whites ”’: 
they had their camps in secluded parts of the Taiga and 
were rarely able to obtain such commodities as boots, 
tea, cartridges or a rifle. A travelling Varnak would be 
carrying these goods, and the Mongolian native who came 
his way would relieve him of everything—just for the price 
of a bullet ! 

The robber would know well enough that no sane police 
officer would dream of bothering to go into the Taiga, 
hundreds of miles away, to investigate the circumstances of 
a Varnak’s death. The Varnak was an outlaw and outside 
responsible protection. 

A fugitive was sometimes several years in journeying 
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across Siberia. He would move on during the short summer 
and lie in hiding during the long winter, living in a self- 
built hut of fallen trees and keeping a safe distance from 
villages. 

Varnaks who had spent years in the Taiga formed them- 
selves in groups. The leaders of the groups were men of 
fifty years or older. There were men among them who had 
been caught on their first escape from prison, and sent back 
to penal servitude and again escaped— this time successfully. 

The ages of these “ group’ Varnaks varied. Caucasians 
were the youngest, and the natives of the Central Provinces 
of Russia were the most mature: they were men from forty 
to forty-five years of age. Certain of these Varnaks had 
passed more years in the forest, “‘ making a way ”’ back to 
Russia, than they had actually spent in prison settlements. 

Some of the Caucasians were very young, but generally 
speaking one rarely came across a youthful Varnak. Man- 
churia harboured many of these people. They came in 
small batches, seeking work on the timber concessions, 
or else with the intention of working in the forest as hunters 
or trappers. In their exodus from Siberia, they followed 
the route of the Chinese Eastern Railway, though keeping 
a wide margin between the railway line and themselves 
until they were well into Manchuria. 

Sometimes the inhabitants in the settlements which 
they passed through gave them food and clothing, and 
perhaps allowed them to do odd jobs. The Russian 
section of the village residents usually treated the Varnaks 
well, possibly remembering that Russian courts were harsh 
and not always just. 

The Chinese, on the contrary, hated the Varnaks. It 
took many years, of working side by side in the Taiga, to 
teach a Russian peasant and his Chinese fellow-workman 
that they had common interests in life. The men would 
then, very often, become great friends. Their shared 
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experiences, in the hard, exacting life of the Taiga, would 
unite them into unbreakable friendship. 

It interested me very much to come into contact with 
these men ; so courageous in their own way and with such 
an indomitable will to live. I met with a number of “ Varnak 
groups.” They received me with courtesy, offering me 
their best food and allowing me the most comfortable corner 
of their dwelling for my bed. As I listened to their songs, 
I forgot that I was in the company of pilgrim gaol-birds | 

The big, able-bodied, bushy-bearded men would sit 
round the fire, singing songs composed by themselves in 
their wanderings in quest of “ freedom.’ There was to 
me something touchingly tragic in these gatherings, 

In one “ Varnak group” which I chanced upon, the 
leader of the singing had a splendid bass-:voice. He would 
strike up an air and the other men would join in, each 
voice taking up the theme with unerring precision. They 
sang together like a well-trained choir. They took their 
parts easily, all of them listening, rather sombrely, to their 
own singing. 

These castaways, torn from their homes and sent 
thousands of miles across the Siberian continent to expiate 
their crimes, sang about “ Mother Taiga,”’ or “ Dear 
far-away Fatherland, where swans and storks are flying 
to-———” I never heard a rollicking song from any of them ; 
not did I hear them speak about their past exploits. Those 
were adventures which the “ unfortunates” preferred 
to forget. 

And the encompassing Taiga listened, while the old 
bearded Russians sang their songs of farewell to the country 
which they would never see again. . . . 
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high in the sky, glittered and gleamed in mysterious 
beauty. 

The quiet-moving waters of the lovely Lian-Tzu-Khe 
spattered gently up the river’s rocky banks. The ripples 
flopped peacefully against the bottom of our frail canoe, 
making a rhythmic, musical accompaniment to its swaying. 

I had steered our canoe under the wide-spread branches 
of an ancient tree. There was a time, long, long ago, 
when the tree had stood in firm ground, before floods, 
and subsequent landslides, had robbed the twined roots 
of soil. Now the roots, twined and twisted, hung bare above 
the plopping water. 

A wooden torch, stuck in the stern of our boat, was 
burning, throwing out a sweet resiny smell. Its red glow 
cast a circle on part of the canoe and the shallow water 
and we could see the stony river-bed beneath our boat. 
Beyond the lighted circle the water was black, its smooth 
ripples shot with reflected stars and the phosphorescent 
light of fire-flies. They gleamed and vanished fitfully. 
It was an ideal night for fishing. 

Along the river banks arose the outline of the grim Taiga. 
No movement came from the trees; they stood completely 
motionless in the starry summer night. The occasional 
rustling of twigs and dead leaves underfoot betrayed the 
whereabouts of strong, padded paws, as the possessor of the 
paws cautiously made his way through the tangled under- 
growth, 


[: was a dark Taiga night. Bright stars, twinkling 
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I sat in the stern of the boat, keeping it steady by means of 
a long pole stuck in the river-bed. My friend Zalessov 
stood in the bows, a harpoon in his hands, ready to spear 
the fish. We saw a big fish splash in mid-stream, but 
Zalessov waited in vain for the fish to appear near us. 

‘We'd better move down the river,” he said in a low 
voice. “'There’s nothing here worth waiting for—it’s 
waste of time. .. .” 

I gave a hard push with my pole and the canoe glided, 
wraithlike, out from the shadow of the cedar tree, 
dragging behind it long strings of water plants. I was 
steering the boat carefully, trying to avoid the half- 
submerged tree-trunks in the shallow water. Somehow 
I missed seeing an obstacle ahead, and our violent impact 
against it nearly sent Zalessov and myself hurtling into the 
water. ‘“ Easy, easy! We don’t want a swim just now.” 
Zalessov had sat down with unexpected suddenness. Our 
torch was still burning, and with the help of its light we 
could discern the cause of our bump. It was another stump 
floating erect, its remnants of roots sweeping the river- 
bed. Zalessov was watching the trail of roots spreading 
from the obstructive stump.” 

“‘ Look—there’s something down there!” he whispered 
excitedly. A big fish seemed to be entangled in the thick 
roots of the submerged stump. The roots were like the 
tentacles of an octopus. In an instant Zalessov had thrust 
his harpoon into the water, striking the fish and piercing 
through to the river-bed. I knew the harpoon struck home 
because the next moment our frail canoe was rocking 
wildly, and it was all I could do to keep ourselves from 
capsizing. Another violent jerk; a shower of water over 
me; and there in the boat lay a three-feet long taimen 
(Manchurian salmon). 

“This is a good catch!” Zalessov was extricating his 
harpoon from the struggling fish, ‘‘ Now forward: we 
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should get some more like this fellow. Taimen don’t visit 
these waters singly.”’ 

We backed out to mid-stream and glided for hours on 
the river, enduring vicious bites from mosquitoes. The 
“bloodthirsty fellows,’’ as Zalessov called them, were 
aroused from drowsiness by the red glow from our torch 
and came in full force upon us. They bit and stung 
mercilessly. But we were too much occupied with our 
work to pay much attention to their attacks. The harpoon, 
of six sharp spikes, was incessantly in and out of the water, 
bringing us more and more fish. 

Soon after daybreak we tied up our canoe and went ashore 
to cook some breakfast and have a rest. It was useless to 
remain on the river after sunrise, as the fish become cautious 
in the daylight and swim much deeper in the water. 
Zalessov was a skilful fisherman, and the fact that he had 
only one arm added value to his successes. He had lost 
his left arm years before, and it was not until we had been 
long and tried companions that I heard from him the story 
of his lost arm. 

He didn’t care to talk about the circumstances which 
led to his misfortune. 

Among Chinese trappers and hunters he was known as 
““ E-Shoo-Khoo,” the One-Armed Tiger. He was as 
strong as a tiger, too, and his name was much respected 
by Khunghuzes, far beyond the district where he 
lived. 

Once, while hunting alone in the Taiga, he had met two 
tigers. He killed the male and wounded the female. She 
turned to attack and sprang on him ; he only saved himself 
by his coolness and presence of mind. The tigress knocked 
him on his back and in a trice he had ripped his hunting 
knife into her belly. This distracted the tigress for a 
moment, giving Zalessov time to pick up his rifle and dis- 
charge it into her head. He had to walk miles to his hunting 
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post and his fellow-hunters, who found that, besides severe 
bruises on his body, Zalessov had two ribs and a shoulder 
broken. 

He and I had made friends years ago. We often went, in 
summer time, on fishing expeditions. 

After a glorious meal of fish-soup and tea, we sat on by 
the fire talking about ‘‘ good old times,” when game was 
more plentiful in the Taiga. Or so we liked to think. 
Actually there was really no scarcity of tigers or leopards 
now, and we could always get plenty of fish. But we liked 
to think that sport was better in our younger days. 

Zalessov, like many other Russians in Siberia, first came 
to Siberia to serve his period in the Army. When the period 
of service was over, Zalessov, instead of returning to his 
home in Moscow, remained in Siberia, attracted by its 
beauty, its deep forests and a care-free life. He became 
a professional hunter and crossed over to Manchuria, where 
he was living when I first met him. 

There has always been scope for a strong, energetic man 
in the Taiga and Zalessov did well at his hunting and made 
a fine profit on his fur-skins, which he took to the markets 
to sell. 

On one of these business visits to town he met his future 
wife. She was the daughter of a minor official employed 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway. The marriage was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremony and an unlimited 
supply of alcoholic drinks of both local and European 
brands. Zalessov, being a hunter, lived mainly in the 
forest: his wife stayed in the town and, at infrequent 
intervals, Zalessov returned to her and his home. On 
the occasion of one return visit he found an empty house : 
his wife had left him. The neighbours informed him that 
she was living with a station-master down the line and was 
very happy. 

Zalessov, like other men before him, consoled himself with 
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drink. He drank solidly for a week and then he went off 
to demand his wife from the station-master. 

Misfortune went with him. At the railway station, where 
he was boarding a train to go in search of his wife, he fell 
on to the line and was run over. His right arm was cut off 
from the shoulder. He was picked up and carried to the 
Railway Hospital. The doctors had little hope of saving 
his life, but Zalessov recovered and in a few months he 
was walking the streets again. He went back to his empty 
home a lonely, miserable fellow. 

“It was the darkest day of my life,”’ he told me, “‘ when 
I returned, without my left arm, to my empty house. I felt 
it was useless to go on with my maimed existence. It 
seemed to me that I hadn’t much chance of making a living 
at hunting with only one arm. I was so unhappy that I 
decided to end my life. I would hang myself, I thought, 
and I found a rope and went off to the forest—somehow 
I disliked the idea of swinging in my own house.” 

He looked seriously at me and went on: “I found a 
convenient spot in the forest, where I selected a strong tree 
for my rope, and I began to arrange the cord in a noose 
around my neck. You can understand that it was a lengthy 
business, for I was not yet accustomed to working with only 
one hand. While I was messing about with the rope and 
swearing hard, I heard someone shouting: ‘ Mamandy, 
mamandy !’ which is Chinese, meaning ‘ wait.’ I looked 
round and saw a tiny Chinese man running towards me at 
full speed. The man was out of breath when he came up 
to me. He grabbed the rope from my hand and again 
cried: ‘Mamandy!’ When he got his breath, he poured 
out a lot of talk and, though my knowledge of the Chinese 
language was very limited at that time, I somehow under- 
stood that he was inviting me to go with him. I liked his 
tunny little face—he was a very old man indeed, perhaps a 
hundred years old—and I thought to myself there was no 
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need to hurry over the hanging: there was plenty of 
time. .. . So I went with the little man, he walking in 
front carrying the rope. ‘ It is a new rope and will be useful 
for making traps,’ he said. That old man gave me food and 
drink and offered me a home with him. He was a trapper, 
and I think he was about the best man I have ever met in 
my life. We lived together like two brothers, in spite of the 
difference in our ages, and I quite forgot my desire to 
finish my life. He made a new man of me. I never knew 
him to be ill: he just died of old age. That was some years 
ago. He left all his belongings to me.”’ 

Zalessov looked pensively into the fire. “ If it were not 
for that old Chinese, you and I would not be sitting here 
together, talking of our past and drinking tea... .” 

Was it the biting smoke from our fire that made Zalessov’s 
grey eyes grow moist? Or maybe it was the memory of 
the tiny Chinese trapper who took the noose from his neck. 

His face was sad, as he sat gazing into the fire. . . . He 
never spoke of his wife. 


PRIMITIVE HUNTING 


7” HE golden autumn had arrived in all its glory. 
The monotonous green garb of the Taiga had 
changed its tones and become speckled with the 

colours of the rainbow. Leaves, lit by the September 
sun, glowed with a jewel-like brightness, contrasting gaily 
with the coniferous trees. Flame-red, brown, and bright 
yellow spots, capriciously shaped, came out on the dark 
slopes ; Mother Taiga was changing her attire. 

A light breeze off the mountains brought the smell of 
the withered plants, ripe berries, and the fragrance of rich 
earth. The breeze was light, hardly moving the tall, majestic 
trees. They stood motionless, serene. 

It was late afternoon and Matrosov and I were speeding 
along a trail north of Shikho. We were heading towards my 
friend’s hunting post from where we intended to stalk deer. 

Deer-stalking in September is done in a manner which 
has been practised by hunters since prehistoric times. In 
the first fortnight of September the male deer is occupied 
with the forming of his harem, and at that period he fights, 
most ferociously, with his potential rivals, He roams 
about, challenging the weaker individuals, and taking 
possession of their females. It is not uncommon to see 
him drive a company of five or eight, and even twelve 
female deer, whom he also treats very roughly, using his 
horns and hoofs to bring them into subjection. 

The object of the hunter is to entice the male deer 
tuwards himself. He does this by imitating the sounds of 
the young animal. 
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When the deer approaches—and he invariably does, 
prepared to annihilate his adversary—the hunter fires. The 
apparatus used for imitating deer-sounds is a simple one. 
It is a cone-shaped tube made of pine wood. The tube is 
twenty inches long and the diameter of the larger open- 
ing is about six inches. The opening at the narrow 
end is a fraction of an inch. The possession of a good 
pair of lungs is needed to make successful sounds with 
this queer instrument, as the hunter has to INHALE the air 
through the thin end of the tube with some force. The 
sound produced is a deer-like bellow that can be mistaken, 
even by the most experienced hunters, for the challenge 
cry of a real animal. 

Hunters, as a rule, imitate the young deer. Old animals 
respond quickly to the signal. But the young males never 
come out when they hear a mature deer challenging them to 
a fight. 

The encounters take place most often at dawn or 
sunset. At these times the valleys and ravines of the Taiga 
are echoing with the exuberant calls of the deer. An old, 
challenging deer stamps the ground furiously with his 
fore-legs, kicking up a cloud of small stones, and seizes 
ah opportune moment to run forward and plunge his 
horns into his adversary’s body. Strangely enough the 
fight is seldom conducted to the bitter end; the weaker 
male prefers to escape before he receives a fatal injury, 
leaving members of his harem behind. 

The master of a herd of females, who has been badly 
treated by his rivals, may succumb to his wounds elsewhere, 
but rarely dies on the fighting ground. This may be a 
chivalrous code of their own. Manchurian hunters have 
not solved the reason. 

When stalking deer with the “ tube,” hunters put aside 
their pipes and preserve the utmost silence. Deer at all 
times have a wonderfully developed power of ecent, and 
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it increases during their harem-forming period in early 
September. 

Matrosov had called at my hut early in the day, to warn 
me that the deer were out, and that if I wished to get a few 
good specimens [ must come at once to his hunting post. 
He used this hut, tucked away in a picturesque valley, only 
in the winter. A few necessary articles for the use of a 
hunter remained in the hut all the year round, so that 
the hut was comfortably inhabitable at any time of the year. 
When, towards sunset, we reached the hut, we were able 
to prepare a quick meal, and in a very short time we were 
ready for the forest. 

The sun sank beyond the sharp-edged mountain ridge : 
the night was drawing in. 

The bellowings of the deer began in earnest. The sounds, 
coming from near and far and multiplied by the echoes, 
gave me a hunter’s thrill. There were many deer about 
and we should, if we did things properly, get a fine amount 
of game. 

Leaving our heavy sacks behind in the hut, we moved 
cautiously along the edge of the ravine, going towards its 
head where we could hear five or six deer bellowing and 
challenging each other. Their voices came nearer, then 
grew faint till they were hardly audible. The animals 
who had called were trying to outflank the adversary : 
their cries seemed menacing, threatening, destructive, 
subduing. These calls of nature were tremendously 
impressive. Listening to them, Matrosov and I nearly 
forgot the purpose of our own presence in the darkening 
forest. 

Judging by the low timbre of his voice, the nearest 
animal to us was an old male. Matrosov directed his 
attention to him while I moved forward to the outskirt of 
the forest, and waited behind a bush of hawthorn. 
Matrosov went to the right, and concealing himself behind 
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young oaklings, gave forth ear-splitting opening notes on 
his wooden “ tube.” 

The deer, apparently surprised by a sudden call from an 
unexpected quarter, ceased bellowing. Matrosov, after 
repeating the challenge call several times, stopped also, 
giving the deer to understand that he was invited out for a 
fight | 

More than five minutes passed and nothing happened. 
I thought that the animal was suspecting an attack on him- 
self. He had sniffed the air and had perhaps driven away 
his females. 

Matrosov waited for a short time. Then his “tube” 
emitted a series of penetrating sounds. They were answered 
at once by the deer’s menacing basso. 

The deer was coming forward! I could hear a great 
noise and commotion in the bushes, as if several animals 
were smashing their way through the thicket. Another 
minute, and they appeared—six females and the master 
himself—coming out to the cleared space of the wood. 
The females walked furtively and stood together, pricking 
up their ears. 

The male deer, adorned with majestic ramose horns, 
came out in bounds, ruffling the earth in great anger and, 
after circling once or twice round the group of his concubines, 
he stopped and raised his head. He waited proudly for 
the rival to come forth. 

Instead, a shot rang out and the beautiful animal fell on 
his knees and expired. 

The females, frightened by the shot, dispersed in all 
directions before I had even time to reload my rifle. 


TUN-LI 


y HE autumn sun was setting behind the sombre 
ridges of Tsai-lin when my friend and I reached 
the lonely hut of the old trapper, Tun-li. The dark, 

densely wooded forest was left behind, and before us opened 

a majestic view of Pao-linza mountains aglow with crimson 

fire from the setting sun. 

Towards the east, we could see outlines of the mountain 
range of Chan-lin, looking in the hazy distance like bleak, 
stormy clouds. Between rugged hills ran the Madan-dzian 
valley. A serpent-like railway track followed the windings 
of the valley, its course dotted here and there with small 
dwellings. The white walls and glass windows of the houses 
were tinted with the pink light of sunset. 

A retired member of the Siberian Border Corps was with 
me. He enjoyed the beauty of the Taiga as much as I did, 
and we stood for a long time watching the magnificent 
panorama. 

“Hullo, Captain!” a voice thundered above us. We 
turned to see who had called. It was old Tun-li, the 
Chinese trapper with whom we had come to spend the 
night. 

He was a strongly-built man with a weather-beaten 
face and keen eyes, and he came down the hill with the 
agility of a young man. 

“I have been expecting you all day,”’ he said, giving me a 
cordial handshake. ‘“‘ We must be at the sopka! at dawn 
to-morrow. Game is plentiful and we stand a good chance 

4 Sopka—-a small extinguished volcano. 
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of getting a few roe-deer. They make such a noise up 
there that you would think tigers were fighting among 
themselves———’ Tun-li led the way into his cabin and 
took off his short fur coat. The cabin was cosy and warm. 

The dark night slipped into possession of the valley and 
hills, The mist which had hung close to the valley-bed 
began to ascend and the slopes of the hills vanished beneath 
the rising mist. It seemed as though a tidal sea was sub- 
merging the country around us. We could see, hazily 
defined on the horizon, the pointed peak of the sopka. 

We made a fire outside the hut and Tun-li produced a 
young boar which he had killed that afternoon. It was 
placed over the fire on a long spit and the fat, dripping from 
the roasting animal, sizzled and sputtered in the fire and 
sent out a most appetising smell. We were very hungry : 
my friend and I had been longing for food for hours past. 

I had known Tun-li for some time and considered him 
to be one of the best hunters in the district. I liked him for 
his good-humour and absolute honesty. 

Looking now at his ungainly body and shapely head 
with its greying black hair, I was struck afresh by his non- 
Asiatic appearance. He spoke one or two Manchurian 
dialects fluently and he was, so far as I knew, a Buddhist. 
Still, there was something in his features, especially in his 
eyes, that though Mongolian in their narrow slanting made 
me question his Manchurian nationality. I had never 
spoken to him on this subject, nor had I ever asked him 
any personal questions. The past of a man met in the Taiga 
ig never discussed: it would be an unforgivable offence 
to question a man as to why he had lived in a cabin hundreds 
of miles away from towns and civilisation. 

About Tun-li my curiosity got the better of my discretion. 
I determined to ask him to tell me something about 
himself. We finished our meal and Tun-li poured out 
tea from the soot-blackened kettle hanging on a tripod over 
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the fire. To each mug of tea I added a generous ration of 
rum. 

Tun-li lit his pipe and it seemed to me that the time was 
propitious for asking delicate questions. 

** Well, Tun-li,” I said, “ time is flying past ! You and I 
are getting older and I, for one, am not as strong as I used 
to be. I feel the time is approaching when I must retire 
from the Tiga: I have had nearly enough of wanderings 
and hardships. We may not meet each other again after 
this week of hunting and I’m going to ask you to tell me 
something about yourself and your youthful days. You 
know that I am your friend—— You’ve had proof of 
my friendship, I think——”’ 

Tun-li gave me a quick glance. For a moment I thought 
he was going to resent my questioning. Then he smiled 
rather sadly. 

“All right, I will tell you: I am not afraid of you, 
Captain. I know you are my friend,” he answered. 

The N.C.O. puffed away at his pipe, apparently un- 
concerned in our conversation. But I knew that he expected 
to hear some revelations that would possibly surprise us 
both. 

Tun-li took no notice of him. He looked straight at me 
and said: ‘‘ You don’t believe that I am a Manchurian ? 
Iam not. You wish to know why I am here in the Taiga ? 
Well, I am a murderer.” 

He remained silent for a few moments, staring at me. His 
gaze gave me a feeling of discomfort. 

Then he repeated: ‘‘ Yes, I am a murderer. In the 
Taiga we kill in self-defence. But I committed a real 
murder—a deliberate murder. I killed a man in Siberia. 
I was condemned to serve a long term of penal servitude 
in one of the worst of Siberian prisons. After two years of 
imprisonment, by the help of friends from outside, I broke 
my chains and escaped. I hid myself in the mountains 
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for months, and then at last I crossed the border and was in 
China. I have lived in Manchuria for nearly thirty years and 
so far as I know I have no enemies amongst my fellow- 
trappers.” 

Tun-li had subdued his clarion voice and was telling his 
story very quietly. 

He was born, he told me, in a village by the river Amur. 
His father was a Siberian Cossack, whose ancestors had 
migrated from Russia to Siberia some two hundred years 
ago. Cossacks have married for many years past with 
Mongolian women, and the features of their descendants 
are hardly distinguishable from those of true Mongolians. 
It was easy, therefore, for Tun-li to pass as a Manchurian 
when he came to live in China under an assumed name. 
While he was living in his native village Tun-li fell in love. 
The girl of his choice also loved him and they were going 
to be married, but the father of the girl decided to give her 
to a more prosperous man, a successful gold-digger. Tun-li 
refused to part with the woman he loved. He went to the 
gold-digger to settle the business amicably, if possible, if 
not, to kill his rival. The gold-digger refused to give up 
the girl—and he fell dead, with a bullet in his head! 
Siberian justice stepped in. Tun-li was arrested, tried, and 
sentenced to penal servitude. The girl died of grief. 

“You can see now,” said Tun-li, “that my life was 
hopelessly ruined through no fault of mine. There were 
only two of us in the whole world: my girl and I. We 
could have been so happy together. But her father wanted 
gold for himself. That was why he determined to sell his 
daughter to a rich man. It is many years since the poor 
girl died but I cannot forget her. I still remember her 
sweet face. I have been wandering for many years in 
Manchuria, China, Korea. I was employed for some time 
by a large fur-exporting firm, and I travelled for them to 
New York, Japan—even to Moscow. 
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“ ‘Wherever I went I was taken for a Chinese. Yet my 
soul is Russian. I know that I shall die soon. I am getting 
old, and, like you, I feel that I have had enough of the hard- 
ships and privation of life in the Taiga.” 

My companion, the N.C.O., puffed at his pipe. Tun-li 
continued: “And I must tell you something more! 
While I was in China I married a Chinese girl. She was a 
nice, loving creature. We had two sons, both of them 
proper Chinese-looking boys. I took my family to the 
Korean frontier and there I started a fur business. We 
collected raw furs and sold them for export. Both my sons 
helped me in the business. Then something came over me. 
Without any reason I suddenly decided to leave my Chinese 
family—my business—everything—— 

I left my home one morning early, never to return. I 
tramped across mountains and valleys until I came to the 
Taiga, and here I stayed, the Manchurian trapper, Tun-li. 
Nobody knows me under any other name and no one, but 
you, knows my history.” 

The old man had finished his story. He sat with bowed 
head. There was something tragic and piteous in the 
attitude of his ungainly figure. 

It was long past midnight when my companion and I went 
into the cabin to lie down. But I could not sleep. Tun-li 
remained outside. He said that he preferred to sleep near 
the fire, and I could hear him moving about for a long time 
and talking to himself. 

We rose early next morning. I found Tun-li busy, pre- 
paring a meal. He avoided any conversation ; he simply said 
that we must hurry to the sopka or we should miss the deer. 

A beautiful morning greeted us when we reached the 
top of the mountain. The mist was dispersing and the 
graceful white clouds, drifting away from the mountain, 
— they had spent the night, floated in the light autumn 
reeze. | 
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The N.C.O, and I halted to wait for a signal from Tun-li, 
who had gone ahead to a further hill. From there he was 
going to blow a horn that gave out sounds imitating the 
cry of a male deer. 

Suddenly the stillness of the morning was shattered by a 
tremendous roaring: it was Tun-li’s horn! The roar 
echoed far and near: it was an invitation to the deer to 
come out to meet his adversary. The sound of the blast 
had hardly faded out, when it was answered by another 
tremendous roar: this time the real deer was challenging. 
He came from behind a rock, his head up, his horns thrown 
back superbly. He sniffed the air, and stamping the ground 
menacingly, he again trumpeted out his fearful war-cry. 

“Fire! Fire!” shouted the N.C.O. “You will miss 
him.” My companion was nearly crying with disappoint- 
ment at my inertia. For I stood motionless, fascinated by 
the beauty of the creature. I felt, at that moment, that to 
shoot at anything so superbly beautiful would be immoral— 
almost criminal-— 

But Tun-li did not waste time on sentimental musings : 
he fired at the deer and the animal fell instantly, and lay 
still, We ran towards him and found he had been shot 
clean through the eye. We looked round for Tun-li: 
we shouted to him; but there was no answer. Where had 
he gone ? Perhaps he had run back to the cabin for ropes 
to drag the deer down the hill? We returned to the cabin 
to look for him. It was empty. Tun-li had disappeared, 
gone mysteriously as he had come, and taking with him his 
few belongings and his gun. 

I never saw him again. 


A DANGEROUS MEETING 


gone much further from my wintering hut than I 

intended and was rather exhausted on my return 
journey. I had killed a young boar and was dragging him 
over the snow. He was a young boar but too heavy to be 
carried on my shoulders, so I had attached a rope round 
his head and was hauling him along. Fortunately the 
snow was thickly encrusted following a day or two of 
thawing. 

It was a frosty, moonlit night and the snow creaked under 
my feet. I had walked many miles and the dragging of the 
boar had begun to tell on me. But I didn’t want to leave 
him in the Taiga and I descended the bank of the Tutakheze 
river, now solidly frozen. It would be easier for me to 
drag the boar along the flat river surface than through the 
frosted snow. 

I was tired but I was enjoying the beauty of the night. 
At a bend of the river, piles of broken ice had accumulated 
and there were shallow pools of water to be crossed. At 
each pool I lifted the boar on to my shoulders and carried 
it over to the solid ice. The repeated effort exhausted me 
more and more and I felt the need of a rest. So I loosened 
the rope from my shoulder and sat on a frozen stump of tree. 
I knew that it would take me hours to get back to my 
comfortable hut. 

Judging by the position of the moon, I guessed it to be 
close on midnight. The silence was overwhelming— 
almost depressing—and it was accentuated by the gurgling 
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of water under the ice and an occasional harsh cracking 
from a tree-trunk. The hard frost was taking grip of old 
- trees along the banks of the frozen river. 

I was vowing to myself that I would never pursue 
boars again so far from my station when I heard a sound 
that stirred goose-flesh over my body! I knew the sound 
very well: it was the roaring of a tiger. He was somewhere 
on the opposite bank of the river. Another tiger responded 
and it seemed to me that the second voice was much nearer 
to me: it sounded as though the tiger was just round the 
river-bend. 

My first thought was to run towards the nearest bank 
and climb a tree. But fright had paralysed my limbs and 
mind. I sat rooted to the stump and my faculty of reasoning 
had gone to the winds. I couldn’t think out a workable 
plan of escape. My next impulse was to drag the boar 
towards midstream and leave it there. It might distract 
the attention of the tigers whilst I, in the meanwhile, 
escaped. But where to? There was nowhere I could 
hide. 

The voices of the tigers were coming nearer. I thought 
that there must be two of them and that they were not 
more than four hundred paces from where I was standing. 
I feared there was going to be a fight to a finish between 
myself and the beasts. 

Somehow I got control of myself and, bending my body 
close to the snow, I crept to the nearest bank and crouched 
behind some logs of wood frozen into the ice. I reloaded 
my rifle, putting in a cartridge with a dum-dum bullet. 
I adjusted it and began taking aim at the, yet invisible, foe. 
It is difficult even under normal conditions to aim accurately 
in the moonlight: and the state I was in, sitting behind 
frozen logs and expecting a charge from at least two tigers, 
was far from being normal. There seemed so little hope for 
me. Whatever I used, I thought, fingering my hunting 
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knife with shaking hands, the tigers would kill me in no 
time. 

I knew by the tone of the voice that one of the tigers was 
a big male. His deep sonorous cough and roar came from 
an elderly tiger. The others were probably a female and a 
young cub. They were advancing towards the river from 
two different directions and would probably meet on the 
bank across the river and nearly opposite to me. 

I lay at full length behind the logs, looking above the 
slender barricade and keeping my eyes intent on the 
opposite bank. My heart beat fiercely. I waited. 

Now, I thought, the tigers will appear ! I could distinctly 
hear the miaowing of the young cub and the snarls of 
the elders. The family were either playing together or 
fighting. 

But that noise soon ceased and terrifying silence took its 
place. It was a death-like silence yet I knew instinctively 
that the beasts were coming on. 

Yes: there they were! The three dark figures came 
swiftly down the river-bank and stood on the ice, shimmering 
in the light of the full moon. They hesitated for a while 
as if considering which way to go and then they moved on. 
They were coming towards me ! 

The female came first. She was a fine specimen and was 
constantly wagging her long tail. The male followed her 
and a fair-sized cub trotted after him. They came steadily 
in my direction: my fate would be decided within a few 
minutes. The tigers would stop for a meal off the boar, 
which IJ had left on the ice, but that would be only a short 
delay: the animal was small and it would not take three 
tigers long to eat it up. Then my turn would come. 

There was a wide pool of water on the river where the 
ice had been split by the hard frost. The tigers approached 
it and stood sniffing in surprise at the unexpected obstacle. 

The female delicately put her paw in the water. Then 
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she withdrew it and shook it distastefully : she didn’t want 
to wet her paws. 

I watched their every movement and prayed that all the 
ice might melt and so make a passage over to my side im- 
possible. 

The tigers began to drink, sniffing and raising their heads 
from time to time to give blood-curdling roars. When they 
had finished drinking they stood still, apparently undecided 
as to what they would do next. 

What would they do? I was anxiously asking myself. 
The tigers, after some hesitation, turned and moved in 
my direction. My body went limp and my hands would 
not obey my brain. I tried to aim at the tigress but I was 
unable to adjust the sights: the end of the barrel danced 
up and down in front of my eyes. I knew that if I fired with 
shaking hands I would surely miss the tigress. Yet an 
irresistible, an almost insane desire to pull the trigger 
came over me. 

Somehow I managed to control myself and put my rifle 
on the ground beside me. 

The tigress was slowly advancing. She stopped for a 
moment to yawn and then turned her majestic head and 
growled a command to her companions to follow her. 

The other tigers were a few yards behind her. They 
moved leisurely, murmuring and growling and constantly 
swinging their long, fluffy tails. 

They were now not more than a hundred paces from me. 
I could see the details of their beautiful bodies: the black 
stripes on the brown-red fur were clearly defined in the 
light of the full moon. 

I was fascinated by the beauty of the animals and I found 
that I had become quite calm. I could reason, and the 
rifle could be safely used. I would fire at the tigress first 
and then get the male and the cub. My finger was on the 
trigger and I was on the point of firing, when the tigress 
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suddenly stopped and turned away from me and jumped over 
the pool. 

She was snarling and rigorously lashing her body with her 
long tail. She didn’t take any notice of her companions 
and appeared to be quite unconcerned about them. 

The male and the cub showed signs of nervousness. They 
stamped on the ice and sniffed the air and growled. Then 
they, too, turned away and jumped over the water and 
trotted after the tigress. A few moments later the three of 
them disappeared round a bend of the river. They roared 
for a while and then quietened down and I heard them no 
more. 

Silence again descended over the forest. 

I could hardly grasp what had happened. I’d thought 
myself to be a hair’s breadth from death and yet here I was 
alive and alone—though with my left side frozen to the ice ! 
My limbs ached painfully and I had to make an effort 
to pull myself to a standing position. But the danger was 
past: I could now walk back to claim my boar. 

Or had I really been in danger ? Perhaps I should have 
fired earlier at the tigress and then at the male. Had I 
missed the best opportunity that I’ll ever be given of 
bagging three tigers on one night ? I, the experienced hunter, 
to be helpless with fright just when I should have con- 
centrated all my strength and will-power! It was humiliating 
to remember how disgustingly the rifle had behaved, 
dancing in my hands and the barrel pointing to the sky 
instead of at the tigress ! 

I went to investigate the spot where she had come up 
so short a time ago. The distance from my log barrier to 
the pool was exactly eighty paces! Had a slight breeze 
been blowing from my side the tigers would certainly have 
found me. 

But the air was still : that had saved me. 

I again adjusted the rope round the boar’s head and tried 
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to move him from where he had been so hastily left. The 
body was frozen to the ice and I had to do a lot of pushing 
and pulling before I succeeded in freeing it. Then I 
strapped the rope to my shoulders and resumed my inter- 
rupted journey. 


THE MAN-EATER 


come. A thin white canopy was spread over the wood- 
clad mountains of Lao-lin. 

Hunters had been waiting impatiently for this welcome 
sign : it announced to them that the winter hunting season 
had opened. Singly or in groups, they left their cabins and 
set out after big game. 

My two hunting companions, Arseniev and Pashkov, 
departed early one morning for a day’s hunting, leaving 
me in our hut with my dog, Volchok. I was disappointed 
to be unable to accompany them, but I had to attend to 
Volchok who had been lame for the past few days. Volchok 
expressed decided disapproval when our friends went off 
and banged the door at his nose. 

Thin powdery snow continued to fall intermittently, 
slowly levelling the uneven surface of the ground. It 
resembled a first coat of paint spread over a large dark 
canvas. 

Heavier falls would soon be piling white snow many 
feet deep and hiding the mounds and hillocks. Then the 
hard frosts would come and real winter would begin. At 
present the white sheet was thin and soft and showed up the 
long trails of animals who had gone towards the mountains 
in search of food. The trails crossed and recrossed the 
hill-slopes, betraying the movements of these Taiga dwellers 
to the hunters. 

Pashkov returned to the cabin at midnight. He was full 
of excitement and lively stories. Arseniev and he had 
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parted early in the day; Pashkov following a trail of goats 
to the mountain ridge and Arseniev taking a different 
direction. They arranged to meet at a stated place on the 
further side of the ridge. Pashkov arrived at the agreed 
spot and while he was waiting for Arseniev he killed two 
more goats. He skinned all his goats and waited another 
hour for Arseniev. He did not come and Pashkov decided 
to go home. 

‘I’m sure that Arseniev must be doing well up in the 
mountains: I should have gone with him. The goats 
seem to have flocked up to the Bey-she-laz mountain: I 
saw dozens of their trails leading that way. Arseniev will 
be right in the midst of the goating picnic!” Pashkov 
laughed gaily. ‘‘ Just wait!” he said, ‘‘ Arseniev will turn 
up to-morrow loaded with a pile of goat-skins—and probably 
one good tiger skin with them: those rascals always follow 
goats and I shouldn’t be surprised if Arseniev had inter- 
rupted the tiger’s dinner!’’ Pashkov greatly admired 
Arseniev’s prowess at hunting. 

The next day Pashkov went out early again and I again 
remained behind. Hours passed and still there was no sign 
of Arseniev. I began to feel uneasy. I knew that he was a 
very careful man: it was not like him to go so far from the 
cabin as to be unable to return for a short interval of rest. 
A presentiment of disaster disturbed my peace of mind. 
In the evening Pashkov came back, again alone, and his 
drawn face was evidence that he was worrying not less than 
I was about our friend. 

“What do you think could have happened ?”’ I asked. 
** Arseniev could hardly have lost his way in the mountains, 
do you think ?”’ 

“Lost his way? No, I don’t think so.” Pashkov’s 
gaiety had deserted him: he spoke very gravely. ‘‘ What 
worries me is that he took only one day’s supply of food. . . . 
I’m afraid that his long absence means he has got into some 
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kind of trouble: he is a much too-experienced hunter to 
miss his way. ... When I was coming down from the 
mountain I saw large, fresh, tiger footprints—I told you 
they would be about—they follow the goats. . . . We must 
go and look for Arseniev.”’ 

It was too late to go at once. It was already dark and the 
leaden clouds, hanging low, were drifting southwards, an 
evidence that we would have a change of weather before 
long. 

We went to bed and talked for a long time, conjecturing 
as to what might have happened to our friend. 

Towards morning the wind dropped and when we left 
the cabin we were pleased to see that no fresh snow had 
fallen during the night: Pashkov’s footprints were clearly 
discernible. 

On the outskirts of the wood we picked out Arseniev’s 
footmarks and we followed them closely. They led us up 
the slope of the mountain. 

My dog, Volchok, now recovered from his lameness, was 
running in front of us. Every now and then he stopped to 
sniff suspiciously. 

“Ah, look at this! ’’ Pashkov pointed to marks in the 
snow: they were unmistakable tiger marks. They seemed 
to come out of space: no marks led up to them, and we 
concluded that the animal must have sprung from a tree. 
From here the marks followed those of Arseniev, who had 
told Pashkov that he intended to go to the other side of the 
ridge. Our anxiety increased at every step. Volchok, an 
old hand at big game hunting, was obviously nervous. 
He took the lead and walked cautiously ahead, sniffing 
the air or suddenly furrowing his nose in the snow. 

With our guns ready for immediate action and our 
attention strained to the utmost, we ascended the hill, 
going up towards a precipitous rock. 

Volchok stopped. He moved backwards and began to 
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filled our hearts with foreboding. 
“ That’s very bad,” said Pashkov, ‘‘ Volchok has noticed 
something . . . I wonder what it is? Come on, Volchok— 


come on!” He called to the dog to follow us but Volchok 
would not move: he growled and looked towards a cedar 
tree standing apart. We knew that he was telling us to 
go over to it, and as we drew nearer I saw a small 
dark object in the snow : it was Arseniev’s fur cap ! Horror- 
stricken, we searched for further traces of him. We found his 
gun, stuck barrel downwards, inthe snow. The leather strap 
was broken and an unspent cartridge was still in place, 
showing that Arseniev had been taken by surprise: he 
couldn’t have had the faintest chance to defend himself. 
A few white tufts of tiger’s hair were on the tree. Beyond 
the tree there were no more human footprints but there was 
a heavy trail of a tiger that went towards a narrow gorge. 
We stood petrified with horror. We understood very well 
what had happened. The tiger had been waiting in the 
tree for Arseniev. We could only hope that he had killed 
our poor friend before carrying him off to the gorge. 

Without speaking to each other, we moved on down the 
hill. We knew that it was useless to consider rescuing 
Arseniev alive but we had to find out where the tiger had 
taken him. 

Volchok had ceased howling and went ahead of us down 
the gorge. The descent was difficult: there was little 
foothold and we had practically to glide down on the snow. 
We saw evidences that the tiger had passed this way and 
that he had been carrying a load in his mouth. Slithered 
marks were visible on either side of the trail—marks made, 
we felt sure, by the legs and arms of Arseniev dragging over 
the snow. At the extremity of the gorge we found a part 
of Arseniev’s head, a discovery that sickened Pashkov and 
myself, One hand, still in a fur glove, and a few bones 
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completely bare of flesh were on the ground under a bush, 
and pieces of Arseniev’s clothing were scattered about 
the place. That was all that remained of our friend—— 
Pashkov shuddered. ‘‘ What a dreadful end,” he said 
sadly. ‘“‘ And to think that at the very last moment I decided 
not to go with him! Had we been together we might have 
killed the tiger—or he might have killed both of us ! ” 

I emptied the contents of my sack in with Pashkov’s and 
we set to the grim task of gathering up the remains of 
Arseniev. They should be buried near our cabin. 


THE TIGERS’ NIGHT 


O you know what ‘‘ The Tigers’ Night” is? 
ID Probably you do not ; soI shall tell you something 
about it. 

I was hunting in a thick cedar forest running back from 
the Lianzuze river, and at sunset of a freezing December 
day I reached the hut of Li-sun, a respectable Chinese 
trapper. He was overjoyed to have a visitor in his lonely 
hut and he invited me, with the true hospitality of the 
Taiga, to spend the night in his shelter. The kettle was 
promptly put on the fire, and Li-sun busied himself with 
the preparation of pelmenis—small boiled meat pies— 
a favourite food of the nomadic and settled peoples of 
Siberia. It was warm inside the hut; in fact it was too 
warm. But we hunters have trained ourselves to stand 
extremes of temperature and to endure bitter cold in the 
open and great heat indoors. Li-sun and I enjoyed our 
meal together and I soon retired to a corner where my host 
had spread out a pair of good goat-skins for my bed. He 
brought a third skin to cover me and I settled down for a 
night’s sleep. 

I was tired after my long day of walking in deep snow 
with a heavy sack on my back. It was good to snuggle 
comfortably into my fur bed. I felt supremely happy, and 
congratulated myself that nothing in the world would disturb 
the peace of the luxuriously warm hut—certainly nothing 
in the world would induce me to go outside its door till 
morning. 

Li-sun was a very old man, probably eighty years of age. 
He sat by the fire, smoking his long pipe and occasionally 
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dropping a word to me or muttering to himself. Noises 
from outside held his attention from time to time. He 
would lift his head to listen for a few moments ; then again 
dropping it, almost to the level of his knees. He puffed at 
his pipe, filling the hut with pungently-smelling clouds of 
smoke from his Taiga-grown tobacco. 

Beyond the walls of our warm shelter was the cold, moon- 
less night. Thick layers of ice, the result of severe frosts 
of the last few weeks, had blocked up rivers and streams. 
The frosts were now attacking the trees, freezing out 
moisture and causing them to crack ominously. We could, 
at intervals, hear the roars of tigers away in the distance. 
Their angry voices had at first seemed to be close to the 
hut. Then we heard them far away. The noise came back 
to us like a kind of moaning, and mingled eerily with the 
soughing of wind in the pine-tops and creaking of snow- 
loaded cedar trees. 

“This night, and for the next two nights,” said Li-sun, 
throwing a few small, dry logs on the fire, “1s the time of 
the Tigers’ annual festival. They answer the call of their 
Chief, the Great Van, and come from all over the forest to 
join him here. They are after blood. No other animal will 
remain in their vicinity at the time of the Tigers’ Festival. 
They go away, leaving the tigers to the undisputed posses- 
sion of the forest. If the tigers cannot find any other animal 
to kill, they tear to pieces one of their own community and 
drink his blood. Only the Great Van does not take part 
in this ceremony; he looks on from the top of a rock.” 
Li-sun spoke in a hushed voice, an expression of awe-struck 
reverence on his worn face. 

He put aside his pipe and listened intently to the rustlings 
of the Taiga. The wind, growing in force, howled furiously, 
carrying masses of dry snow and throwing it against the 
walls of the hut. It whistled over the top of our hut and 
wailed in the branches of the surrounding trees, breaking 
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loose small twigs and depositing them with a bang on the 
roof. 

Now and again, the wind dropped into a doleful moan ; 
then rising again, it resumed its furious howling. During 
the quiet periods the thunderous roars of tigers came to us, 
alarming Li-sun into a state of agitation and fear. The 
Great Van, the King of Tigers, was claiming blood for his 
subjects ! 

To hear the roaring of tigers in the Taiga at night 1s an 
unsettling experience for anyone, and to a novice, hearing it 
for the first time, the effect on his nerves can be seriously 
harmful. The tiger, when stirred to a state of excitement, 
makes a noise peculiarly his own. It has no resemblance 
to any familiar sound. He starts with a deep commanding 
growl, something like ‘‘EOuN.’”’ ‘Twice he gives this 
tremendous growl—very seldom calling three times. The 
growling is followed by a short pause, possibly to enable 
him to replenish his lungs with air. Then a violent torrent 
of thundering sounds comes tumbling out of his throat. 
They are ferocious, blood-curdling, and no animal chooses 
to remain long within earshot of those tiger calls. Panic- 
stricken man and beast flee headlong for safety at a break- 
neck speed, disregarding every other kind of danger in their 
terror at Great Van’s voice. Sometimes fright overpowers 
them to such an extent that they cannot run; they fall on 
the ground in a state of stupor, becoming temporarily 
paralysed, and so falling easy victims of the tiger. Any man 
is liable to be shocked into a similar state of helpless nervous- 
ness. Instances of fright-paralysed hunters being killed by 
tigers are not uncommon in Manchuria. 

‘* Tigers’ Nights ’’ occur regularly towards the end of 
December, when the period of mating begins. The Festival 
lasts about three weeks, and during the time the tiger is at 
his most daring and most cruel, fighting desperately both 
against men and his own kind. 
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I have spent many nights in the Taiga, alone, or with my 
fellow-hunters, sitting by the fire and listening to tigers 
challenging their rivals. I must admit that I found some- 
thing splendid in their ardent powerful calls, resounding 
through the frost-bound forests. There is a primitive 
splendour in the challenging roars. Supreme Masters of 
the Great Taiga are in command ! 

On one such “‘ Tigers’ Night” I had with me a companion, 
a young man not yet experienced in the ways of the Taiga. 
The effect on his nerves was disastrous and might have cost 
him his life. The young man was a particular friend of 
mine from Moscow. He had come to Manchuria in order 
—so he told me—‘“ to shake off his troubles,’ and also to 
hunt tigers. 

Frosty weather and clear Manchurian skies made him 
soon forget the troubles left behind in Moscow ; and it did 
not take him long to enter whole-heartedly into the spirit 
of our hunting life. Shortly after his arrival in the Taiga 
we were making preparations for a long trip into the 
mountains. We were going on a tiger hunt. 

Before taking my friend into the depths of the Taiga we 
had a few short practice expeditions. I wanted him to get 
some knowledge of a huntsman’s ways, and to learn some- 
thing of the district we were in. Also I could see that he 
needed practice with his excellent gun which he had little 
Opportunity to use while living in Moscow. 

We started out on our real hunting tour on a December 
morning. We expected to remain away from our hut for at 
least a fortnight. 

Our first halt was planned to be at the cabin of a trapper 
friend of mine, Chapy-gow. The cabin was on the bank 
of the River Tutakhetze and about twenty-five miles from 
Khandaokhetze, where I was living at the time. We 
expected to cover the distance, in spite of the short winter 
day, before nightfall, Boars had been invading the upper 
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reaches of the river that winter, and where boars were 
plentiful one could be sure of finding tigers. They follow 
closely on the trails of their much-appreciated food. My 
friend’s eagerness to “ bag ”’ a few boars caused us frequent 
deviations from our course. The boars’ footprints crossed 
and recrossed in a dozen directions, with the result that 
dusk found us at a spot fully ten miles away from the 
trapper’s hut, busily engaged in skinning four boars we 
had killed during the afternoon. 

To resume our march seemed to me inadvisable. The 
night was drawing in and the presence of tigers in the 
neighbourhood—we repeatedly saw their footprints on the 
snow—made me wonder about my friend. I was not at all 
sure how he would behave; this was going to be his first 
night of face-to-face meeting with tigers. So I thought it 
would be better for both of us to remain near a good, 
blazing fire during the night and re-open our operations by 
daylight. 

Accordingly, we made the necessary preparations for a 
night’s camp, gathering in quantities of twigs and collecting 
a good pile of broken branches from fir trees. The larger 
branches we formed into triangles, placed at intervals to 
form a wide circle. These we lighted and we also had a 
smaller fire blazing in the centre of the circle. We intended 
to spend the night in security, if not in peace. 

The blazing fires, creating a circle of quivering light, 
emphasized the darkness around. Beyond the fires, the 
night became remote, thick, forbidding. My friend was 
apparently fascinated by the strange remoteness of the 
night, the fires, and the unusual “ atmosphere ” of a night 
camp in the Taiga. He sat silent, watching me making tea 
and preparing our hard-earned meal. When he did speak, 
it was in a sort of mesmerised way. “ You say,” he looked 
at me dreamily, “ that ‘ Tigers’ Nights ’’ week occurs only 
in December! What a remarkable theme for a play ! 
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Beasts’ festival ! Beasts, obeying the call of Nature, assemble 
in the dark, frozen forests—they have come to celebrate the 
wedding of their Master. Blood flows on the white snow. 
They are all thirsty; they drink; they fight for the 
blood.” 

I turned round sharply and stared at him. Was the fellow 
dreaming or joking? ‘“‘ Wait a moment,” I advised him, 
‘you will hear the artists presently—they will act, I assure 
you. They will sing, howl, and roar to your heart’s delight. 
Their singing might inspire you to compose suitable music 
for your play.” 

No sooner had I finished my jocular sentence than I 
heard, unpleasantly distinct, the unmistakable ‘ EOUN.” 
It came through the dark curtain of night, hanging thick, 
forbidding, around our blazing fires. That call, I knew, was 
the first call of invitation. Another voice answered ; then 
another and another, all of them announcing their owner’s 
intention to fight to a finish. 

The sounds of their roaring echoed back from the distance, 
and it seemed that a host of tigers were descending the hill 
and heading towards our camp. So far, there was really 
no danger in the situation ; two of us, armed with excellent 
rifles and sitting behind a barrier of blazing fires, were fairly 
secure against an attack. No tigers, whatever their moods, 
would be likely to attack us behind our blazing barricade, 
I thought. 

To pile on more wood and get the fires blazing still more 
fiercely, was all that seemed necessary ; and I threw on an 
armful of twigs and branches which we had gathered earlier 
for our night’s protection. The tigers were padding our 
way ; they were not far off now ; at least I judged so by the 
tremendous noise rolling through the darkness. Growling 
angrily to each other, they challenged positions. For a while 
the noises were near at hand, coming from the left ; then 
they were on the right, higher up, behind the hills. Again 
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they were on the lower level ; this time calling in a different 
key—like the gigantic miaowing of cats. 

Holding my rifle in one hand I moved from fire to fire, 
piling on all the available fuel. I kept a rather anxious eye 
on my friend. His reaction to the display of fireworks 
accompanied by the sonorous voices of tigers was rather 
disturbing. He sat close to a fire, his rifle behind him on the 
snow. His face was quite expressionless, though his eyes, 
staring blankly, were focused in the direction of the sounds. 
Then, as I looked at him, he jumped to his feet, and, lifting 
his head above the fires as if preparing to address an audience 
in a theatre, he began to sing. He had a beautiful baritone 
voice and had, indeed, some fame in Moscow as a singer. 
He sang with great emotion, choosing as his opening number 
an aria from a popular Russian opera. The singing, accom- 
panied by the roarings of tigers and cracklings of blazing 
fires, added to the fantasy of the night. At the end of the 
first song he paused for a while, his face still an empty blank. 
He didn’t take the slightest notice of me. In fact he 
appeared to be unconscious of my presence. Presently he 
began another aria, singing it in a much fuller voice. A 
definite sense of uneasiness crept over me. What was the 
matter with the man ? Had he gone mad ? I was not at all 
comfortable with tigers all round us, and my friend behaving 
in this most curious manner |! 

There could be no prospect of help from anywhere. The 
trapper’s hut was ten miles away and the night dark as 
pitch. I took comfort in convincing myself that the fires, 
whatever happened, would keep the beasts at a safe distance. 
I must attend to them; I must make them blaze; put on 
more wood; pile on all available fuel. I pushed a thick 
branch into the nearest fire and threw cones and twigs 
across to the others. The beautiful baritone was ringing 
behind me at the far side of the fire-circle, filling the air 
with familiar tunes. “I will put another piece of wood or 
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two into the fire,” I thought, “‘ and then I will go and speak 
to him. I must try to pacify him. He is frightened. 
‘Tigers’ Nights’ are not for these Moscow fellows. Why 
did I bring him down here ? I should have known better |” 
These thoughts were flashing through my mind while I 


was attending to the fires. 
The singing behind me stopped. It came to an abrupt 
end, broken off in the middle of a word... . I turned 


quickly and, to my horror, I saw I was alone. My friend 
had gone. There was no trace of him! He disappeared 
into the darkness as if he had been taken away by invisible 
hands. I looked round again. I shouted to him to answer 
me. There was no response. The tigers, who up till now 
had been quarrelling and growling near us, had quietened 
down. The crackling of our fires broke into the sinister 
silence. What was the use of them now? I must go and 
find my friend. Where was he? His rifle was gone too ; 
a fact that gave me a certain amount of relief. It meant 
that he had not been carried away by a tiger, a possibility 
which I imagined might have explained his disappearance. 

‘ The ‘ Tigers’ Night’ has played on his mind; it has 
upset him completely,’ I thought. Here was a misfortune 
bad enough in all conscience. But where should I go in 
search of him ? In which direction ? I had no idea. I fired 
several shots in the air and waited a while, and again fired 
a succession of shots. There was no reply. 

The tigers, too, had gone. That added to my anxiety. 
Perhaps they were following my friend and he would be 
killed by them before he was aware of danger! The man 
must be out of his mind; wandering about in the dark 
frozen Taiga! The mysterious business completely baffled 
me. And I could do nothing till daybreak. Then I must 
look for and follow my friend’s footprints. I must try to 
find him, dead or alive. I sat by the fire and patiently 
waited, firing my gun from time to time and listening, hoping 
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for an answer. But no answer came to my signals. The 
sounds of my shots alone echoed back to me through the 
greyish light of approaching dawn. 

When it grew light enough to distinguish footprints on 
the snow, I started in search of my friend. After careful 
examination of the ruffled snow for footprints, I thought 
that I had found the right marks and followed them for 
some distance. They led me towards the river-bank. 
There they disappeared under a sheet of fresh snow, fallen 
since daybreak. I stood irresolute, and feeling utterly 
baffled. My friend had been roaming alone for several 
hours, and literally, had left no trace behind. Was he still 
alive ? Was he wandering about, trying to get back to our 
camp ? I fired more shots into the air but no one answered. 
It was useless, I thought, to continue my search single- 
handed ; I must get help. Chapy-gow’s hut was about eight 
miles distant, and I set out quickly towards it. I hoped to 
get help from Chapy-gow, and possibly from other hunters 
as well. Three or four of us on the search could explore 
the whole district and surely find some traces of my friend 
—either his rifle or his clothing, if he’d had the misfortune 
to have fallen a victim of tigers. Chapy-gow was at home. 
It did not take long to persuade him to join me in my search. 
He was a brisk little man, and soon we were on our way to 
call on two other Chinese trappers in the forest. ‘They will- 
ingly agreed to come with us. With four of us on the search 
we should be able to explore every corner of the district. 

For five days we searched the woods bordering the valley 
and scoured the adjoining hills, crossing and recrossing 
them many times. Our search was in vain. My friend had 
vanished, leaving no marks, no traces ; nothing, in fact, that 
could even help us to imagine the sequel to his dramatic 
disappearance. We believed that he was dead. No towns- 
man could exist for long, wandering alone and without food, 
in the frost-bound Taiga. 
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We held our last council; considered every possibility ; 
examined all the suggestions put forward, and finally agreed 
that there was nothing else to be done. We must give up 
our search. 

The trappers returned to their huts, and I went back to 
my station. I was weighted with sadness about my friend. 
I felt I was responsible for his death; I should not have 
taken him to the Taiga at that time of year. 

A few more days passed, and I still hoped against hope 
that, by some miracle, my friend might be found. There 
was just a possibility he’d turn up one day. My optimism 
was rewarded. I received a message one evening telling 
me that he’d found shelter in an out-of-the-way corner of 
the forest. It seemed that a hunter, seventy miles away, on 
the extreme border of the Taiga, had been trailing a family 
of boars, when he came across my friend in the forest. ‘This 
hunter knew nothing of the search that had been going on 
for days, and he was alarmed when he saw a man, in the 
depth of the forest, walking aimlessly, his eyes haggard, 
his clothes torn, and talking loudly to himself. 

This surely was a madman ! 

After some conversation with the wild-looking young man, 
the hunter gleaned that he had some connection with me. 
So he persuaded my friend to accompany him to his hut, 
which was a mile away. There he gave the man hot food 
and put him to bed, and then he dispatched a messenger to 
me to ask me to come at once. 

I found my friend in a very nervous condition indeed. 
I took him home with me and looked after him until he was 
able to undertake a journey. He had to be treated in a 
Khailin hospital, and then, when he was fit to go on a long 
train journey, he was taken to Moscow, where he had to 
undergo special treatment in a mental hospital. 

A “ Tiger’s Night,” in the Manchurian forest, is not a 
performance to be attended by nervous people. My friend 
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fell victim to it. The roars of tigers, combined with the 
blazing of fires, in the depths of the frozen, snow-clad 
Taiga, had unhinged his mind, He had left me on that 
memorable December night in a terrified attempt to 
escape. 

No one knows how many miles he walked in the forest 
before he was found, seventy miles away. It was something 
in the nature of a miracle that he had not been devoured by 
tigers. 

He eventually recovered completely from his illness, and 
a year later, in 1914, he wrote to tell me that he was going 
with his regiment to the Austrian front. Within the first 
month of hostilities, he was killed. 
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customs of old-world cruelty still survive. A man 

has still to fight, in a ceaseless struggle, to defend 
every hour of his existence, not only against Nature, but 
more particularly against relentless superstitions. 

The forests, covering vast tracts of Girin province, extend 
for hundreds of miles. They reach across mountain ridges, 
river valleys, and over endless miles of tableland. Forest 
dwellers call these vast tracts of forest, Shoe-khay (Forest 
Sea), and indeed they resemble a shoreless sea, ever roaring, 
ever moving, and singing its song—the song of the Taiga. 

A man who seeks to make his living in the depths of the 
forest must be stout-hearted and ever watchful. There is 
no room for the idle or careless man: idleness would weaken 
his strength and carelessness would lead him direct to death. 
The Taiga has evolved its own code of laws, unwritten laws, 
based on customs of bygone days. These laws are severe 
and merciless. The capital crime is theft, not murder ; 
and the punishment for theft, throughout the Manchurian 
Taiga, is death. 

In the section of Girin province crossed by the railway, 
life is made easier for forest dwellers. The coming of the 
railway has brought a certain civilising influence. It is in 
the far-away corners of Shoe-khay, where few civilised men 
have penetrated, that the old heathen gods of the virgin 
forest still hold sway. Cruelties, heart-sickening to think 
about, are practised in all good faith that the god of the 
forest wills them. 


I: the primeval forests of South-Eastern Manchuria, 
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The Taiga trial is a quick one and there is no appeal. 
The plaintiff is also the witness and the decision of the court 
is carried out immediately. The convicted person is usually 
buried alive (members of the court fulfilling the duties of 
grave-diggers), though in winter, when the earth is frozen 
two or three yards deep, making the digging of a grave 
impossible, the condemned man is given to tigers. He is 
tied to a tree and left there, to be devoured alive. 

Sometimes the condemned man 1s allowed to have a cup 
of samshu, a drink which induces some degree of merciful 
oblivion. This is considered very humane treatment. 

Queerly enough, the tree where a man has been tied 
and eaten alive is regarded as sacred by Shoe-khay 
dwellers. 

They build, nearby the tree, a small temple, dedicated 
to the service of Great Van, the Mountain Spirit. 

A trapper, hunter, or other forest man, coming upon one 
of these temples, stops and offers a prayer to the Mountain 
Spirit. He also lights a candle by the temple altar and 
places a stone at the foot of the tree. One finds, frequently, 
in the remote corners of Shoe-khay, piles of stones circling 
the trunks of trees and telling their tale of tragedy. 

Nowadays, when civilisation is working its way into the 
country, this terrible custom of martyring thieves is gradually 
dying out. 

During my many years of wandering in the Manchurian 
mountains and forests, I came in close contact with the 
inhabitants, thereby learning much of their mode of life 
and, sometimes, actively sharing in it. 

An incident, illustrating this cruel practice of Taiga 
justice, remains very fresh in my memory. 

It happened in January. We had been hunting boars for 
nearly two weeks, in the thick cedar forest of Khailin-khe. 
The short winter day was drawing in, and we were hastening 
westward along the rocky hills. A hunter, Akindin 
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‘“ Great Van was dead... . 
(Offering to the Mountain Spirit.) 
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Matrosov, was with me. He walked ahead along the narrow 
path, leaving behind him a heavy odour from his well- 
primed pipe. 

We were nearing our goal—the hut of my trapper friend 
Toon-lin—when we came upon fresh tiger footprints in the 
snow. ‘The marks showed that tigers had gone up to the 
tree-clad hills, where we expected to find the boars. We 
hurried along, wishing to get to the hut before complete 
darkness shut out our path. It was a winding, zigzagging 
path, difficult to follow, and darkness had overtaken us 
before we reached the hut. 

Toon-lin heard our footsteps on the crackling snow and 
recognised our voices. He came out to meet us, pleased to 
welcome visitors to his lonely log cabin. It was pleasantly 
warm in the cabin, and Matrosov and I enjoyed the cosiness 
as we sat at the low table drinking teaand eating hot pelmenis. 
We were both dead tired and we soon made up our beds on 
the narrow benches and went to sleep. 

Not long before sunrise, I awoke, disturbed by movements 
about the cabin. I looked round and saw Toon-lin standing 
by the door, listening intently to some outside noise. It was 
still dark in the valley, and the moon was fast disappearing 
beyond the black range of hills. 

‘“* What is it?’ I asked him, “‘ Shina?’’ The old man 
waved his hand nervously and whispered, gravely : ‘‘ Don’t 
go out! Very bad. Two Governors-Van! Been listening 
all night! Van is angry; if we disturb him he will eat up 
the Chinaman.” 

He pointed in the direction of an outside sound. 
‘* Listen,”’ he said, ina low voice. I heard sinister cracklings 
of the snow; the heavy steps of tigers were coming very 
near. ‘The creatures were now wailing round the cabin ; 
we could hear them approaching the door, and it seemed as 
if they intended to break through. I snatched up my rifle. 


1 Pelmenis—little boiled meat pies. 
M 
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The old man was horrified at my action; he shook his head 
disapprovingly at me: ‘‘ Don’t, don’t!” 

Matrosov now wakened, but remained silent. He stretched 
himself and yawned ; then, leaning on his elbow, he peered 
through a small opening in the wall. ‘ No use going out 
now! It’s too dark,” he said, “‘ we won’t see him: it’s 
better to wait until there is more light.” 

Toon-lin, his slanting, Mongolian eyes unusually wide 
open, was still listening to the heavy steps of the beasts. 

He knew that the terrible Van, the man-eater, wanted an 
offering. A man must be sacrificed. If one human body 
isn’t given voluntarily, he will take ten men of his own 
accord. This was the reason, Toon-lin was explaining, 
why Van and his wife were prowling about his cabin, for 
the last two nights. 

Toon-lin told us that, a few miles away, a tiger had 
recently been watching trappers’ posts: regularly, every 
night, he came scratching with his paws on the walls of 
their cabins. The panic-stricken trappers knew what he 
wanted: a human body. They decided it was necessary 
to comply with the demands of the Great Van, but, as none 
of them wanted to be the one given to the tiger, the Chinese 
trappers had to look for a victim elsewhere. Fortunately 
for them the victim was found in an outlying district, on the 
western slope of the mountain range of Tatuindzi. He was 
one of the Chinese peasants who brought food supplies 
from the village: he had stolen sable-skins from the 
trappers’ hiding-place. He was caught, tried, and con- 
demned to be given to the tigers. 

Toon-lin told us this gruesome story, looking worried 
and awestruck, and listening, always, to the noises outside 
the cabin. 

When the first rays of the January sun began to penetrate 
the thick growth on the tops of the hills, Matrosov and I 
stepped out of the cabin. It was still very cold. We 
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shivered, as we held a short council and examined the foot- 
prints. We agreed to follow the trail and go at once in 
pursuit of the two tigers. After a march of ten miles, we 
stopped at the foot of the steep, granite range of Lao-e-lin. 
There the trail disappeared among inaccessible rocks. We 
could not climb the rocks, and the only alternative left to 
us was to follow the path to the valley and hope to find a 
passage over the mountain further down. 

For two hours we tramped on, only to find ourselves faced 
again by another inaccessible wall of rocks. We realised 
that we must give up, at least for that day, our plans of 
having a scratch with the tigers which we were after. 

We were standing, debating what we should do, near to 
a spot where the snow was ruffled and dirty. There were 
evidences that boars had passed this way, so, thinking that 
a ‘‘ bird in the hand is worth two in the bush,” we decided 
to stalk them. 

We separated, and Matrosov went off to make a detour of 
half a mile, our arrangement being that he should wait for 
my shots to signal that I had disturbed the boars, and then 
he was to attack them from the top of the hills. 

I went along the border of the wood for about two hundred 
yards, and was pleased to hear loud and joyful squeals from 
young pigs. I stopped and listened. The squeals were very 
near me, and mingled with the gruntings of old pigs. 

I moved stealthily from tree to tree, keeping myself under 
cover, until I arrived at an open space near the top of the hill. 
And there they were: nearly two hundred pigs of all ages ; 
the elders carrying menacing white tusks; the infants, 
tuskless and joyful. A strong wind was blowing from their 
direction and the pigs did not scent my presence. 

The dark bodies of pigs lying here and there, and of young 
pigs gambolling round them, struck an effective contrast 
with the vast white background. Magpies, the only 
intruders into the peaceful domestic scene, ran familiarly 
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over the pigs, picking insects from the animals and chattering 
loudly to each other. 

In the distance a woodpecker was working hard at his 
interminable tapping. 

I stood, admiring the peaceful picture of Taiga dwellers 
at home, and inhaling the mingled aroma of pine wood, 
warmed by the sun, and of wild beasts. 

The pigs looked very contented and I regretted that we 
needed to replenish our stocks. But man must eat, and I 
levelled my rifle at the nearest animal, who was leisurely 
scratching his back against a tree. The report of my rifle 
echoed sharply in the hills. The pig jumped forward a 
few yards and fell on the snow, reddening it where he fell. 

In a split second the whole herd were on their feet, and, 
as if following an order from a chief, ran at full speed towards 
the summit of the hill. It was a most orderly and silent 
retreat. 

A few minutes later I heard two shots and I knew that 
Matrosov had accounted for two more pigs. Matrosov 
never missed. 

I went to inspect my trophy. The boar was lying on his 
side, his powerful tusks protruding grotesquely from his 
open mouth. He was dead. 

Judging by the size of his head, I guessed his weight to 
be not less than six hundred pounds. I began to skin the 
boar immediately, a job to be done before the body got 
stiff. I was about two hours at the work. When I had 
finished the skinning, I buried the carcass in the snow and 
covered it carefully with-branches and old leaves. I put 
more snow on the top to protect it against small forest 
plunderers. 

I then joined Matrosov, whom I found completing the 
skinning of his kill. “‘ You know,” he said, wiping blood 
from his hands with dry snow, “tigers are not far from 
here.” And he pointed at tigers’ footprints and the beaten 
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path, crossing the top of the hill. There could be no doubt 
that the beasts had gone this way, passing the spot where 
we were standing, quite recently; perhaps this morning. 
Together, Matrosov and I buried the two carcasses in the 
snow and started off again, following the old trail. It went 
zigzagging on the snow amidst scattered masses of rocks ; 
disappearing in the hills behind the steep cliffs, and coming 
down again into the valley. Then, unexpectedly, we saw 
our two tigers high on the hill. They were lying on a 
protruding crag and surveying the woods and the valley 
below them. The distance between us and the tigers was 
still considerable and, as it was close on sunset, we decided 
to spend the night in one of the caverns, so common in the 
Manchurian mountains. We made our beds quickly, using 
pine tree branches and dry leaves, and prepared to have 
a good rest. The tigers made it difficult to sleep. There 
were many of them in the hills, all of them very restless that 
night. Their continuous roaring, echoing in the mountains, 
kept us awake for most of the night. It was one of those 
“ Tigers’ Nights ’’ when the whole Taiga is stirring, pulsa- 
ting, and when male tigers square their differences. 

At dawn we were up, and after having our tea, we set off 
once more along the trail. ‘Towards midday we ascended 
another steep mountain, and, at the top, we came upon 
a dreadful sight. The snow, ruffled and trampled by the 
paws of gigantic cats, was stained with patches of blood. 
Fragments of Chinese garments were scattered about the 
place. A Chinese pig-tail, looking like a writhing serpent, 
was lying beside a fur cap under a cedar tree. Pieces of 
thick cord were hanging from the trunk of the tree, and the 
trunk itself was smeared with blood. A few yards away from 
the tree, we saw a frozen pool of blood, with a human skull 
and some bones gnawed of every vestige of flesh. A ghastly 
tragedy had taken place here. We remembered the words 
of Toon-lin. This horrible mess was all that remained of 
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the unfortunate Chinese peasant who stole the two sable- 
skins. He had been given to the tigers by his superstitious 
and unmerciful judges. Tied tightly to the tree, he was 
gradually torn to pieces by the beasts. 

We stood in silence, horrified, sickened by the dreadful 
scene. Even Matrosov, who could not be called a senti- 
mentalist, gave way to his feelings of disgust; he swore 
violent and terrible curses on the trappers who had sent the 
man to such an appalling death. 

We resumed our march in pursuit of tigers. We were 
now warmed by the bright Manchurian sun, shining from a 
cloudless sky, intensely blue. The stillness of the morning 
was broken into by the croaking of hungry ravens, hastening 
to the cedar tree. We kept our pace and continued along the 
trail. Soon we came to a spot where tigers—evidently there 
were two of them—had separated. The female had gone 
into the thicket, and the male had headed straight towards 
the temporary camp of Chinese workmen who were felling 
trees along the route of the railway line. Two men from this 
camp and four of their horses had been killed recently by 
tigers : no wonder the panic-stricken Chinese were refusing 
to go to the forest ! 

Well, we had tracked the tigers down, and the Great Van 
knew that we were following him. 

A short way ahead of us were a flock of ravens, circling 
and croaking, as if anticipating a good feast—a sure sign 
that a tiger was near. With our nerves strained to a high 
pitch we advanced noiselessly. My fiercely-beating heart 
seemed to be knocking against the bones of my chest. The 
decisive moment was at hand. 

Matrosov and I separated, he going to the right, and I to 
the left. Keeping well within sight of each other, we moved, 
inch by inch, towards the croaking ravens. The ravens, 
disturbed by our approach, left the tree and flew away to 
another point of vantage. We rounded the tree and came, 
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unexpectedly, upon our quarry, the Great Van, lying behind 
the tree. He was lying on his belly and nervously lashing 
the snow with his long tail. 

We stopped instantly. We were about thirty paces from 
him. The tiger looked at us attentively; apparently he 
was calculating the distance between himself and us, and 
planning his attack. This was a vital moment. Then the 
tiger, flattening his ears close to his head, stretched his 
lithe body ready to spring. He stiffened for the leap, and 
Matrosov and I discharged our rifles almost simultaneously. 
The beast, checked in his leap, fell near to us, but rose 
quickly, snarling and ready to attack. Two more bullets 
finished him off. With relief we saw him lying on the white 
snow, blood flowing freely from his wounds. Another 
deep gasp, a last convulsive movement, and the Mountain 
Spirit was dead. 

“€ Well, Great Van!’ said Matrosov, “‘ that’s the end of 
you! You have had your share of human blood and now 
you have paid with your life.” 

The tiger was one of unusual beauty. He measured 
nearly four metres, and Matrosov, lovingly stroking the fur 
with his rough hand, humorously commented on the 
expensive fur worn by the Mountain Spirit. 


LITTLE VAN 


I ITTLE VAN was in great distress. His father, 
Van-fu-lin, had been kidnapped by the Khun- 
ghuzes and taken to the mountains: the bandits 

were asking a ransom of one thousand Kharbin dollars and 
it didn’t seem possible that Little Van’s mother could find 
so much money. He knew that she had raised what she 
could by asking her husband’s debtors to pay towards the 
thousand dollars, and also that she had sold her dowry, 
brought with her when she married Van-fu-lin. 

The dowry had been kept in the sacred chest as long as 
Little Van could remember. He could see that his poor 
mother was dead beat, worn out with scouring all possible 
sources where the money might be obtained. But they 
still hadn’t enough: there were only five hundred dollars, 
and the Khunghuzes were threatening to kill his father 
unless a thousand dollars were paid at once. 

The Trading Society, of which his father was a member, 
had promised to lend some money towards the ransom, but 
they delayed ; the money had not come; and meanwhile 
the fateful hour was rapidly drawing near. Any day now, 
a basket might arrive with the head of Little Van’s father in 
it. ‘That was something too dreadful to be thought about. 

Little Van was just ten years old; he was a wise little 
boy and looked much older than his years. He knew quite 
a lot about life in the forest, for his father, who was a timber 
merchant, had often taken him into the deep forests, where 
he had seen workmen felling immense trees and sawing them 
into boards and logs, His father paid the workmen money 
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for cutting down the trees, and Little Van had often seen 
the men loading the boards and logs on to small carts, and 
taking them off to town to be sold. He knew the country 
for miles around and could find his way anywhere ; he was 
not afraid of the forest nor of people: everyone was kind 
to him and called him “‘ Little Van, the Merchant.” When 
he grew up he was going to become a timber merchant, like 
his father. 

But, oh dear !—the dreadful thought came again—his 
father might soon be dead if something wasn’t done quickly. 
Little Van sat thinking : if only he could find a way to save 
his father! Whatever would become of his mother and 
brother and sisters, he thought, when the bandits murdered 
his good father? Now, if they cut off Little Van’s head, 
nothing would change in the world: he does not bring 
any money to his parents; they would not lose much if he 
were dead. 

Why shouldn’t he go to the Khunghuzes and offer himself 
as a substitute for his father? He would plead, implore 
them, and surely the bandits would listen to him. If they 
must cut off a head, then wasn’t his head as good as anybody 
else’s ? Yes, that is what he would do: he would go to the 
Khunghuzes and speak to them himself. He would not 
tell his mother what he was going to do, he feared she would 
not let him go. 

So, very stealthily, he rose early next morning, put a few 
dried maize buns into a small sack, and set off to the Taiga. 

He knew the way perfectly to Tun-lin’s hut, and from 
Tun-lin he felt sure he would get some help and advice. 

Tun-lin was a trapper and his father’s best friend. He 
liked Little Van too, and would be ready to help him by 
wise counsel. Perhaps Tun-lin would take him straight to 
the bandits himself! By walking steadily from sunrise, at 
midday he should reach Tun-lin’s hut. Everybody said that 
Tun-lin was a Great Old Man. 
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Little Van trudged on, walking under tall trees that swayed 
and creaked. Owls, hidden somewhere in the branches, 
cried and cried: ‘‘Poo-hoo! Poo-hoo!” Little Van knew 
they were only birds crying, not really witches, yet his heart 
jumped about uncomfortably and he began to run as fast 
as he could. He was glad when he came to an open space, 
the dark,. creaking trees left behind. 

It was cold, too, underneath the heavy branches. Out in 
the open he felt brave; the sun was shining, the birds 
singing friendlily—not like cruel witches. But he must not 
stop to listen to the birds: he must hurry on to Tun-lin. 
Ah! There was the little temple on the top of the hill! 
Tun-lin’s hut was not much further on, and after Little 
Van had said a prayer by the temple, he would soon be with 
the Great Old Man. When he came to the forest with his 
father, some time ago, they had made prayers at the temple, 
to the Mountain Spirit, and they had attached scraps of 
cloth, torn. off their coats, to the branches of a cedar tree. 
Little Van knew that he must go again to the temple and say 
a prayer to the Great Mountain Spirit: all spirit-fearing 
travellers must do that. So Little Van said a prayer, asking 
the Mountain Spirit to help him to rescue his father, Van- 
fu-lin. Then he tore off a piece of his blue cloth coat and 
hung it on the cedar tree. That made him feel happier: he 
was sure that the Spirit would remember what Little Van 
had asked him to do. 

Now he had to go down the hill, cross a bubbling stream, 
and follow a path which would bring him straight to 
Tun-lin’s hut. He stepped out briskly, feeling full of 
courage. 

Oh! What was that? Reeds along the bank of the 
stream were moving, bending ; someone heavy was treading 
among them. Little Van’s courage jumped away and he 
began to run down the hill. Oh !—to get across the water 
quickly !—Then he would run again; run all the way to 
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Tun-lin’s hut! Someone, still hidden in the reeds, was 
making a terrifying noise. 

Little Van trembled and tried to run faster; but before 
he could reach the water an immense tiger stepped out 
from the reeds. He looked in surprise at the little boy, and 
Little Van looked back at him. This, he knew, was the 
Great Van, the Mountain Spirit, Master of the Taiga. 
Perhaps Great Van had never seen a little Chinese boy 
before ? Perhaps that was why he was looking so hard at 
Little Van |! 

Great Van continued to stare at the boy for some very 
long moments. Then he opened his terrible mouth, 
showing big, dreadful teeth, and roared. ‘“‘ Go away! 
Go away!” he seemed to say, and, turning his back to 
Little Van, walked into the water, right up to his belly. 
He was thirsty and had come to drink the clear, cold, 
mountain water. Little Van was afraid to move. What was 
the Great Spirit going to do to him? But Great Van went 
on drinking, raising his head for a moment to give another 
mighty roar, and again turning to drink. He quenched his 
thirst, and, without taking any more notice of Little Van, 
the Great Spirit slowly crossed the stream and disappeared 
in the thick forest. 

Little Van was very happy. The Mountain Spirit knew 
all about him then! Knew where he was going—and did 
not want to hurt him! He must have heard Little Van’s 
prayer | 

The boy ran fast : he was out of breath when he came to 
the hut of old Tun-lin. The trapper was sitting at his door, 
smoking a long pipe. He recognised Little Van, but did 
not speak until the boy came quite close and made a 
deep bow. Tun-lin bowed too, and addressed the boy 
politely. 

He knew all about the misfortune which had befallen 
Van-fu-lin and he listened attentively while Little Van told 
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him the purpose of his visit; that he wished to substitute 
his father, and that he came to ask Tun-lin’s assistance. 

Tun-lin sat silent for a while, his face grave. He was 
thinking about Little Van’s plan, and presently he said that 
he believed the Khunghuzes might accept the offer. He 
agreed that it would be better for the family if Van-fu-lin 
could be saved. 

‘They can live without you,” he said. “ They cannot 
live without your father. We will go to-morrow to see the 
Khunghuz chief. I will try to save you both: if I cannot 
do that, it’s better for you to die than your father—now you 
must come and have some food.”” The old man led the boy 
into the hut and gave him hot soup and tea, telling him: 
“‘ Whatever happens to-morrow, we must eat to-day.” 

While Little Van ate his meal, Tun-lin sat silent and 
smoked his pipe. He was a good-hearted man, and he was 
trying to think of some way to save the father and the boy. 

Little Van, glad to be under shelter and having a nice 
meal, drank up his hot soup and chatted away to silent Tun- 
lin. He told about the owls in the dark forest, the friendly 
birds, the squirrels scuttering up trees, and of how frightened 
he was by the tiger. 

“The Great Van came to drink water at the stream—he 
looked angry, and I thought that the Mountain Spirit had 
come to take Little Van away to the deep forest and eat him 
up.” At Little Van’s story of the Great Van coming to 
drink from the stream, Tun-lin stopped smoking. He took 
the pipe from his mouth and exclaimed in amazement: 
** You met the Great Van and he let you go! Unmolested ! 
Oh, the Great Spirit! He wanted you to save your father ! 
Why did you not tell me that at once ? The Mountain Spirit 
wants you to live. Who would dare, in the great Taiga, 
to behead you or your father now ? ” 

Tun-lin smiled for the first time since the boy had come 
to him. He patted Little Van’s head and told him to go to 
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“So Little Van said a prayer.” 
(Little Van.) 
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bed, and to sleep soundly. ‘“‘ We shall start at dawn,” he 
said. ‘You must rest now—all will be well with your 
father.”” The wise old man knew that no Khunghuz would 
harm either Van-fu-lin or his son when they heard the boy’s 
story. 

Early next morning, long before the birds began twittering 
in the cedar trees, Tun-lin woke the boy, gave him a mug 
of hot tea, and quickly they set off to the Khunghuz camp. 

It was still dark in the forest ; but the old man knew the 
way. Before the sun had sent his first rays above the moun- 
tain, they had gone half-way. Dark ridges were silhouetted 
sharply against the clear, rosy sky and Tun-lin pointed out 
to the boy where the Khunghuz camp was, on the other side 
of the mountains. Little Van’s heart sank deep when he 
looked in the direction of Tun-lin’s pointing finger. Such 
a long way to go! Would they find his father alive? 
Or would they see his head in a basket ready to be sent 
to Little Van’s mother ? Oh, how dreadful ! Little Van shut 
his eyes, trying to shut out the awful thought. 

Tun-lin was taking big strides, and telling Little Van 
jokes and stories, to try to cheer him. He urged the boy on, 
but Little Van was very tired and his feet were sore from 
the stony path, zigzagging up the steep hill. The path led 
them in sight of a small hut, tucked away among cedar trees. 

Three burly Chinese bandits were in the doorway, 
keeping a look-out over the mountain. These three men 
were the outpost ; the main camp being hidden somewhere 
down the gorge. The bandits, armed with long rifles, 
watched the strange pair of travellers approach the hut. 
What had brought old Tun-lin up here with a small Chinese 
boy trotting at his heels ? They knew the old trapper very 
well. 

‘Wait here,’”’ said Tun-lin to Little Van, and he went 
forward alone, to speak to the men. He went into the 
hut for a few minutes and when he came out the Khunghuzes 
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were with him, smiling and talking in a friendly manner. 
A Khunghuz called to Little Van: “So you are the boy 
whose life was spared by the Great Spirit of the Mountain |! 
You are a brave boy! If the Great Spirit did not touch you, 
alone in the forest, no one else would hurt you now. You 
come with us, we shall take you to our Chief: he will decide 
about your father.”’ 

So Tun-lin and Little Van and the big Khunghuzes set 
off for the main camp, down in the gorge. 

The Khunghuz chief, a ferocious-looking old man, was 
sitting in his hut, smoking a long pipe. He looked keenly 
at Little Van. The boy felt himself being pierced by the 
narrow, black eyes while the men from the outpost told 
their Chief the story of the Mountain Spirit and Little Van. 
He was afraid of the Chief’s eyes, but he stood erect, and 
looked straight into them as the ferocious old man listened 
to his men. 

At the end of their story there was a silence. 

“What is going to happen now ?”’ thought Little Van, 
still keeping his eyes on the Khunghuz chief. The Chief 
spoke. He said: “‘ You are a brave boy—but we cannot 
accept you as a substitute for your father. If the Spirit 
of the Mountain let you go, then we cannot take your head.”’ 
. « » After another long silence, while he still looked at the 
boy, the Chief again spoke : 

‘* We shall free your father,” he said. 

Little Van could hardly believe his ears. He looked at 
Tun-lin, standing beside him, and Tun-lin smiled at him 
and nodded his head. Presently, Van-fu-lin was brought in, 
his hands chained behind his back. He saw his son and 
Tun-lin standing near the Chief, but he did not know why 
he had been brought in from the hut which served as the 
camp prison. The Chief was addressing him. To his 
amazement, he heard the words: ‘‘ You are free. We don’t 
want any ransom from you.”’ And then came the order: 
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‘* Take his chains off.”” And Van-fu-lin knew that someone 
had saved him. It was wonderful to be free again. 

The Khunghuzes were smiling, and everybody looked 
happy. The happiest of all was Little Van. He was eager 
to start the homeward journey at once; and to tell his mother 
how good the Mountain Spirit had been to them all. 

When the sun had set behind the black ridge of mountains 
and the valley was filled with thin mist, Little Van and his 
father, Van-fu-lin, and wise Tun-lin, the trapper, and all 
the Khunghuzes went to the temple, standing high on the 
hill, to offer prayer. Tun-lin and Van-fu-lin and his son, 
and the bandits, and the trappers from neighbouring settle- 
ments, and everyone who had heard the story of the 
miraculous escape of Little Van, came to offer prayer to the 
Mountain Spirit. 

‘*O Great Van!” Tun-lin prayed aloud, his eyes lifted 
towards the lofty summit of distant Tatudinze. ‘‘ We are 
standing, our heads humbly bowed, and we have come to 
offer you our gratitude for having spared us, small and 
insignificant people that we are. Your will is done: the 
prisoner is set free. We thank you, O Great Spirit !”’ 

The old man repeated each sentence twice, and at each 
repetition he struck, with a thin stick, an iron bell hanging 
on a cedar tree. 


HUNTERS 


I 


Py ~~ HE dry report of a rifle shot rang out. It came 

from afar, faintly echoing through the wintry trees. 

My dog, Siberlet, and I were in the Taiga, 
following up a trail of a musk-deer. On hearing the shot, 
Siberlet, who had been running ahead, nose to the ground, 
ran back to me and sat beside me, growling and sniffing the 
air. He looked up at me, an invitation in his eyes to go 
with him at once to investigate the meaning of the disturb- 
ance. 

I shook my finger at him, reprovingly! We needed to 
act carefully about stray rifle shots! Siberlet wagged his 
tail and yapped. He understood my admonitory finger 
very well, but he certainly didn’t approve of my delayed 
action. He gave two or three short, half-hearted barks 
before I could get him to sit still. 

We were in the Taiga, sitting on a rocky ridge and looking 
out to the majestic peaks of the Zailin mountains. Below, 
at the foot of the steep ridge, were scattered masses of black 
rocks, tumbled about in chaotic confusion. Patches of snow 
on the black, rugged rocks, made a beautiful effect, as of a 
forceful etching. Beyond the rocks was a deep ravine, 
the bottom of 1t marked by a white, zigzagging ribbon,— 
the river Khailin-khe. Various names are given to this 
river in the different districts which it flows through: in 
the district where Siberlet and I were sitting, it is known as 
the Shiko. It was a splendid scene we looked upon. 

The Zailin range rolled on and on, gradually dwindling 
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towards the horizon and vanishing into a vague, blue haze 
in the western sky. ‘The near slopes of the mountains, dark 
with trees, were dismal. With the approach of winter, 
Taiga dwellers had deserted this part of the forest. Only 
the black woodpeckers, the permanent residents of Man- 
churian forests, were audible, beating the regular tick-tack 
on the dry, frozen trunks of trees. 

Light, feathery clouds, promising wind and snow for 
to-morrow, were rapidly moving across the pale, cold sky. 

I listened again. This particular corner of the Taiga was 
considered ‘‘ unhealthy.’ It was a part where one could 
expect a Khunghuz ambush at almost any time of the year. 
It was a matter of primary importance to me to find out 
who it was that had fired the distant shot ; I had no desire 
to fall into the bandits’ clutches. There was no further 
sound of firing and I thought we~had better go and make a 
reconnaissance. 

I began to descend the ridge, going guardedly from rock 
to rock and halting occasionally to listen for any sign of 
life. My eyes were fixed on the group of trees from whence 
the shot had rung out. Siberlet, pleased to be moving 
again, had been running in front of me, sniffing his way 
towards a big cedar tree. A few yards from the tree he 
stopped, pulled himself back on to his haunches, his hair 
bristling, and growled. 

I also stopped moving. I knew Siberlet’s behaviour 
indicated need for careful tactics, though the forest seemed 
supremely calm: even the woodpeckers had taken a tem- 
porary rest from their interminable work. But Siberlet’s 
warning was not to be ignored, and I stepped to the cover 
of a tree, twisting my head from side to side of the massive 
trunk in an endeavour to locate the potential enemy. 

Siberlet, still sniffing stealthily, moved forward again, 
whilst I remained behind the tree. For about ten minutes 
T stood tense and watchful, waiting to hear Siberlet’s bark. 

N 
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There was no sound of his voice, and presently I saw him 
coming back to me, running fast and jumping over stones 
and fallen trees in his haste to tell me of something which he 
had discovered. I knew by the key of his yapping that 
he had sniffed out the danger. He came up to me, panting, 
and obviously wanting me to return with him and see for 
myself what he had discovered. 

It would be indiscreet to leave the cover of the trees, and 
I moved alertly from one to another until I reached the last 
tree of the group on the border of the wood. I was now 
looking on to a small glade, hedged round with clumps of 
bushes, and, at the far side, a row of slender birch trees. 
Under one of the birch trees stood a man, his back to me. 
He was examining his rifle and was very intent on the 
occupation. 

‘* Reloading it,’’ was my inward comment and I placed my 
hand on the trigger of my rifle. 

I measured with my eye the distance between myself 
and the unknown man and reckoned it to be about a hundred 
paces. I held my rifle ready and kept a sharp watch on the 
man’s movements. 

Was he friend or foe? That was inevitably the instan- 
taneous question one asked oneself on encountering a 
stranger in the Manchurian Taiga. One’s senses must be 
continually anticipating danger, for the law of the Taiga 
is merciless; he who is not watchful will be the first to 
receive the death-dealing bullet. 

At the same time one had to remember that not every 
chance-met acquaintance in the forest was necessarily out 
to rob and murder his fellow-men. I did not know what this 
man’s intentions were, and I pondered as to how I could 
attract his attention without imperilling my own position. 

I must give some kind of a signal of my nearness. So, 
getting my rifle ready for any eventuality, I called loudly 
to my dog. Hearing my voice, the man, his rifle held in 
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both hands, turned round quickly. At sight of me he lowered 
his rifle and came at once towards me. 

“Good day to you!”’ he said, nonchalantly. I saw he 
was a young Russian with a pleasant round face. Flaxen hair 
showed from beneath the lynx cap he was wearing, and a 
small, bushy beard, fair as the flaxen hair of his head, 
framed his tanned face. 

** A fellow from up North,” I thought. It was unusual to 
meet a new and unknown hunter in the Taiga. There was 
a moment’s awkward silence and then the man, quizzing 
me speculatively with his blue, slightly bulging eyes, said : 
“You are hunting, too?” He spoke in the tones of a 
cultured man, a fact causing me some surprise, for I 
thought that I knew all the people in the district belonging 
to my own class. 

“Yes, 1am. I was on the trail of a musk-deer—but now 
I see that you have got it!” 

The stranger waved his hand in embarrassment. He 
pointed towards the bushes where he had been standing 
and explained apologetically: “‘ Yes: I killed the deer. 
I was just going to skin it, when I saw you... . With 
whom have I the honour to talk ?”’ he asked. 

I told him my name and asked for his. 

*“* My name is Alexander Vasselovsky.”” He held out his 
hand and gave mine a vigorous shake. 

We walked over to the birch tree, where he had begun on 
the skinning of the deer, and he recommenced his operations. 

‘* What a beautiful dog you’ve got !”’ Alexander Vassel- 
ovsky glanced at Siberlet, sitting now at a respectful distance 
and looking at the carcass of the animal he had scented out 
earlier in the day. ‘‘ With a dog like that, one couldn't 
perish in the Taiga. A splendid animal!’’ The Russian 
spoke enthusiastically. 

Siberlet sat looking at the deer. 

After he had skinned the deer, Vasselovsky cut out 
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the musk-gland carefully, and with practised skill. He 
wrapped the gland delicately in a piece of cloth and put 
it in his pocket. 

Musk-deer are plentiful in the Manchurian forests, and 
Chinese trappers, using a variety of traps—some of them 
very cruel contrivances—secure a large number of the 
animals annually. Personally, I disapproved of the con- 
trivances for trapping deer and, whenever possible, I 
destroyed the traps set for them in the Taiga. 

One of the most popular ways of catching the animal‘was 
in a ditch covered with branches and grass scattered over 
the top. The animal, falling through the branches into 
the deep ditch, was rarely able to extricate itself. 

Unfortunately, the cruelty of this method of snaring deer 
was added to by the indifference of trappers to the regular 
inspection of their traps. And the result of their laziness— 
or whatever reasons caused their indifference—was that the 
trapped animals diéd of starvation and exhaustion. The 
loss of animal life in the Taiga through this cruel carelessness 
was on the increase. 

To my remark that I had recently set fire to several 
camouflaged ditches, Vasselovsky replied earnestly : “‘ I hate 
snares and traps, too! The only way to hunt deer is with a 
good rifle |” 

He was now completing his work on the deer. The skin 
and legs of the animal were packed into a small sack, which 
Vasselovsky tied up deftly, and then he lit his pipe and sat 
down for a spell of rest. 

The oblique rays of the setting sun were shafting between 
the dark forest trees. Another hour, and night would be 
upon us. 

I made ready for departure, and said “‘ good-bye.” But 
my new acquaintance raised his flaxen eyebrows and 
protested : 

‘Oh, no! I’m not going to say ‘ good-bye.’ You must 
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come with me to my cabin: it isn’t far from here; and 
I’m sure you would find it more comfortable to stay the 
night under my roof than to sleep in the snow.” I had felt 
attracted by the young man, and readily accepted his invita- 
tion. And also the prospect of spending the night in a warm 
cabin appealed to me. 

We walked out of the forest and, descending the steep 
bank of the Chiko, went along the frozen river. 

Vasselovsky talked vivaciously. I was impressed by his 
avidity for fresh news and the variety of subjects in which 
he was interested. 

He was like a man hungry for contact with the civilised 
world ; a man who had been torn away from it for a long 
time. He wanted to squeeze from me all my knowledge 
about the outside world. When I mentioned that I was a 
married man, and that I saw my family from time to time, 
he sighed : his flow of talk, of questionings, ceased, and he 
answered with a brief Yes, or No, to my remarks. 

The man intrigued me. “ He is one of the ‘ rejected,’ ”’ 
I thought, and let our conversation drop. 


II 


The sky was studded with stars. Deep-bosomed night 
was enfolding the Taiga. Ata bend of the river was a small 
cabin, built under a rock. The cabin door was propped 
shut by a stout pole and covered by goat-skins, nailed over it. 

Vasselovsky threw open the door and invited me to enter. 
His gesture was that of a well-bred man as he laughed and 
advised me to mind my head. 

‘My palace is not very lofty,” he said, and set about 
lighting an oil lamp. The lamp, after discharging streams 
of sooty smoke, settled down to a fair attempt at illumination ; 
it was sufficiently bright to reveal the walls and furniture of 
the Taiga cabin. Two beds, covered with bear-skins, took 
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up the length of one wall. Similar skins were nailed all 
round the cabin walls. An oven, built, evidently, by a self- 
instructed man, occupied a prominent position. The 
oven was still hot and the warmth from it gave one a feeling 
of welcoming comfort and homeliness. 

Vasselovsky, noticing my glance at the two beds, told me 
that he had a mate sharing the cabin with him. 

‘‘ He is away at present, in the forest ; he is a trapper— 
otherwise an excellent fellow!’ Vasselovsky’s joking 
assurance referred, of course, to our conversation in the 
forest when we had both expressed disapproval of deer 
traps. 

He stirred the oven fire and put on a kettle. 

“* My friend should be back soon. . . . Oh, here he is 
coming ! ” 

I heard the crunch-crunch of heavy feet on hard snow, 
and what sounded to me like the neighing of a horse. 
Vasselovsky left the cabin and Siberlet and I were left 
alone. I ordered Siberlet to lie down in the corner, and I 
sat sipping my tea and waiting, with lively interest, to meet 
another new man. 

Vasselovsky was a puzzle tome. Who was he? How did 
he come to be living in this Taiga cabin ? He was not of a 
type usually met with in the Taiga. 

“‘ Here we are! ’’ Vasselovsky pushed forward a gigantic 
figure, clad in a fur coat. 

“‘ His full name is Elias Barabash, but we call him ‘ Elik’ 
—his pet name, you know! Shake hands, Elik, with our 
new friend! Don’t be shy!” 

Barabash crushed my hand in his tiger-like paw, and 
smiled a welcome. He seated himself on the bench and 
removed his fur covering. The trapper was another dis- 
covery for mie: I had never seen him before. His vitality 
dominated the cabin. His face was a bush of hair; the 
large grizzled beard and moustaches grew from everywhere, 
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joining, imperceptibly, the mop of hair on his head, of the 
same steel-black mixture. His boyish eyes twinkled behind 
bushy brows and he smiled, to show two rows of perfect 
white teeth. Only his eyes and teeth were innocent of 
hair ! 

The man was a magnificent specimen of Taiojnik: I 
could understand why Vasselovsky had chosen him for a 
companion. “ The man looks like a well-seasoned oak,” 
I thought to myself. “‘ One could feel secure behind those 
broad shoulders—he’s like a good giant of a fairy-tale.” 

‘We killed several deer the other day. Barabash has 
just returned from collecting them. He enjoyed the job, 
didn’t you, Elik ? ”’ Vasselovsky was smiling at the big man. 
“We couldn’t drag the deer out from the forest, and I 
commissioned Elik to take one of our horses to do the work. 
You see, we hunt in luxury!” he said, jokingly. “‘ Without 
horses we would have lost a good many of our kill: we 
wouldn’t have been able to get them home. Barabash 
is the Master of the Horse in this establishment, aren’t 
you, Elik ? He can contract to transport anything—provided 
I kill it for him!” 

Barabash boomed out a roar of laughter. It awakened 
Siberlet. He walked out from his corner, sniffed the air, 
poked his nose into my leg, growled disapprovingly, and 
coiled himself in the corner once more. 

Barabash was full of admiration. ‘“ Look at him! That’s 
a good dog !—though I’m sorry you dislike me,”’ he gave 
another boom at Siberlet, who merely flipped an ear. 
‘“* Now I must get a meal ready,”’ and Barabash set about 
preparing our supper. 

The wind had changed its direction and low clouds were 
followed by large flakes of snow. The snowflakes whirled 
and danced and swung across the ght from the cabin 
window. On the rock above us, tall trees swayed and 
creaked dolefully. 
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‘By to-morrow, we'll be having a proper blizzard,” 
Vasselovsky prophesied, stacking up the fire. “I’m sure 
you won’t regret that you came home with me! Hunting 
will be impossible for a few days.” 

He was right. I certainly didn’t regret having accepted 
his invitation to spend the night in his cabin, and I knew 
as well as he that hunting in a blizzard would be unthink- 
able. Animals, like men, prefer to remain under shelter in 
stormy weather. Hard frosts, blizzards, or pouring rain, 
drive all the dwellers of the Taiga into their lairs. 

We stood by the window watching the thickening snow- 
flakes, and presently, pulling on our fur coats, we stepped 
outside the cabin to look at the night. 

Neither of us spoke, but each of us was thinking intently 
about the other. Vasselovsky broke into my thoughts: 
‘I’m sure you are wondering who I am,” he said, looking 
at me humorously. “‘ Perhaps you are wondering what sort 
of character I am?” 

I hastily defended myself. ‘ Oh, no, why should I have 
any doubt about you? I only regret that we haven’t met 
before. As to the history behind you—why you are here ?— 
well——-””_ I shrugged my shoulders. We of the Taiga 
don’t enquire into a man’s history. 

Vasselovsky was silent. When he spoke his voice showed 
emotion. 

‘* We Russians are prone to ‘ soul dissections’! Whether 
it is a good or bad habit, I don’t know. But we do like to 
tell about ourselves—to friends, of course. And I feel 
that we shall be friends—in spite of the fact that I killed 
your musk-deer this morning!’’ He gave a mischievous 
chuckle. “I will tell you about my past experiences 
later on, after we’ve had some food. Barabash is waiting 
for us |”? We went back to the cabin and paid due attention 
to the roasted deer which Barabash had cooked for us. 

After our meal my hosts brought out their pipes and we sat 
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round the stove talking on every conceivable subject until 
late into the night. Before we retired to our beds Vassel- 
ovsky suggested that—subject to the blizzard abating—we 
should go next morning and track a bear. There was a 
fine-sized fellow, he said, hibernating in a haunt concealed 
by dense overgrowth, and he thought we should be able to 
get him. 

Vasselovsky admitted that the approaches to the spot 
were difficult, there were rocks and a great number of fallen 
trees, but three of us together, he thought, could overcome 
the difficulty. I agreed to the suggestion, and we made 
plans and allotted réles—my Siberlet being cast for the 
place of honour. Then we got into our beds. 

Barabash, after blowing out the oil lamp, pulled a fur 
covering over his head and the next minute was snoring 
lustily. 

Vasselovsky had insisted on giving me his bed. He spread 
a bear-skin on the floor beside the bed: he wanted to talk 
to me, he said, before we went to sleep. 


lit 


Barabash’s masterly snoring was expressive of the man’s 
vitality. 

‘“A mighty fellow!’ I commented to Vasselovsky. 
‘“ How did you come across him ?’”’ I wanted him to start 
on his promised story. 

Vasselovsky accepted the challenge. He brought out 
his pipe again and struck a match. The light, flickering up 
and down at the bowl of his pipe, showed his round face 
and flaxen head, and I thought how very youthful he looked. 
His night-shirt was buttoned at the neck by an enormous 
Taiga-made button. His mother—or his wife—would be 
distressed if she could see that button, I reflected. 

Somehow I felt sorry for the man. 
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He puffed away at his pipe, filled with sickeningly- 
pungent, Taiga-grown tobacco, and began his story. He 
told me that he had met Barabash three years ago in 
Anutchin forest, in the Ussuri Taiga. He paused a while. 
Then he went on with his story. 

‘IT was at Ussuri with my men of the Siberian regiment 
of Sharpshooters—I am a former officer of the Imperial 
Army,” he explained, “ and I was sent to Ussuri to suppress 
a band of Khunghuzes. Here, I might as well tell you that 
my name is not Vasselovsky. I assumed the name when I 
left my home—and travelled on a forged passport! . 
Are you listening!” he asked, suddenly sitting erect on 
his fur-skin. ‘“ Perhaps you aren’t interested.—Tell me 
frankly -———” 

‘* Go on with your story,’’ was all I said. 

‘* Well, I came to the Taiga with my men, all of them 
young boys like myself. And, do you know, life in the 
forest enthralled me from the very first day I tasted it! 
I couldn’t forgive myself for having wasted so many precious 
years of my life studying, so 1t seemed to me, unnecessary 
things, in preparation for my military career. 

“On one of my trips into the Taiga—we were after a 
band of Khunghuzes—I came upon a hunting post, and 
it was then I met Barabash. I loved him at first sight.” 
Vasselovsky turned his head towards the snores. “ He is a 
wonderful man! He has the body of a giant and the heart 
of a child. 

“Barabash is a peasant,” Vasselovsky went on, “a 
native of Southern Russia. When he was very young he 
migrated to Siberia and became a sailor: that took him 
round the world. Then, when his time in the Navy was 
up, he went back to his native village. Barabash stayed 
at home exactly one week! The drabness of village life 
was too much for him, and he fled—answering the call of 
the Siberian forests! He settled on the river Ussuri 
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and, after a year or two of successful trapping, he married 
a young girl—the daughter of an emigrant from his native 
village. They had a home in a village and Barabash was 
doing well in his fur business, He, of course, had often to 
be away for weeks together in the Taiga.” 

Vasselovsky gave a sigh. ‘‘ Well,” he continued, “ You 
will guess what happened! On returning home one day, 
unexpectedly, Barabash made the unpleasant discovery 
that his wife was unfaithful to him. Such village dramas 
are common events where a man’s work takes him away 
from home for long periods. The drama sometimes ends 
in murder—but Barabash is a different kind of man. 
All he did was to tell the culprits that he was going away. 

‘Do what you like,’’ he said to his wife, “ with my home 
and horses. I shall never come back.’’ And Barabash 
left his home and came straight to the Taiga—the Great 
Taiga! She accepted the injured man as she has accepted 
many others | ” 

Vasselovsky looked affectionately at his sleeping friend. 

The blizzard raged outside. Furious gusts of icy wind 
blew round the cabin and puffs of cold air came through the 
chimney, scattering smouldering charcoal and soot over 
the floor. It was getting chilly in the cabin. Vasselovsky 
got up from his fur-skin, lit the oil lamp, and put an armful 
of dry wood in the oven. The oven began to glow, bringing 
back a sense of security to the cabin. 

‘What an awful night!” He dived quickly under his 
furs. ‘‘Barabash doesn’t mind it in the least. Look at 
him { 23 

The grizzled beard pointed skywards and the snores 
rhythmically continued. His troubles were over, and he 
was not afraid of the Taiga. 
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VASSELOVSKY’S STORY 


‘Well, and what happened to you after you met Bara- 
bash ?”’ I asked. The young man interested me, and I was 
wondering why he had changed the subject by starting off 
on Barabash. 

‘“Oh, yes. You’re not tired? All right, I will finish 
the story. There is really nothing remarkable about it.” 
Vasselovsky’s voice had a mournful tone now that he had 
come back to himself. He told me that after the Russo- 
Japanese War had come and gone, he felt himself in a 
dilemma. 

He couldn’t decide what to do. Army life, when the war 
was over, seemed purposeless. Thousands of young men 
of his own age had died on the Manchurian battlefield, 
and many of those who were left alive had moved with their 
regiments to European Russia. Vasselovsky was garrisoned 
in a small town in Western Siberia, far away from the 
Taiga. The parades, drills, and mess-life that he had found 
interesting in pre-war days, now infuriated him. 

“It was like a living death, I assure you,’ he broke out, 
banging his fist on the floor. “ There was a way out, of 
course, from the unbearable position; to retire from the 
Army! It sounds simple enough, but it was difficult to do. 
Parents, relatives, all were against it! ”’ 

Then, he told me, the Christmas holidays came and he 
went on leave, joining his parents at their estate near 
Moscow. He wanted to talk to them in person—it was no 
use writing what he had to say. 

His father, he said, was a very conservative man, He was 
a big landowner who systematically read his daily paper and 
swore at the inefficiency of the Government and its mis- 
management. ‘“‘‘Give up your military career! How 
absurd ! Ridiculous ! Go back to Siberia. Ask to be trans- 
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ferred to another division if you are not satisfied where you 
are. Go to one stationed in European Russia!’ The old 
man fumed at me—it was useless to talk to him. 

“And my mother had no practical suggestion to make. 
She advised me not to irritate my father. ‘ He is getting 
old ; it’s bad for him,’ was her plea. Relatives and friends 
from the estates around us all agreed that I was either mad— 
or should get married! ‘That would keep you steady,’ 
they shouted at me inachorus. After I had stayed at home 
for two days, I knew that my visit to the parental home was 
a failure. None of them understood me. Neither my parents 
nor my family’s friends were able to understand why I was 
restive. 

‘It was not that I was against the Army—I am not. I 
am a patriot and I would join up immediately if I were 
really needed. But I could see no reason for continuing 
my tortures—yes, tortures! That’s what they were to 
me! I wanted my freedom. I wanted to go back to the 
Taiga and live the life of a Barabash; to become a Taiojnik ; 
to be with Nature!” Vasselovsky was now shouting, 
and again banged on the floor. 

“You were quite right,” I said, trying to soothe him by 
speaking very quietly. ‘“‘ The life in the Army in peace 
time is boring, and I don’t wonder that you left it.” 

‘* Oh, it’s not only the Army that I hated,” he answered, 
in a bitter tone. ‘‘ When I was saying good-bye to my 
parents and relatives and friends—they all came to see me 
off at the station—I had a feeling of enmity, almost hatred, 
towards them all. And as the train passed through familiar 
places near my home, I felt that I would never willingly 
return. And I was telling myself that social virtues, con- 
ventionalities, sickly hypocrisies—all the attributes of 
modern town life—would never bother me again. I was 
going to be born once more! You laugh!” His round 
face was very serious. 
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“My plan was quite simple. While I’d been inter- 
viewing my father and listening to his ‘ do’s’ and ‘ don'ts,’ 
I was making up my mind about what I should do. I had 
over a thousand roubles of my own, and I decided to invest 
that money in a new passport! A new life! ...I had 
sent my application for discharge to my chief and without 
waiting for his acknowledgement I went to Vladivostok. 
Through the influence of a friend, I was able to obtain a 
passport promptly and I became Vasselovsky. ‘To complete 
the story of the former me—I shall not tell you my name— 
I had given the Colonel of the Regiment my parents’ 
address, and the papers, releasing me from the Army, 
went to my old home. But I was not there. And now I’m 
believed ‘ missing’! And all the time I’m just beginning 
to live !’’ He was in a state of excitement. “ The old ‘I’ 
had died at the railway station, with all my friends and 
relatives ‘seeing him off.’ The new ‘I’ was born in 
Vladivostok! Long live the Taiga! Mother of all lost men!”’ 

So he had been caught by the bewitchment of the Taiga ! 
I was amused by his fervour and enthusiasm. That no 
hunters nor any other citizen of Taiga-Fellowship would 
willingly forsake it, I was aware. But, and it was an 
important point, most of us had been driven there in the 
first instance ; driven by the necessity to live. Vasselovsky 
had chosen to renounce an easy existence, to give up an 
established position, in his eagerness to make the forest 
life his own. And no crime was behind his flight to Mother 
Taiga. 

Dawn light was creeping into the cabin. The blizzard 
still raged, the wind whistled and roared, carrying masses of 
snow and piling high drifts by the cabin wall. 

‘We'll have a job to dig ourselves out!” Vasselovaky 
was putting the kettle on the fire. He was calm again. 
“* Barabash and I were snowed up once and had to remain 
indoors for over two days | ”’ 
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I asked him: “Don’t you suffer much by depriving 
yourself of the Conquests of Civilization ? Newspapers and 
such ?”’ 

Vasselovsky shrugged. “‘ Newspapers ? We do buy them 
when we go to Khabarovsk, fifty miles away as the crow 
flies. The news is generally weeks old. But what of it. 
My friend Barabash is a great reader. He reads a book 
several times—in loud whispers to himself—until I know 
the stories by heart. We can get books at Khabarovsk ; 
and a lot of falsehood and nonsense there is in them too ! 
An absurd extolling of meaningless conventions: of the 
little futilities that are an integral part of C-I-V-I-L-I-Z-A- 
T-I-O-N.” He spelt the word, as though to impress upon 
me the futility of it. 

‘* And the heroes in the book! Social parasites! Bring 
one of them out here——”’ He nodded towards the window. 
The blizzard answered from outside by furious blasts that 
shook the hut. 

‘Can you hear her? Nature giving a scolding! What 
would one of those sugar heroes do if he found himself 
in the midst of that? Most of us have lost touch with 
Nature to such an extent that we cower, ignominiously, 
before her rages. . . . We have talked too long, though,”’ 
said Vasselovsky, pacing the room. “ But, to finish my 
confession, I must tell you one thing. I shall never return 
to my former purposeless life. I prefer to be snowed-up 
here: to die in this cabin. I have found my own self in the 
Taiga and I will not desert it again.” 

. I sipped my tea and looked at Vasselovsky. The man 
was in earnest. “ He is one of the Taiga-fellows, a ‘ Taiga- 
afflicted,’”’ I thought. So many of us, at one time or 
another, have deserted ‘“ Civilization,” to go in search of 
Nature and Truth! I wondered how long Vasselovsky’s 
ardour would last. He was gazing at a photograph placed 
beside a pile of books. ‘ That’s me,’ he said scornfully, 
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handing me a snapshot of a group of cavalry men with a 
spruce young officer at their head. 

** That was taken at the time of the war with Japan. Look 
at my boys! Aren’t they smart ? All brave men! We were 
so friendly, and we did get a good bit of fighting.” He 
looked closely at the snapshot. 

“Well,” I said, replacing the snapshot beside the books, 
*‘ you don’t dislike the boys, then! What would you do if 
they asked you to rejoin them ?”’ 

“Oh, you mean, in case of another war?” Vasselovsky 
spoke very briskly. “I would certainly lock up my 
cabin and rejoin the regiment. I will fight for Russia. 
My life is the only thing I can give to my fellow-countrymen 
—and I will give it, unhesitatingly.” 

‘'What’s up ?”’ Barabash sat up in his bed and rubbed 
his eyes. The fellow-countryman had slept soundly 
through the night, while Vasselovsky and I were discussing 
human problems ! 

‘* So you didn’t sleep at all! ’” He yawned at Vasselovsky. 
“ That’s just like him! Likes talking, you know! I’m not 
any good at that.’”’ And Barabash deprecatingly shook his 
shaggy head at me. 

** I don’t understand his books either: Political Economy, 
Philosophy : What else have you got on your book-shelves, 
eh?” He winked at his flaxen-haired friend and busied 
himself in preparing our morning meal. 

Contrary to our expectations, the blizzard abated, and 
towards midday a brilliant sun shone from a cloudless 
sky. Light, isolated flakes of dry snow, still unsettled 
after the night’s commotion, travelled in whirls through the 
air. 

The weather was well suited for our expedition to the 
bear haunt. Vasselovsky thoroughly examined all our 
rifles, gaily whistling a tune as he worked. 

I helped Barabash in the courtyard with the curing of 
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Manchurian bear and his captor. 


(Hunters.) 
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two weighty boars, killed recently by Vasselovsky. The 
carcasses hung from a long pole placed above a fire, and 
the clouds of acrid smoke attracted the dogs to that corner 
of the yard. They sat looking at the carcasses, their 
differences forgotten for the time being. There had been 
a savage fight between them and Siberlet, earlier in the . 
morning. Barabash’s thundering voice and effectively 
heavy fists kept them at a reasonable distance from the 
appetising masses of meat. 

The estate of Vasselovsky and Barabash was unusually 
large. It included a well-built shed for horses and, what was 
a luxury in the Taiga, a bath-house. A European coming 
straight from “‘ civilization ” would consider the bath-house 
barbaric. But really it was a type of bath that answered 
its purpose admirably. A large oven, built in the corner 
of the bath-house, is heated to suffocation. A pail of water 
or mass of snow is then thrown on to the hot stove, filling 
the room with thick clouds of steam. That is the moment 
for the valet to announce: “ Sir, your bath is ready.”’ 
Only that in the Taiga there are no valets to announce a 
bath | 

After our dinner—an interesting meal of roasted boar— 
we propped the pole against the cabin door and moved 
off towards the bear’s haunt. 

We had five dogs with us. Siberlet, realising that odds 
were against him, walked soberly beside me. We advanced 
very slowly, meeting obstacles at almost every step. The 
beautiful cover of snow was very deceptive. Drifts, formed 
by the previous night’s blizzard, concealed blocks of rocks, 
fallen trees, and masses of loose stones detached from the 
cliffs. 

‘The old man lives over there ? ” Barabash was pointing 
to a group of rocks heaped in muddled disorder at the top 
of the cliff. Bushes and vines, growing round the rocks, 
completely covered the approaches to the bear’s haunt. 
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The entrance to the den was snowed up, a fact which 
disorganised our arranged plan of attack. We didn’t 
know from which side the bear would come out, once he 
was roused from his sleep. Vasselovsky rapidly pointed 
out the posts we should take up and we formed a semi- 
circle, close to the rocks. He then released his dogs, signing 
to me to let Siberlet go. 

““Come on, my darlings! At him!” Barabash yelled. 
And the dogs, urged on by his excited voice, rushed towards 
the rocks and disappeared behind the barrier of bushes. 
They barked, howled, yelped, but the bear refused to come 
out and accept the challenge. 

“What’s the matter with you?’ shouted Barabash, 
angrily. ‘‘Still asleep!’ And without giving us any 
warning of his intention, he ran across the small space 
separating us from the rocks, and plunged his body in the 
snow, making his way through the bushes on hands and 
knees. I gasped with astonishment. What was it? Bravado? 
Or trapper’s method of bringing out a bear ? 

There was no time for reflection. Vasselovsky and I 
rushed forward to the rocks. In the meantime, the bear, 
annoyed by the dogs and disturbed by the arrival of Bara- 
bash, rose to his feet, pushed his way from the exit, and 
knocked Barabash tumbling in the snow. Had it not 
been for the dogs, the bear could have come into the open : 
but our five dogs held fast to his hind-legs. This infuriated 
the bear still more; he began to molest Barabash and 
trampled over him. It was an unexpected situation. 
The danger to Barabash was aggravated by our inability 
to fire at the bear, for fear of wounding, or even killing, the 
trapper. 

Tumbling in the snow and playing for position, we leapt 
to the right, to the left, until finally, seizing a moment 
when the bear lifted his head, I fired. My bullet got home. 
The bear dropped. 
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The animal fell across Barabash, and our next difficulty 
was to extricate him from beneath the bear’s heavy body. 
He was bleeding profusely but he was able to help us in 
getting him out. We were much relieved to find that his 
injuries were not serious. 

‘“‘ What was the brilliant idea of going straight into the 
bear’s paws?” Vasselovsky was dressing his friend’s 
bruises and grumbling at his foolhardiness. 

Barabash smiled wryly. 

“‘T am sorry I gave you such a bad performance and made 
a fool of myself. I wanted to fire a shot into his house and 
get the bear to come out to the open. Unfortunately I 
stumbled over something, and the next thing I knew was 
the heavy weight of the bear—on my back ! ”’ 

We led the limping trapper home and put him to bed, 
and after a good dose of rum he slept. 

The next morning | parted from my new friends, the 
three of us agreeing to meet in future, regularly ; at least 
once in every three months, we said. I did try to get to 
their cabin again, but each time I planned to go something 
unavoidable kept me back. Months passed. I moved 
on to another district of Manchuria and two years elapsed. 
The memory of Vasselovsky and his giant friend grew 
dim. 

Nineteen-fourteen came, and the Great War. Most men’s 
lives became absorbed in it, each in its own way. My hunting 
adventures were suspended. Then one day, while waiting for 
a train at a big railway junction, near the Front, I heard my 
name called. The voice was vaguely familiar. I turned 
to see who had accosted me, and found a smart-looking 
cavalry officer smiling at me. His slightly bulging eyes 
looked at me merrily : the eyes were full of life and excite- 
ment. 

‘Surely you recognise me!” The officer came up to 
me. “You have forgotten me? Vasselovsky! Don’t you 
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remember our first meeting over the body of a musk- 
deer ?”” 

Yes; I recognised him now. In a vivid flash my mind 
was back in a cabin in the far-away Manchurian Taiga— 
to a young man, with a flaxen beard, sitting on a bear- 
skin beside my bed. . . . What memories! But to meet 
Vasselovsky here! Then I remembered bits of our con- 
versation. .. . 

““ Come and sit in my carriage and let’s talk !’’ He was 
holding tightly to my arm, leading me towards his end of 
the train. . 

** Sit down; have a smoke! . . . Ah, but I remember ! 
you don’t smoke! Didn’t you tell me that old Taiojnikis 
don’t smoke because animals in the forest would scent 
them out? You see, I remember!” Vasselovsky was 
bubbling with excitement and happiness. He was like 
a young boy home for the holidays. He fired questions at 
me, answering mine hastily. 

“‘T want to talk to you about so many things; I don’t 
know where to begin,” he said. ‘‘ My train 1s due to start in 
half an hour—more likely an hour and a half!’’ Again 
he laughed the bubbling, excited laugh. 

Presently he was talking more soberly. He held out 
his hand and pointed to the thick gold ring on his finger. 

“€ Married !”’ he said briefly. Then he rushed on, not 
waiting to hear my reactions to his news! ‘‘ Married a year 
ago. Met my wife in hospital—she nursed me! She is 
still there—at the same hospital—I’ve just spent a week 
with her—been on leave. Now I’m going back to the Front. 
What do you think of it >—My marriage, I mean ? No more 
Taiga when the war is over!’’ He squeezed my arm. 
“‘T am very happy! I hope you’ve forgotten the rubbish 
I talked— some of it at any rate—when we met in Manchuria. 
Our civilization is rotten: but there are better means for 
improving its defects than to isolate oneself in a deep 
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forest.” We laughed together: his joyousness was in- 
fectious. I asked him for news of Barabash. 

‘* Ah, Barabash is dead,” he said, sadly. ‘“‘ After that 
meeting with the bear—you remember ?—he was ill for a 
long time. His eye was badly hurt and finally he lost the 
sight of it. The infirmity had an unfortunate effect on his 
nerves: he became very irritable—and treated animals 
ferociously. He used to go into the Taiga with his rifle— 
he gave up traps—and would shoot for the love of shooting.” 

Vasselovsky rolled a cigarette with slow, pensive fingers. 
I asked him how Barabash met his death. 

‘“‘ That was a bad business.’”’ He looked at me, a rueful 
expression on his chubby face. 

““One day two tigers came to our district. We killed 
one and wounded the second tiger, who retreated, leaving 
behind a trail of blood. We knew he was badly wounded, 
and that we could get him. So we followed the blood 
trail until we saw the tiger on the outskirts of a small 
wood, There Barabash and I separated. I went round the 
wood, intending to attack from the back. Barabash re- 
mained at the place where we separated: his job was to 
keep the attention of the tiger from me. Unfortunately, 
the tiger understood our tactics, and while I was making 
the flanking movement he sprang on my back. He seemed 
to come from the skies! I can tell you that I thought my 
end was near! What saved my life at that moment 
were my thick fur coat and heavy fur cap. I lay motionless, 
expecting to be gripped in the tiger’s jaws at any moment. 
Instead—to my astonishment—the tiger left me and charged 
Barabash |! 

What happened was this. When Barabash saw the tiger 
going after me he hurried towards us both. He knew he 
couldn’t prevent the tiger from landing on me, but he was 
ready with his knife and jabbed it into the tiger’s side 
before he had time to start a meal off me. This reversed 
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the situation : the tiger charged Barabash and left me lying 
in the snow, a helpless spectator. My rifle had been knocked 
out of my hands when the tiger sent me sprawling, and had 
sunk into the snow. In my excitement I couldn’t find it 
and I could only look on at Barabash ripping the tiger’s 
belly with his knife. It was an awful moment! Barabash 
got the tiger, but he was terribly mauled, and I had to drag 
him out from under the dead animal. Both his legs were 
broken and he had dreadful wounds on his chest. His 
face was like a piece of raw meat. Ugh! It was a horrid 
sight !’’ Vasselovsky shuddered at the remenbrance. 

‘I brought him home to our cabin—it was a difficult 
job—you’ll remember his size—and I did what I could for 
him through the night. He died the next day.” 

Poor Barabash! The man with a thundering voice and 
the heart of a child ! 

I looked out of the train wide, Crowds of officers 
and men, all of them youthful, rushed about, shouted, 
clicked their spurs, boarded trains. They were hurrying 
to the Front. Were any of them thinking of death, waiting 
for them down the line where the rails finish and trenches 
begin ? 

I sat back in the carriage. Vasselovsky was mopping 
his eyes, his face turned away from me. The story had 
dimmed his joyousness. I watched the activity on the plat- 
form until he recovered his calm. He told me that Barabash, 
before he died, had implored to be buried on the cliffs 
where they had spent their leisure hours, watching the 
beautiful country around them. 

Vasselovsky cleared his throat and concluded his story: 
“* He blessed me with a little cross he had and asked me to 
bury it with him. I did as he asked me. I buried him on 
the cliff and put an oak cross over his grave. The cross 
can be seen from a long distance. It was sad for me to lose 
Barabash—my greatest friend in the Taiga | ” 
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Hustle and bustle was going on outside our carriage 
window. ‘The station-master ran along the platform, calling 
passengers to take their seats—to enter the train—— 

Vasselovsky and I shook hands. Where and when should 
we meet again ? 

‘Oh, please do write to me as soon as you can,” he said 
as I left the carriage. “‘ You can write poste-restante where- 
ever you see we are... .” 

The train was moving: it gathered speed, taking away 
another of my friends. I turned away. 

“TI will write to him,” I thought—“ oh, but I don’t 
know his real name. ‘ Vasselovsky’ was an assumed 
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name....’ The last carriage disappeared round the 
bend. Vasselovsky was gone. 


THE END OF LU-FA-BIN 


been killed by a tiger while searching for ginseng, 

old Lu-fa-bin could not make peace with his soul. 
He reproached himself for having taken the inexperienced 
boy to the forest at night. And it was he, Lu-fa-bin, who 
had urged the boy forward to pick the flower. 

Van-li-san was a good-hearted child. He had a pure 
soul; pure enough to be a finder of the ginseng flower. 
The Mountain Spirit had a grudge against Lu-fa-bin. 
That was why he had sent a tiger to rob him of the only 
support he would have in his old age. 

At night Lu-fa-bin dreamed of his nephew: Van-li-san 
came to him, tendering a white flower of ginseng and 
saying : 

“T picked it for you! Take it! .. .” 

Then the boy vanished. 

Lu-fa-bin was frightened by these dreams, They had 
come to him twice lately, each time the boy offering him 
a white flower. He decided to go away from the district. 
First of all he would go to the nearest town and he would 
sell the roots of ginseng which he had already collected. 
Then, with the money he got for the roots, he would travel 
to his native village in Central China. He had lived long 
enough in the Manchurian Taiga and now, without his 
nephew, life was too hard for him. He would start early 
to-morrow morning. His journey would be slow, for he 
could not walk so fast since his good Van-li-san had been 
killed by a tiger. 


Gee the loss of his nephew, Van-li-san, who had 
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Lu-fa-bin lay down on his bed of torn goat-skins and 
went to sleep. He dreamed the same dream about Van-li- 
san; the boy again stood beside his bed. 

‘‘ Come with me,”’ he said, taking Lu-fa-bin by the hand. 
“Come quick. Getup!...” 

But no: that was not the voice of his boy! Lu-fa-bin 
awoke, raised himself from the goat-skins and saw, in the 
dim light of the fire burning in the cabin, three strangers. 
One of them was holding Lu-fa-bin’s arm, shaking it and 
shouting to Lu-fa-bin : 

“* Get up, you old dog ! ”’ 

Lu-fa-bin obeyed and stood on the floor. The strangers 
were Khunghuzes and the old man knew that a Khunghuz 
does not repeat an order twice... . 

‘You are a ginseng man ?’”’ the man who had wakened 
him asked roughly. ‘“ Where are your roots? Bring them 
here at once!” The elder Khunghuz pushed Lu-fa-bin out 
of the hut. 

“I have no roots,” said the old man quietly. ‘“ My 
nephew took them to the market to sell, but he was killed by 
atiger. I lost, in one day, all my treasures.” 

The Khunghuzes laughed. ‘“ You old dog! Telling lies 
a few hours before Death takes you in her arms ! ”’ 

The elder Khunghuz seized a leather strap and tied 
Lu-fa-bin’s hands behind his back. 

‘Warm him up!” ordered Van-do, the Chief. 

The other two men tied Lu-fa-bin’s feet together and 
threw him on to the ground. .. . They brought some 
glowing charcoal from the old man’s cabin fire, left burning 
overnight, and scattered it under Lu-fa-bin’s bare feet ! 

The pain was dreadful. Lu-fa-bin, his teeth clenched and 
tears of pain in his eyes, lay speechless. His weather- 
tanned face became grey and the skin on his feet began to 
burst: He made a desperate effort to move his body from 
the burning charcoal. 
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The wild executioners laughed. 

‘Wait, wait! We have not finished yet! Tell us first 
where you have hidden the ginseng! Still don’t re- 
member ? ”’ 

Lu-fa-bin lost consciousness. Tongues of flame licked 
at his legs; they came further and further up: soon all 
his body would be enveloped in flames. A ghastly smell of 
burning flesh pervaded the air about the hut, where the old 
man had lived the most of his life. 

‘* The old devil seems to be able to hold fast to life,”’ 
said Van-do, digging the body with the butt of his rifle. 
‘ He is not dead yet ! ”’ 

The three Khunghuzes stood aside, undecided what to 
do next. Everybody in the district knew that Lu-fa-bin 
had ginseng roots in his possession. He had not sold them. 
Such a transaction would have been known in the town 
where buyers were also known to the Khunghuzes. 

Sending his two subordinates to search rocks for the 
store of ginseng, the elder Khunghuz pushed the burning 
twigs away from Lu-fa-bin. He tried to force open the old 
man’s eyes with his finger. He shook the limp body. Lu- 
fa-bin was still unconscious. The bandit lost patience. 
He shouted at Lu-fa-bin, pushing the inert body with his 
foot. 

‘* Tell me where you have hidden the ginseng. I promise 
I will let you free. Your legs will heal and you will be again 
a strong man and will find more ginseng.”’ 

The tortured man stirred a little and his eyelids half 
opened, He turned his glance to the bandit and made an 
effort to speak ; but his mouth did not open. He made a 
little coughing sound and his head fell back. He was dead. 

One of the bandits, who had gone to search for the ginseng, 
now returned, empty-handed. He had examined tree- 
hollows, rocks, and had turned over big stones, expecting 
to find the treasure, hidden by Lu-fa-bin. A thorough 
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search of the hut was then made; it brought nothing to 
the searchers. Van-do and the second bandit sat gloomily 
smoking their pipes and waiting for the return of their 
friend. 

The man who could have revealed the secret was dead. 
His charred body lay in front of the hut, flies clinging to 
the burned flesh. And still the third bandit did not return. 

‘*'We must go and look for him.” The elder bandit spoke 
grimly. ‘‘ He could not have missed his way back! It 
seems that the scoundrel has got hold of the ginseng and 
wants to keep it to himself.”’ 

At that thought the enraged bandits jumped to their 
feet, and after setting fire to the hut they hurriedly tramped 
off in the direction taken by the missing man. They must 
find him while he is still in the Taiga and before he meets 
anyone else. Wherever they catch him he will pay dearly 
for the treasure and the theft! In running down the hill 
the bandits came upon the place where the ginseng had been 
hidden by Lu-fa-bin. 

But the roots were gone! An empty birch-wood box 
and scraps of silk cloth, used by ginseng collectors for 
wrapping round the roots of the plant, were scattered 
about under a cedar tree. These were clear evidences 
that their suspicions were correct ; their friend had snatched - 
the treasure from under their noses and had fled. 

He could not be far off—he had no horse to ride—and 
surely he was heading for the Siberian border! Once 
across the border he could not be arrested. 

The bandits, without wasting time, went off, running 
like hungry wolves in pursuit of a human meal. The men 
had hopes of catching the thief before sunset. 

The thieving Khunghuz, as the bandits rightly guessed, 
was making his way to a frontier post, Poltavka. Once the 
border was crossed, which he could do under cover of night 
and so avoid attracting the attention of a Cossack patrol, 
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there would be no more danger for him. The ginseng 
could be disposed of in Siberia. And after that, he could 
travel to China as a rich man and settle there in peace. 
Only to get to Poltavka! He knew the Taiga well, and was 
running steadily, stopping from time to time to listen 
or to drink water from a stream. The high grass, growing 
luxuriously in the valleys, hid him completely ; only the 
barrel of his rifle, slung over the shoulder and glittering in 
the sunlight, showed that a man was moving along the valley. 
The pursuers had a glimpse of the glittering barrel. They 
didn’t hesitate: they both fired, aiming at the side of the 
barrel. The fleeing Khunghuz dropped. A bullet had 
found his head ! 

Night fell and the two bandits, the ginseng roots in their 
possession, lay down beside the fire. Neither of them would 
go to sleep: each was afraid that the other fellow would 
murder him. When the roots were sold and the money 
split in halves, they could be friends again. 

But now each one must be on his guard. They were both 
tired, and they had no food, except the little they had found 
in Lu-fa-bin’s hut. They smoked their pipes in silence, 
guessing at one another’s secret thoughts and waiting for 
daylight; then they would resume their journey to the 
market town. Each man had one root tucked inside the 
bosom of his leather coat; until the ginseng was safely 
sold they would walk abreast, eyeing each other watchfully. 

The fire burned low. It was the silent hour before dawn. 
The younger bandit’s head nodded : the pipe fell out of his 
mouth ; sleep overtook him and he snored heavily for a few 
minutes. His own snores woke him. He looked at Van-do 
fearfully. But the elder Khunghuz was sound asleep. The 
young Khunghuz felt for his piece of ginseng. Yes, his 
treasure, the root of ginseng, was still there, close to his 
body, under the leather coat : he touched it with his hand— 
and he fell again into heavy sleep. 
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Hordes of mosquitoes hovered about, nipping at the 
face and hands of the sleeping young bandit. The tired 
man did not feel the bites; he only felt a sudden, terrible 
pain in the body. Something sharp, rigid, went through 
his chest and stayed there. He tried to snatch it, to break 
it with his bare hands, but he could not. 

The heavy hand of Van-do, striking with a terrific force, 
had thrust the knife into his comrade’s chest and Van-do 
became the owner of two ginseng roots. 


THE ISLAND FARM 


f Pew was a man of few words and strong action. 
He was the head-watchman at an island deer farm, 
across from Vladivostok. 

When Zagulia had been engaged for the job of under- 
watchman, the owner of the farm had made it clear that 
the protection of his deer must be the watchman’s first and 
last consideration. 

Said he: ‘‘ It will be better for you to shoot a man dead, 
than to lose a deer.”’ Zagulia assured the owner, a rich 
Siberian merchant, that he understood perfectly and was, 
in fact, the very man for the job. The new under-watchman 
implicitly obeyed his master’s orders, and within three 
years he had risen to the position of head-watchman. 

Zagulia came from Ukraine and had the morose 
and uncommunicative temperament characteristic of 
Ukrainians. 

He was one of those mysterious people whose past 
remains shrouded in mystery. He had drifted into Eastern 
Siberia on a shady sort of passport which informed the reader 
that Ivan Zagulia was allowed to proceed to any part of the 
country. 

As no photograph was attached to the passport, the 
possessor’s assurance that he indeed was Ivan Zagulia 
had to be accepted on faith. 

The owner of the deer farm lived in Vladivostok, leaving 
the supervision of his stock to Zagulia and half a dozen 
assistants. 

The deer were of a breed rarely found in Siberian forests, 
and were bred by the merchant for export to European 
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countries, where they were in demand for adorning parks 
and large country estates. 

To the Taiojnikis (Men of the Taiga) these deer were a 
great magnet, especially to those Taiojnikis who found 
themselves stranded in Vladivostok. A pair of deer horns, 
when they are “ in the velvet,” are always worth taking a 
risk for, they would say, and plan a raid on the island farm. 
They would cross in small boats to the island at night, and, 
if they did not encounter any hindrance, they killed the 
tame animals with axes and knives and sawed off the valuable 
horns. The poachers carried firearms, to be used in 
protecting themselves if the need arose, but they didn’t 
use their rifles to secure the deer. A rifle shot would be a 
warning to watchmen and must be avoided as long as 
possible. When the island guards opened fire, the Taioj- 
nikis brought their guns into action, and the encounters 
between poachers and watchmen invariably resulted in one 
or two deaths. A wounded man, left behind by his escaping 
comrades, was as good as dead : that was Zagulia’s order. 

The island was divided into sections, each with its own 
armed guard of watchmen. The men carried Army rifles, 
and their treatment of raiding Taiojnikis was ruthless and 
pitiless. 

Zagulia’s appointment to the farm had been the result of a 
queer incident. On his arrival at Vladivostok, coming 
from no one knew where, he was down to his last rouble 
and wondered what he could do next to get some money 
for a meal. He didn’t much like being in Vladivostok ; 
only his passport wouldn’t take him where he wanted to 
go, back to the West. He knew he would have to find 
something to do in the town, or starve. 

Passing a small park, he thought he would go in and have a 
rest and think about things. He sat on a bench, not far 
from a restaurant, thinking out a plan of how to obtain 
some food. Would it be best to get it legally, by asking 
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for it? Or by simply taking it from the kitchen when the 
cook wasn’t looking ? Cooks are, sometimes, good-hearted 
people, he’d found, and he thought that it would be better 
to ask the fat chef at the restaurant for a bit of food. Surely 
the fellow would not be hard enough to refuse him a 
chunk of meat and a loaf of bread. 

Zagulia was on the point of going straight to the man to 
ask for a meal, when he heard desperate cries coming from 
behind the restaurant building: ‘‘ Kill that dog! Mad 
dog! Look out!” 

A big dog, with his tongue hanging out, leapt into sight 
and came running towards Zagulia. Several restaurant 
guests rushed on to the verandah and shouted excitedly, 
one of them brandishing a pistol and yelling: ‘‘ Look 
out! Mad dog!” 

Zagulia looked round for something to defend himself 
with; he knew that a mad dog could give nasty bites. 
Without waiting for the dog to charge him, he seized an 
iron garden chair and ran at the animal, striking him on 
the head with all his strength and killing him outright. 

The restaurant guests looked on in admiration at Zagulia’s 
presence of mind. Seeing that the dog had been slain, and 
was safe to approach, they came up to congratulate Zagulia. 

“You are a brave man!” said one of the men. ‘‘ Have 
you been in the Army ? ” 

Zagulia answered smartly that he had served four years in 
a Siberian regiment of Sharpshooters and that during the 
war with Japan he had been awarded a military medal for 
bravery. He didn’t think it was necessary to make any 
reference to his experiences since the war, though they 
were no less exciting! But he did mention that he was 
looking for work and would be glad of any kind of a job. 

‘Very well,” said the gentleman (it was he who had 
brandished a pistol on the verandah), “‘ come to see me 
to-morrow morning.”’ And he handed Zagulia his card. 
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Zagulia called on the gentleman next morning. He gave 
a grand account of his war record, and left the house engaged 
as a watchman at the merchant’s deer-breeding island farm. 

“ Remember, Zagulia, it’s no use waiting until the poacher 
kills a deer. A dead deer is a loss to me; a dead man is 
not.” 

The gentleman briefly stated his orders; the newly- 
engaged watchman understood the instructions perfectly ; 
and the same day he was taken over to the island to begin 
work, 

Zagulia had always said that he owed his luck to the fact 
that he did not drink. A sober man, he declared, never 
runs the risk of being caught, or at any rate he has a much 
better chance of securing his ends, and that was a very 
important principle with him. He knew, too, that his head 
would soon be in a muddle if he took to drink. 

On the island a man had little opportunity to get 
intoxicated, as there were no shops—nor indeed any 
buildings, with the exception of the huts for the farm 
workers. ‘The assistant watchmen, when they crossed the 
water to Vladivostok, always came back helplessly drunk. 
But for two years Zagulia never went across to Vladivostok, 
nor left the island farm. The raids from Taiojnikis became 
pretty frequent and the merchant made a clearance of the 
staff of watchmen, putting new men on and appointing 
sober Zagulia as head-watchman. 

Now he felt himself master of the farm! He supervised 
the whole staff of men and went: to Vladivostok once a 
week to order provisions and fodder for feeding the animals, 
returning to his cabin sober, and ready to patrol the rocky 
coasts of the island through the night. 

On his business visits to town, Zagulia was often drawn 
into conversation by men who showed a great deal of 
interest in the island’s stock of rare deer. Bribes, discreetly 
made, were offered to him and promises given of a good 
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share in profits, if only he would allow himself a night's 
sound sleep in his cabin ! 

Zagulia would smile, enigmatically, and say nothing. 
The perplexed traders in deer horns had to decide for 
themselyes what his actions would be, should they come 
across to the farm at night. The question was discussed, 
lengthily, by the traders sitting in the harbour restaurant. 
On one or two occasions, after their tapping of Zagulia, 
the questioners made a journey to the island, but had to 
return hurriedly, leaving behind several of their gang, whom 
they never saw again. 

Threats to murder Zagulia had come to his ears and he 
carried a revolver wherever he went, on the island, or to 
the mainland. He was not the kind of man to be taken by 
surprise. 

After one of his visits to Vladivostok, he returned to 
the island in a bad mood. Some newcomers to the town 
had accosted him during the day, and one of the men had 
passed meaning remarks that made Zagulia think hard. 
What did the man know about him? As usual, the head- 
watchman was offered a good reward if he would be absent 
from the shore on a certain night. When he flatly refused, 
the stranger casually mentioned an affair connected with a 
murder. The affair had taken place many years ago, and 
Zagulia’s hand had a part init. With his habit of good luck 
he had escaped arrest. And now, here was this man, in a 
harbour restaurant in Vladivostok, refreshing his memory 
of the affair. The man also said that he could give more 
precise information to the police, if necessary. And, in 
a quiet voice, he asked Zagulia would he consider this point 
at his leisure, when he returned to the island! Zagulia 
felt himself to be in a tight corner. 

He thought hard about the matter as he ate his meal, and 
the subject was still uppermost in his mind as he started on 
his evening patrol. That vile man at the harbour restaurant 
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had thoroughly disturbed him. Zagulia, walking along the 
shore, looked up at the sky. Heavy clouds, driven by a 
strong wind, surged westward; the sky promised bad 
weather. 

‘‘ Just the night for those scoundrels to come! ”’ Zagulia 
spoke aloud angrily, and walked on towards the flat bank 
of the island. At that point the shallow sands extended 
for two or three miles, running out to clustered groups of 
low rocks. Poachers, coming across from Vladivostok 
on a stormy, moonless night, would choose this place for 
their landing. The long line of white surf guided them to 
the rocks and, when the sea was calm, the rocky landing 
place, though dangerous, was the most convenient landing 
point for the poachers, as the herd of deer grazed not far 
from that side of the coast. A stormy night suited the 
poachers well: they chanced the vigilance of the watchmen 
slackening on such nights ; and, what was more important, 
shooting was rendered difficult by the darkness. 

“Yes,” thought Zagulia to himself, ‘‘ this is just the night 
for them. And if they come, I'll give them a hot reception— 
threats or no threats!’’ He seated himself behind a dune 
and prepared to wait. 

Heavy seas rolled on the coast, and cold spray, dashed 
by the wind, came to his shelter and drenched him. It 
was going to be a bad night. Zagulia sat on. He knew that 
those men, if ever they came, would choose to come on a 
night like this. 

A thunderstorm broke out and torrents of rain lashed 
round him, in his inadequate shelter. Flashes of vivid 
lightning lit up the sea and the dark line of the mainland. 
“They won’t like that,’ Zagulia muttered. ‘‘ But they are 
bound to test me to-night ; I feel sure of it. Threatening 
me! We shall see about that. Just wait... !” 

He had not long to wait. Several flashes of lightning, in 
quick succession, showed up a small sailing boat rounding 
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the rocks on the far side of the shallow water. Another 
flash, and Zagulia saw that the men—there were six of 
them in the boat—had lowered the sail and were guiding 
the boat through the surf with long poles. When they 
neared the shore, two of the men pushed the boat into 
shelter. Zagulia cocked his rifle; he knew the distance 
exactly, separating him from the poachers, and he waited 
for the next flash of lightning: then he fired. The man 
standing up in the boat dropped the pole and fell overboard. 
Zagulia reloaded his rifle, waited for the next flash of 
lightning, and again fired, hitting a second man. The 
poachers, having lost two of their members before they 
had even had time to step ashore, withdrew hastily. Zagulia 
fired a few more shots at random, but the wind, blowing off 
the island, had helped the boat out to sea, and it soon 
disappeared. 

‘* That wasn’t bad for a stormy night |” Zagulia was very 
satisfied with his evening’s work. “ ‘Trips to Vladivostok 
might become more dangerous for me in the future—but 
that can’t be helped.”’ He sat back behind the dune again, 
and lit his pipe. He knew the ways of poachers too well to 
believe that they had given up hope of making a landing 
that night. They were probably feigning retreat, trusting 
that the watchman, after beating off the first attempt, might 
think the raid was abandoned and return to his cabin. 
Poachers, in the past, had come back when the watchmen 
had imagined the danger was over, and had caused much 
damage to the herd. So Zagulia waited on till the first 
tints of dawn appeared. But the boat did not return and 
Zagulia went along the shore to see whom he had killed 
during the night. He found one body, washed up by the 
sea, lying high on the sand. The man was a stranger to 
Zagulia: he had never seen him before. He then went 
along the coast, looking for the second body, for he had hit 
two men. He could not find it. 
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“Strange!” he thought. “I saw him fall down, 
apparently killed—and now he has gone! Perhaps his 
mates picked him up and took him off in the boat!” 

Still puzzled by the disappearance of the body, Zagulia 
stood on the shore, looking about him, when he heard 
faint noises coming from the dunes. He walked briskly 
up the bank, in the direction of the sounds, and saw a trail 
of blood-stains on the gravel in front of him. The trail 
led into the dunes. 

‘* Oh, that’s what it is! One of those fellows got wounded 
and crawled to the dunes, thinking he would save his skin ! ”’ 
Zagulia chuckled. He took his revolver out of his belt 
and followed the red pools. He had not farto go. He found 
the man lying in a crouched position on the sand, moaning 
and crying faintly for help. Zagulia pulled him over on to 
his back and saw it was a young man with a little black 
beard. The man was half-conscious: he had lost a lot 
of blood. Zagulia knew something about wounds and he 
quickly found out that the young man was not seriously 
wounded : a prompt stanching of the blood would save his 
life. Zagulia was in dilemma. Poachers’ lives were of no 
account on the island farm. The rule was, to finish off a 
wounded man with a shot from a revolver. But there was 
something about this very young man that made him hold 
back his revolver shot. 

He looked again at the poacher and his eyes met those of 
the young man, looking at him with dread: he evidently 
didn’t expect to be shown any quarter. The young man 
closed his eyes, to shut out the vision of the death he was 
expecting, and then made a slight movement, as though 
trying to raise himself from the ground and to escape. 

“Oh no, you can’t do that! You have lost too much 
blood, and if I leave you here you will die! But I’m not 
going to do that.” Zagulia grinned at him in a sudden 
spasm of sympathy. The helpless youth reminded him of 
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his own youthful suffering, when he lay on the battlefield in 
Manchuria. He had been one of the few still alive, amongst 
hundreds of dead bodies. The Red Cross men had found 
him and picked him up, and the medical officer had put 
him on his legs again. 

Often, since that memorable day, he had been in 
dangerous corners, but life, precious life, was always 
spared to him by fate. And this young man, with the 
small black beard, somehow made him remember the 
many times he had been treated well by fate. He liked the 
look of the youth. A peasant, no doubt, like himself, he 
thought, who had been lured to the life of adventure; a 
youth who wanted to get rich quickly—and this was the 
result | 

‘Well, my friend, come along!” said Zagulia, and he 
lifted the helpless man on to his shoulders and carried him 
across the dunes to his own cabin. The young poacher’s 
wounds proved to be even less serious than Zagulia had 
thought, and after a careful dressing and a strong peg of 
rum, he was sleeping soundly on a pile of deer-skins. 
Zagulia was very amused at himself: this was a new role 
for him! Rescuing poachers! He lay on his bed, smoking 
his pipe and thinking of the safest way to get the young man 
away from the island without the other watchmen knowing 
anything about the night’s adventure. He would make a 
laughing-stock of himself, he knew, if he told his men that 
he wanted to save a poacher’s life. 

Some of the watchmen were not too fond of him either, 
and might report the matter to the owner of the farm, and 
then there would be trouble and endless awkward questions. 

But he must, first of all, find out who the man was 
and what connections existed between him and the fellow 
who had spoken, threateningly, of the far-away incident 
in Zagulia’s life. 

The evening had come befote the poacher awoke. He 
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sat up on his improvised bed, looking around him in 
bewilderment. His eyes rested on Zagulia and he suddenly 
remembered what had happened, and why he was in this 
strange cabin. 

“Lie still!’ Zagulia ordered. ‘‘ You must be a silly 
boy, to come to this island with a lot of poachers! Don’t 
you know that the deer are guarded and that we have strict 
instructions to shoot and kill anyone who dares to land here 
without permission ? ”’ 

Zagulia felt awkward. He wanted to tell the boy that he 
would take him to Vladivostok and let him go free, and 
instead, here he was giving him a lecture on the dangers 
connected with robbing other people’s property ! 

Zagulia saw the humour of his own lecture. He, himself, 
had never believed in, nor recognised (before coming to the 
island), the principle of ownership. He had not wasted 
any sentiment in respecting other people’s property. As 
to other men’s lives, there again he applied Taiga laws: 
be on your guard and defend yourself—at whatever cost. 

He asked the boy his name and why he was in 
Vladivostok. 

The youth told him he had come with his father, a 
Taiga hunter. They had brought their furs to town a few 
days ago, and had sold them well. Then they’d had a 
little celebration in a small restaurant by the harbour, where 
they had met a man his father knew. The man told them 
they were foolish to waste so much time in hunting deer 
in the Taiga. He said that while other hunters spent months 
in the Taiga stalking deer for their horns, he could get as 
many as he liked in one night, on an island a little way off. 
Only a little courage and a good gun were needed, he said, 
and he offered to take them over to the island. ‘“ Father re- 
fused to go, but I said I would go with him. And here I am, 
in your hands,” finished Alexis, looking at Zagulia piteously. 

While Alexis was talking, Zagulia was thinking out a plan. 
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Probably the other watchmen already knew that he was 
tending the wounds of a poacher lying in his cabin! Zagulia 
was only too well aware how seriously he had transgressed 
against the rules of the island farm, in having spared the 
boy’s life. 

He found it hard to account to himself for the extra- 
ordinary wave of sympathy which had come over him when 
he saw the youth, bleeding and half-conscious, lying in the 
dune. 

When Alexis had finished his story, Zagulia had 
formulated a clear and reasonable explanation to be given 
out for the benefit of the watchmen. He would be quite 
open about going with the boy to Vladivostok. He was 
going to use Alexis to help him to find out about the man who 
had organised the trip to the island. It would be a plausible 
explanation, and creditable to himself. 

Zagulia rejoiced at his own cleverness. He would advise 
the father and son to clear out of town, for their own good, 
and he felt very sure that they would follow his advice. 
Had he not saved the boy’s life ? 

So Zagulia and Alexis went together to Vladivostok to 
seek out Alexis’s father at a harbour-side lodging-house. 
The father, an old Taiojnik, was at home, and talking 
mournfully to the proprietor about his missing son. 

An empty, water-logged boat, with a sail torn to shreds, 
had been found drifting off the shore near Vladivostok 
harbour. There had been no news about the missing 
occupants of the boat, and Alexis’s father, guessing that 
the empty boat was the boat used by his trapper friend and 
Alexis when they set out to raid the island farm, feared that 
his son had been drowned. 

The old man delayed his departure from the town, hoping 
every hour to hear news of his son. 

His joy was great when Alexis and Zagulia greeted him 
at the lodging-house, 
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So his boy had come back! The delighted father em- 
braced Zagulia, shook his hands, and insisted that the 
watchman should stay till evening in Vladivostok and join 
them in a celebration of the boy’s return. “ You must 
come and be my guest on this great day! I had thought 
my boy was dead! And now he is again with me! Come, 
Zagulia, please stay with us!” 

Zagulia considered for a moment. After all, there 
would be no harm done, Zagulia decided, if he did stay in 
Vladivostek for a few extra hours. And he had an 
inclination ‘‘ to celebrate.”’ His mind had dropped a load 
when he heard about the empty boat with its sails torn, 
drifting outside Vladivostok. The man who knew too 
much about him had probably been one of the occupants, 
and was now drowned: another dangerous man was 
cleared out of Zagulia’s life. It was an occasion to celebrate 
—and to forget farm duties for an hour or two. So he 
accepted the invitation, and Alexis and his father both 
shook his hands again, and appointed the time and meeting 
place for their evening celebration. 

Zagulia then went off to the stores to buy tobacco and 
some other things he needed at the farm. Alexis and his 
father also went shopping. 

‘* We shall have to buy a new gun for Alexis,” the father 
explained. ‘‘ Now that we can go back to the forest we 
must get ready. You must have a new gun to replace the 
one you lost with the boat,” he said to his son, as the three 
men left the lodging-house. The father and son turned into 
Svetlana Street, where they knew of a gun shop much 
patronised by Taiga hunters. 


Zagulia was in a happy mood when he arrived at the 
restaurant, in the evening. He had come before the 
appointed time, having finished his business early, and he 
expected to have to wait a little while for his hosts. 
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But the young Alexis and his father were already at the 
restaurant. They were seated at a table with a third person 
—a pretty young girl. Zagulia was greeted warmly by 
the two men and introduced to the pretty girl. “‘ My 
daughter!” Theold Taiojnik smiled at Zagulia’s embarrass- 
ment. ‘‘ You didn’t know I had a daughter? Katherine 
lives in Vladivostok with her aunt. The only time we see 
each other is when I come to market with furs to sell. Will 
you please seat yourself next to her. She will tell you all 
about herself.” The father laughed, and looked proudly 
at the girl. He pulled a chair back, hospitably motioning 
Zagulia to be seated, and called a waiter. 

The celebration was an elaborate affair. It was a regular 
festival: wines, champagne, liqueur were brought to the 
table and the bottles emptied before they were removed. 
Zagulia had never drunk so much wine in his whole life as 
he drank during the two hours of the “celebration ” 
dinner. His table companion was a charming girl, and 
after a glass or two of wine Zagulia quite got over his shyness. 
It was many years since he had sat at table with a pretty 
woman. 

At the end of the dinner, Zagulia tried to rise from the 
table, but he had to be assisted by his two new friends 
before he could get his balance. “Oh, you are a funny 
man!” Katherine’s pretty mouth curled back entrancingly. 
She rippled into laughter and took hold of Zagulia’s hand. 
‘You call yourself a Siberian, and you cannot drink ! 
Come along! Come for a walk with me in the garden— 
then you will feel better!” Her gurgling laugh rippled 
out again. 

Zagulia’s head went round: his legs were not like his 
own. He wished they would keep steady.—It would be 
grand to walk in the garden with Katherine—Katherine 
was a beautiful girl—the sister of his best pal, Alexis—and 
she is laughing at him and saying he can’t drink. Zagulia’s 
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fuddled mind was distressed. He would have to start 
drinking and be like other people—he mustn’t be ridiculous, 
and have lovely Katherine laughing at him... . 

Katherine linked her arm in his. ‘‘ Come along,” she 
gave his arm a gentle tug, and they walked out to the 
restaurant garden. 

An orchestra was playing sad, tender music. The music 
made Zagulia feel sorry for himself: it seemed to tell about 
such a lot of lovely things. And here he was, just a watch- 
man at a deer-farm. He would have to go back to the island 
again, alone—and stand through the night with a gun, 
waiting for poachers! And Katherine—she would forget 
all about him. . . . Zagulia sighed, his wine-fogged eyes on 
Katherine. He took her hand and pressed it to his heart. 
She leaned against him, lovingly, and they walked slowly 
along the alley leading to the seashore. 

The work of noisy cranes, along the harbour front, had 
ceased for the day. The night was silent, dark and softly 
warm. 

“ In what direction is your island ?’’ Katherine asked. 

They had halted at the top of a flight of steps descending 
to the shore. Zagulia pointed eastward. 

“* Oh, I would love to go across one day and see how you 
live there.” The girl looked up. Zagulia looked down. She 
smiled at him. “It must be a fascinating life! Dangerous 
poachers coming at night! Firing! Dead bodies left behind ! 
You have lots of excitement, I’m sure.” She nestled closer 
to Zagulia. . 

“Would you shoot me dead if I came with poachers one 
night ?”’ She pressed her head to his cheek. “ Of course 
you wouldn’t! You love me, I know you do!” She threw 
her arms round his neck. Zagulia kissed her again and 
again. “ You are a witch,” he said, showering more kisses 
on her face and hands. 

Katherine pushed him away. 
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“I am talking seriously,” she said. ‘‘ I want to come to 
your island with my father, and hunt the deer. We won’t 
take the deer away—only their horns. If you really love me, 
you must let us come.”’ 

Zagulia stood with bowed head. 

What was that she was saying to him? Was it a clever 
plan of her father’s? Or just the foolishness of a girl ? 
Zagulia had no answer ready. 

“Why don’t you talk? Have you lost the capacity of 
speech ? Afraid of your master, are you? Very well, you 
can go back to your deer, and don’t come again within my 
sight.’’ Katherine spoke angrily. She turned away from 
Zagulia and began to walk towards the restaurant. 

“Oh, don’t go!”’ Zagulia implored her. “ You really 
love me!” he caught at her arm. “ Really and truly love 
me, as you would love your husband ?” 

“Yes, of course I love you. Silly man!” She kissed 
him and whispered, close to his ear: ‘‘ We will come to the 
island on the fifth of June. Take your watchmen to the 
other side of the island for the whole day. Don’t let them 
come back until dusk. On the sixth of June you must come 
here. I will meet you—and then we will be happy together. 
Good-bye, my darling, I will have to go back to my aunt.” 
She embraced Zagulia till his head reeled, and then left 
him before he could say a word. 


The fifth of June was a flawless summer day. The date 
marks a point in the history of the island farm. 

On the morning of that day, the whole staff of watchmen, 
including their chief, Zagulia, went across to the southern 
side of the island to mark out boundaries of a new grazing 
ground. While they were away, a party of poachers landed 
on the island, daring the risk of a daylight raid. A number 
of valuable deer were killed ; their horns were sawn off and 
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carried away by the poachers, and no one knew anything 
of the disaster until the evening, when the watchmen 
returned from the new grazing ground. 

They found the northern side of the farm-grounds strewn 
with dead animals, every one of them with the horns sawn 
off. 

The next day, the head-watchman, Zagulia, took out his 
boat and sailed across to Vladivostok, to report the matter 
to the police. 

The report was not delivered: Zagulia never reached 
Vladivostok. The boat which he had sailed in from the 
island, was found empty, the sails in order, drifting out to 
sea. 


A KIDNAPPING IN MANCHURIA 


I. THE ‘‘ CONTORA ”’ 


Y the bank of a swift-streaming river, the Russian 
B members of the Tsanzi Timber Concession had 

their settlement, the “ Contora.” The contora—a 
Russian word for office—had, in its early days, been closely 
surrounded by forest. But with the passing of years, trees 
had been thinned out and sawn up to be carried away to 
distant towns. Now, the settlement was completely shorn 
of leafy trees. Where had been growing trees, were piles 
of thick logs, placed vertically on the ground. The logs 
formed an enclosure around the “‘ Contora’’; they were 
piled so high that only the green-painted roofs of the 
buildings enclosed were visible from outside the high 
barricade. 

The ‘‘ Contora ” consisted of several buildings. In the 
main house lived the manager of the concession, Stanislas 
Grabinsky, and his family. One or two of the smaller 
buildings were inhabited by clerks and other members of 
the firm. This Tsanzi timber concession, like many other 
Manchurian concerns leased to Russia, was doing a very 
prosperous business. Valuable stacks of oak, walnut, cedar, 
and other kinds of hard and soft wood, were ranged across 
the glade ; rows and rows of wood extended interminably, 
covering half the world, it seemed to little Jura Grabinsky, 
the Polish manager’s small son. 

From early morning till night, Chinese workmen brought 
in wood from the adjacent hills. Their two-wheeled carts, 
laden with logs and pulled by sturdy Mongolian ponies, 
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filed in continuously. Behind the enclosure and nearer to 
the river was the saw-mill, shrilling out whizzing noises as 
the saws sliced through the wood. 

A high, solitary chimney vomited out clouds of black 
smoke into the blue sky, and twice a day a piercing siren, 
at the base of the chimney, belched forth loudly at the 
beginning and end of the day’s work. 

The railway engine, pulling a string of empty trucks, had 
come in from the main line, thirty miles away, and groups 
of Chinese labourers waited lazily while the engine shunted 
the trucks into the right siding. There, huge logs of sharp- 
smelling wood were piled, ready to be loaded into the trucks. 

The engine, which had seen better times when used on 
the “‘ main” line, puffed in laboriously, as if in the last 
stage of exhaustion. The boilers were emptied of steam, 
for the train would not go out again until night. 

Two little Chinese firemen, in jovial mood, and smeared 
with grease, were pottering about the engine, exchanging 
glances with each other. After the train came in, there 
was always a brief spell of rest for the firemen, and 
the two Chinese were looking forward to a laze and a 
smoke. 

“Eh; you chaps! Hurry up!” shouted the engine- 
driver, a stout Russian smoking a little pipe. 

The speaker’s long, black moustaches almost concealed 
the pipe, and one could just see puffs of smoke coming out 
from the black hair. 

‘* Now then ; finish the work and be done with it.” The 
big Russian wiped his hands with a tuft of greasy waste 
and looked sternly at the two firemen, chuckling at each 
other. They made a show of hurrying and moved a little 
more briskly at the stern command. 

A tall fair-haired man was standing on a pile of railway 
sleepers, watching the Chinese workmen. He was 
Grabinsky, the local manager of the concession, who was 
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waiting for his friend, Valerian Ivanovitch, the engine-driver. 
It was an established custom for the engine-driver to spend 
a few hours at the manager’s home each time he brought 
his train down to the concession. 

Chinese workmen, who had been lingering about, were 
called to attention by their foreman, and told to get busy 
at moving logs on to the trucks. 

“One, two...Go! One, two...Go!” They 
shouted in a chorus of hoarse voices. To and fro swung 
the thick sweet-smelling wood, and “ rolloped ”’ on to the 
platforms. 

Grabinsky was looking at them absent-mindedly. He was 
thinking about the day’s work; of the round of calls he 
was going to make in the forest, where several parties of 
Chinese were cutting wood. The beautiful spring morning 
was quiet, and a faint veil of mist, beneath a grey-blue sky, 
promised fine weather. 

‘“‘Qne’s glad to be alive on a day like this,’”’ Valerian 
Ivanovitch jumped to the ground from the hot and dirty 
engine. 

‘* Now I am ready,” he said to Grabinsky. 

The two friends, giving a final glance at the gang of 
workmen, moved off together. 

Grabinsky was newly appointed to the management. 
He was a Pole by nationality, and he had studied forestry 
in Germany, and, later on, had worked for some years in a 
Russian State Forest, in the western part of European 
Russia. Then he was appointed to his present position of 
manager at the Timber Concession in Manchuria. He 
brought with him his young wife, Jenny, and their five-year- 
old son, Jura. Both wife and child were petted and spoiled 
by the indulgent Grabinsky. They were more like two 
children than mother and child. Still, they were cheerful 
companions and made a pleasant home for him in the 
remote corner of Manchuria. 
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“Any news on the ‘line’?” Grabinsky turned to 
Valerian Ivanovitch, who was following him along the field 
path. 

Valerian Ivanovitch was puffing heavily. He was not 
accustomed to country walks, and actually disliked them. 
To him, the only suitable method of locomotion was on 
an engine. 

‘Nothing new; nothing of importance! All in a state 
of stagnation,’ he answered, thinking of the comfortable, 
cool rooms of the “ Contora,”” where, he knew, young Jenny 
was preparing a sumptuous breakfast. 

“The same old stories about Khunghuzes,”’ he added, 
taking breath and mopping his sweating face. 

‘** And—let me see—what else ? Orders from one chief ; 
counter-orders from the other. But your obedient servant 
has to drive the engine just the same. And if you don’t feed 
him this morning, he will go on strike. . . .” 

Valerian Ivanovitch gave a contented laugh and the two 
men mounted the steps to Grabinsky’s home. 

““ Here we are! Back again, dearest Jenny Stepanovna ! ” 
He bent to kiss the small, well-shaped hand of Grabinsky’s 
wife. 

‘You don’t realise,” he went on jokingly, “ how happy 
I am when I come here! It’s coming home from home.”’ 

They all laughed ; Jenny and Grabinsky knew very well 
that Valerian Ivanovitch had no real home. He was a 
confirmed bachelor, not perhaps on principle, but because, 
as he used to say, he had missed his chance. They also 
knew that what he called his “‘ home at the other end of the 
line’ was nothing more than a small room, provided by the 
management of the company. 

Jenny Grabinsky, a nice-looking woman in her twenties, 
liked this big man. He was devoted to her little darling, 
Jura, and in this lonely corner of the Taiga he was one of 
their few Russian visitors. The workers in the concession 
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were mainly Asiatics, and of the labouring class. Valerian 
Ivanovitch was always cheerful and happy; and he was 
also a good friend for Grabinsky. He had, on several 
occasions, been of help in giving advice on questions of 
administration, and how to keep control of the hundreds 
of men working in the forests. 

‘Yes, my friends,” thundered Valerian Ivanovitch, after 
he had swallowed four big cups of coffee, “it’s grand to 
come here. But you should move out of this country. It’s 
not a proper place for a young woman. Nothing but forest 
and a saw-mill! Hundreds of miles of forest—timber, 
woodcutters, bandits. ... What else? Nothing! Only 
one train a day, bringing one guest only, to entertain you.” 
Valerian Ivanovitch looked at his hosts ; he had spoken half 
in earnest, half jokingly. 

He rose from his seat, without waiting for an answer, 
and walked to the window. He stood looking into the 
distance and the endless forest. 

Jenny, in her heart, fully agreed with Valerian Ivanovitch. 
The loneliness of the place depressed her badly. She could 
not talk with the people working at the concession, for they 
spoke a language she did not understand. But where else 
could they go? And, after all, she and Stanislas had not 
come to the Taiga to seek entertainments. Jenny did try 
to reason with herself. Another few years of life in this 
bandit-infested country, and then they would be able to 
move elsewhere; surely her husband would be given a 
better appointment after the hard work he is doing in this 
lonely place. And Jura, the darling boy, had no companions 
of his own age. Such thoughts sometimes troubled her. 
She tried to push them aside. 

“It cannot be helped”’ . . . she often told herself. 

“Oh, Valerian Ivanovitch !”’ Jenny smiled and sighed, 
“you should not upset us with your gloomy talk. Why 
can’t we live here for another few years as we are living now ? 
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Nothing will happen to us; will it, my darling?” She 
looked affectionately at her husband. 

Stanislas Grabinsky, still sitting at the table, was only 
half listening to the conversation. He was consulting his 
note-book ; preparing for a round of inspection in one of 
the adjoining sections of the forest. . Chinese foremen 
reported that they had met with some difficulties in rolling 
logs down to the river; that was a matter to be seen to. 

‘Happen to us!” He repeated Jenny’s question and 
raised his eyes from the note-book. He looked with surprise 
at his wife. 

** Nothing would ever happen to any of you—why should 
it? I have been thinking, though.”—He lifted little Jura 
on to his lap and stroked the boy’s head—‘ I’m thinking 
of sending you and Jura to your mother, Jenny—for a month 
or two. That would be a great affair for both of you, 
wouldn’t it ? Going by yourselves across Siberia to Russia ! 
Well, we shall talk about it by and by. .. .” 

He put Jura down from his knee, and stood up. “ Now 
I must be going. Foremen are waiting for me. Are you 
coming ?”’ He turned, questioningly, to Valerian. 

““No? Going to shoot pheasants, are you? Good 
boy!” 

Grabinsky kissed Jenny, patted his small son, and, throw- 
ing the strap of his Mauser gun over his shoulder, walked 
out of the house. 


Jenny Grabinsky and her little Jura were inseparable 
companions. They relied on each other for their daily 
amusements. After Grabinsky had gone off on his round 
of inspections, and Valerian Ivanovitch to his pheasant- 
shooting, Jenny and Jura walked over from the “‘ Contora ”’ 
to the edge of the mountain river. Jenny loved to watch 
the rushing water rippling over the stony bed, and to see 
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the shoals of little fish come up close to the bank, moving 
their tails and trying to keep straight against the current. 

“‘ Look Jura—see the little fish,’ she would call to the 
boy playing about in the sunshine. They would both laugh 
gaily, as the whole company of fish, scared by the sound of 
voices, would disappear towards midstream, obscuring their 
retreat beneath a stirring of muddy water. 

The opposite bank of the river inclined steeply to a 
height, where it met a green wall of young saplings. Beyond 
the saplings, a tangle of interfolding, wood-clad hills 
stretched eternally. . . . On this radiant spring morning 
the forest-world seemed a place of peaceful beauty. 

On both sides of the river, woodcutters were at work ; 
the low, dull thud of axes, striking wood, accentuated the 
serene peacefulness of the morning. Occasionally, a crash 
interrupted the regular thudding. After the crash would 
come a babel of Chinese voices, and Jenny knew that 
another Taiga forest giant had fallen. There would be a 
lull for a few minutes; then brief commands shouted by 
the Chinese foreman—and again the rhythmic, short, dull, 
thuds of axes. 

‘“‘ Mammy, what does he want ? ”’ 

‘Who, my darling?’ . . . said Jenny, dreamily. She 
sat up from the grass. She had been lying on her back, 
looking into the sky. She had been watching white fleecy 
clouds drifting over the valley, and thinking about the long 
railway journey which she and Jura would soon be taking. 
Stanislas had again mentioned the subject this morning. 
They must go to her mother for a month or two, he had said. 
How lovely it would be! But poor Stanislas! It would be 
so lonely for him. Jenny did not like to think of her husband 
staying behind. 

‘Mammy, look ; there along the river! Can’t you see? 
—There is a man standing behind atree. Oh, look, mammy, 
he is coming towards us ! ” 
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Jenny brought her wandering thoughts back quickly.— 
Yes, a man, a Chinese, with a rifle hung over his shoulder, 
was coming slowly towards her and Jura. His lips were 
stretched in a broad smile. Jenny jumped to her feet. 
She caught hold of Jura’s hand and started to move away. 
Then she looked again at the man, and stood still. It was 
Van-fa-tin, chief of one of the numerous local bands of 
Khunghuzes. She and Stanislas knew him well. He often 
came to the ‘‘ Contora’”’ to see her husband. 

Khunghuzes were very important people in Manchuria, 
and it was wise, Stanislas had always told her, to be on good 
terms with them. The chiefs exercised powerful influence 
over the rank and file of ordinary bandits, and Van-fa-tin, 
as one of the Khunghuz leaders, was a specially important 
personage. Many an incident, between local inhabitants 
and workmen at the concession, had been amicably settled 
through the intervention of this brigand. 

Van-fa-tin understood his subordinates well, and he also 
set full value on his own position in the Manchurian world. 
He was a “ respected ’’ man, experienced in dealing with 
Europeans. It was said that he had met, and known, many 
Europeans in the past; in the days before he became a 
bandit. What his previous business had been, remained a 
mystery. 

“Oh, that’s you, Van-fa-tin!’’ Jenny smiled faintly. 

‘I did not see it was you coming. You have frightened 
both of us.”’ She pressed Jura tightly to her side, and kept 
her face smiling at the Khunghuz. 

“Yes, it’s me!” Van-fa-tin showed splendid rows of 
white teeth. ‘‘ I came to see your husband on business, but 
they tell me at the ‘ Contora ’ that he is out.” 

The Khunghuz chief looked down at Jura. 

“ You are not afraid any more, little boy, are you ? Don’t 
you recognise me ?—Of course you do!” 

Van-fa-tin took hold of Jura’s little hands and stroked 
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them tenderly. “ Where is the squirrel I brought you the 
other day ?”’ he inquired of the boy. ‘‘ Escaped ? Gone to 
the forest ? ”’ 

‘No, he died,” replied Jura. His fear had faded away. 
“Yes, he died,”’ sighed the boy, ‘‘ and I buried him in the 
garden under my window. I do remember you—quite well ; 
you came to have tea with my daddy. Why don’t you ride 
now on horseback ? Has your pony died too?” 

Jenny, somewhat relieved from her fear, sat down on the 
river-bank again. She was watching her boy, and smiling 
at the questions he was showering on Van-fa-tin. 

The Khunghuz, discarding his rifle, gently patted the 
boy’s golden head, and seated himself a few yards away from 
Jenny. 

Van-fa-tin was a middle-aged man and, like most of the 
Khunghuz community, he was powerfully built. His 
weather-beaten features reflected wild determination, and 
the slanting, Mongolian eyes, when smiling, narrowed to 
two curving slits on his brown, parchment face. 

“What a peculiar man,” thought Jenny, glancing at 
Van-fa-tin, “and why does he not go away?” An inex- 
plicable feeling of anxiety was seizing her. She was afraid to 
rise to her feet, or to say anything to the unwelcome visitor. 

Woodcutters were still at work. The noise of their 
voices broke into the silence of the hot day. The sunny 
peacefulness of an hour ago had become, to Jenny, an 
oppressive silence. 

“Why do you look at me like that, Van-fa-tin ?”’ Jenny 
cried sharply. She had turned her face towards the Chinese 
and noticed that he was gazing fixedly at her. His lips 
were moving and the whole face twisting as if the man were 
overwhelmed with great pain. 

‘What is the matter with you? Jura, come along,” she 
rose to her feet quickly, and grasped the boy’s hand. 

‘“No, no! Don’t go away,” mumbled Van-fa-tin. 
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“Don’t be afraid of me. I wanted to tell you something. 
I have been waiting for this chance to talk to you for many 
months. Don’t go!” 

He, too, had sprung up from his seat on the river-bank. 
He stood in front of Jenny, stretching out his hands and 
looking imploringly at her. Then in an instant his face 
changed ; it became wild ; his rows of white teeth clattered 
with fervour and rage. He began to speak incoherently, 
mixing Russian and Chinese words. 

‘You know what I want! I want you—and I will get 
you : you must understand that. I cannot live without you. 
Come with me.” He dropped his voice to a seductive 
whisper: ‘‘I am a rich man; we will go to Peking, and 
there you will live like a grand lady, the most beautiful 
lady of Peking ! 

“JT will make you happy. This wild forest and wild 
people, all around, is not a place for a woman like you.” 
Van-fa-tin ceased speaking. His parchment face resumed 
its blank expression. Then he continued in a quieter, but 
still threatening tone : 

‘If you refuse to come of your own will, you will be 
carried away. I will make you come. . . . There are other 
people whom you love ; their lives will be in danger hence- 
forth! Choose: you come with me, or...” 

Jenny, stupefied by fear, did not listen to the end of the 
sentence. Snatching up her son and squeezing him tightly 
in her arms, she rushed away from Van-fa-tin, almost 
running along the path leading to the “ Contora.”’ 

‘ Oh, the wretched bandit ! So that is why he pestered us 
with his calls,’’ she thought, panting for breath and clutching 
Jura more tightly. ‘ Stanislas must be told at once. He 
was much too friendly with the Khunghuz, and I stupidly 
talked to this wild beast—instead of ignoring him. This 1s 
the result! But something must be done. It’s a piece of 
luck that Valerian Ivanovitch is with us.” 
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It was dinner-time when Jenny, hot and exhausted, ran 
in to the yard of the ‘‘ Contora.” She passed a number of 
workmen, tool-bags swung over shoulders, streaming to- 
wards the cookhouse. 

Jenny found that the dinner was ready. The cook was 
waiting to serve it. There was also a message from Stanislas, 
telling her not to wait for him. The message said he would 
be very late, as he had been delayed over the supervising 
of works in a distant part of the concession ground. 

“* Perhaps it is just as well,” thought Jenny ; ‘‘ I must not 
disturb Stanislas to-day by telling him about Van-fa-tin. 
I will break the news gently; to-morrow, when I have 
calmed myself a little, I will tell him. There can be no 
immediate danger ! ” 

She called to the servant to bring in the dinner, and 
hastened to tidy herself and Jura: both he and she had 
become rather dishevelled in her headlong rush homeward. 


II. GOLD FIELDS 


The gold-bearing sands of the Tsan-khe-ze river valley 
attracted a varied crowd, comprised, mostly, of criminal 
representatives of the countries bordering Manchuria. 
Chinese and Russian deserters, Khunghuzes, escaped 
convicts from penal settlements, and a variety of other 
adventurers, flocked to the Tsan-khe-ze river, where 
wealth could be accumulated in a short time. Sometimes— 
and it was not an unusual occurrence—the wealth was lost, 
in a still shorter time. 

Gold was found on the river-banks, and the workers, in 
groups of five or six men, spent several months of the year, 
when the land was clear of snow, in extracting the precious 
metal from sand and gravel, by the well-known method 
of “ washing.” 
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The whole valley of the Tsan-khe-ze was dotted with 
camps of gold-seekers, a population who did not recognise 
any outside authority. They obeyed only the unwritten 
laws of their own community. Their administrative 
methods more than bordered on savagery. A death sentence 
which was carried out without first torturing the victim 
was considered an act of humane tolerance. 

Sun-li-goo, the store-keeper at Tsan-khe-ze valley, was 
the autocrat of the district. A few days after Jenny’s 
meeting with Van-fa-tin, the hut where Sun-li-goo had his 
business, established many years ago, was full of people. 
A high pole, flaunting a piece of red cloth, tied to the top, 
was placed outside the hut and indicated that ‘‘ this is a 
shop.” A large wooden packing-case, with a multi-coloured 
advertisement stuck to the side, and ‘‘ CALIFORNIA” in 
red block letters printed across it, served for a counter. 
Behind the packing-case, Sun-li-goo transacted his business. 
Sun-li-goo, a retired Khunghuz, had spent many years of 
his life in marauding villages and kidnapping rich people, 
for ransom. His retirement from active banditry was due 
to severe wounds received in fighting with another band of 
Khunghuzes. His body was incapacitated for active service 
so that he had to take up another branch of the profession, 
and adopt a quieter mode of living. 

A deep, bluish scar, extending from ear to chin and across 
his nose and lips, gave an added violence to his repulsive 
face. But none of the customers took any notice of that. 

Sun-li-goo was a well-known man in the district: his 
opinion was respected by young and old Khunghuzes, as 
well as by other professional visitors who came to his 
stores. 

In one corner of his ‘‘ shop,”” a young Chinese was in 
charge of the earthenware jars containing samshu. This 
spirit, distilled from the millet, is the popular intoxicant, 
both in Manchuria and in China. Everybody in the hut 
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was drunk, with the exception of Sun-li-goo. His watchful 
eye was on his customers. Payments are made in gold in 
the valley-camp of the Tsan-khe-ze. Everybody has gold. 
They carry it in small bags, and a good part of it is either 
left in payment for Sun-li-goo’s goods, or else exchanges 
hands amongst the card-players. They played anywhere : 
on boxes, tables, or just sitting on the filthy floor—gambling 
away their earnings, or spoils of robberies so common in 
this lawless corner of the world. 

‘“‘Tvan! Where is Ivan ?”’ Sun-li-goo shouted angrily. 

One of the men, sitting at a table with other card-players, 
jumped up roughly from his seat on a small packing-case. 
He covered the pile of cards in front of him with his 
dirty hand, and looked in the direction of the shouting 
proprietor. 

Ivan was one of the few Russians amongst the crowd of 
Chinese. He had come to Manchuria ten years before, a 
deserter from his regiment of Siberian Sharpshooters. He 
had tried his hand at several professions, mainly of criminal 
nature, and had eventually gone over to the Khunghuzes. 
He was a despicable character and it was known that he 
had one or two brutal murders to his credit. He now served 
as a “‘ go-between ’’ when Khunghuzes were dealing with 
Russian merchants and other Europeans, whom they 
compelled to make payments towards the funds of Man- 
churian bandits. Khunghuzes, who had their own code 
of honour, hated such men as Ivan. Men of his type were 
tolerated in their midst only while they were necessary . . . 
no longer. 

“ Tvan !’’ Sun-li-goo shouted again. 

The Russian left the table, and submissively walked 
towards the Master, smiling apologetically. His shifty eyes 
scanned Sun-li-goo’s scarred face, trying to discover the 
meaning of the summons. 

‘“Come along,” ordered the Chinese. The two men 
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pushed their way to the farthest corner of the shop, where 
a Khunghuz, with a Mauser slung over his shoulder, was 
standing. He appeared to be waiting for the Russian. 

‘* Well, Ivan,” Sun-li-goo’s voice dropped to a whisper, 
“our friend will take you to Van-fa-tin. You have heard 
about him, of course. He wants you for a job—a very 
important job.” Sun-li-goo’s repellant left eye closed, 
significantly. ‘‘ You must help him. If you succeed you 
will be handsomely rewarded ; it not—well, you know what 
kind of man Van-fa-tin is !”’ 

It was unnecessary to explain to Ivan in detail what to 
expect from the chief of Khunghuzes, if he failed. “ But 
why be so pessimistic,’ Ivan thought to himself. The job 
was probably to extort money from some big Russian 
merchant in Kharbin ; that, he guessed, was to be the “ big 
job ” Sun-li-goo was talking about. Scaring money out 
of a Kharbin merchant was no more difficult than shooting 
aman: only it took a longer time. . . . 

Van-fa-tin’s camp was a few miles higher up the river. 
Ivan and the Khunghuz messenger were there within an 
hour. 

‘Now, Ivan.”’ The chief, Van-fa-tin, had dismissed all 
his Khunghuz attendants from the tent. “‘I have heard 
about you before. ‘They tell me that you know how to deal 
with Russians—and that you are not afraid of undertaking 
risky missions ! ”’ 

Ivan stood meekly, listening attentively to the brigand, 
his shifty eyes never still. 

“The job I want you to do,” the chief went on, “ is not 
an easy one, but if you can do it you will be rewarded hand- 
somely. If you fail—and that would mean involving me in 
great troubles—you had better disappear quickly from the 
district, or else I will kill you.” The Khunghuz spoke 
threateningly. 

‘Can you write ?’”’ asked Van-fa-tin. ‘You can! All 
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right ; sit down—there on the box—and listen to me first— 
then you will write what I shall dictate to you.” 

Van-fa-tin, reclining on a large bear-skin, paused for a 
second. He shut his eyes, as if to inwardly visualise exactly 
what he wanted to say. His eyes opened, he looked hard at 
Ivan, and began: ‘“‘ You know, of course, the ‘ Contora,’ 
and I suppose you have seen its manager, Grabinsky, and 
his wife? You will go to-morrow to the ‘ Contora’ and 
hand a letter to Grabinsky’s wife, Jenny Stepanovna. 
Inspect the whole place carefully, while you are there, with- 
out raising any suspicion. Wait about the ‘ Contora,’ or 
at some place near the works, until you get my further 
instructions. They will be very simple: I want the 
Grabinskys’ boy, Jura. You must carry him away. If you 
are pursued by the men from the ‘Contora’ and cannot 
reach a safe hiding-place, kill the boy, and come back as 
soon as you can. I will pay you, whether you bring the 
boy alive or can give me some proofs that he is dead.” 

Van-fa-tin looked with contempt at the man sitting 
dejectedly on the box. He handed him a sheet of paper and 
a pencil. Ivan was not so much afraid of the threats of the 
Khunghuz as he was of entering the “ Contora.” He had 
been known at the “‘ Contora,” and had found it necessary 
to vanish very quickly after one of his thieving exploits. 
He knew that if he was recognised and caught hanging 
around there, he couldn’t expect any mercy. 

‘“‘ But you had to take a chance,” he thought. And the 
thing had happened years ago, before Grabinsky took over 
the management. Many of the staff would probably be 
changed. Ivan buoyed himself up with the thought that 
he might not be recognised by any of the present staff. 

‘“‘ Now write.’ Van-fa-tin began his dictation : 

‘“‘ To Jenny Grabinsky. This letter will remind you what 
you were told by Van-fa-tin. You must agree or else you 
will regret. You are given three days. Think it over!” 
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Van-fa-tin picked up the sheet of paper. He folded it and 
handed it back to Ivan. ‘‘ Take this letter at once, and 
remember about my instructions. You can go now!” 

The Russian and Chinese parted without exchanging any 
more words. 


III. IVAN’S MISSION 


Stanislas Grabinsky was in an irritable mood. He’d had 
avery tiring day in the forest, inspecting works. The weather 
was oppressive. Thundery clouds, hanging over the forest, 
seemed to have stopped all the currents of fresh air. Myriads 
of midges and mosquitoes, hunting down men and beasts in 
the open, had insinuated themselves into the office where 
he was working, checking reports of woodcutters and fore- 
men of the mill. A score of men, sturdy Chinese fellows, 
were sitting on a long bench, waiting for their turn to hand 
in reports. The room was stuffy ; smells of garlic, combined 
with that variety of odour common to Chinese labourers, 
made him feel sick. 

““ Next,” shouted Grabinsky, marking down savagely, 
with red and black pencils, the number of logs, cubic feet of 
wood and other material, brought to the saw-mill. He was 
hurrying through the work, hoping to finish it before 
sunset. 

“I must talk to Jenny to-night,” he thought, shutting 
the books and putting them in the drawer. ‘She is not 
well. She’s nervous, and seems to be tired of life at the 
‘Contora.’ I must send her and the baby home for a 
short holiday. I’m doing all I can for her, but I can’t stay 
with her and play with her and Jura! It’s ridiculous! 
Women don’t understand ! ” 

The mosquitoes buzzed and bit at Grabinsky’s face and 
hands. He lit a cigarette to ward them off. But their 
buzzing worried him as he sat on at his desk trying to 
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prepare suitable arguments to convince Jenny that she must 
go for a holiday. 

“There is a man waiting outside, sir,” a Chinese “ boy ”’ 
announced from the doorway. 

‘* What is it ?> Why does he come at this time of the day ? ”’ 

‘* He’s waiting to see you, sir.” 

Grabinsky was relieved to have his thoughts switched off 
the problem of Jenny, but he felt an unreasoning anger at 
the intruder for disturbing him. He walked out to the 
veranda adjoining the office. 

‘“Who are you?” he asked the man; ‘“‘ what do you 
want ?” 

‘I am looking for work, sir! My name is Ivan. I have 
been working for a long time at Kharbin, but Chinese 
labour is ousting us from the market: perhaps you could 
give me some job. It’s a shame, sir, that a Russian has to 
go about looking for a job. The Chinese seem to be taking 
all the work in the concession lands.”’ 

Grabinsky came close to the man and examined his face. 
It wasn’t a face to inspire confidence. But Grabinsky knew 
that in a country like Manchuria, where a great number of 
workmen employed by the railway companies and at the 
saw-mills are escaped convicts from Siberia, one cannot 
be too particular. 

‘* Do you know anything about horses ? ”’ asked Grabinsky 
shortly. He definitely disliked the man. 

‘Yes, sir! I’ve served in a cavalry regiment, and after 
that, I looked after horses at a depot at Kharbin. I know 
a good deal about horses,”’ he added, looking anxiously at 
the manager. As it happened, Grabinsky required a stable- 
man and, after some moments of hesitation, he decided to 
take Ivan. There was not much choice in Manchuria. 

‘ Very well,” he said. ‘‘ Go to the foreman and tell him 
that I have engaged you. You will look after the horses at 
the yard, and also attend to my own and my wife’s horses. 
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Report to me for instructions every morning before break- 
fast.” 

Two days passed at the “ Contora”’ without anything 
unusual taking place. The new man was obliging and quiet ; 
he seemed to like his job, and the horses were looked after 
properly. It was evident that Ivan knew his job. 

In the morning of the third day, after Grabinsky had 
left for the forest, to make his usual round of inspection, 
Jenny, enjoying the fine weather, took a book to read and 
lay in the shade on the veranda. Jura was playing about, 
talking to himself or trying to engage his mother in conversa- 
tion. 

* Look, mammy,” said Jura. ‘ There is Ivan coming.” 

Jenny looked up from her book : 

“Yes, Ivan! What is it?” 

The man walked hastily up the steps leading to the 
veranda. He glanced furtively to the right and left, his 
hand in his pocket. He moved quickly to where Jenny was 
sitting, and handed her a folded paper, which he had pulled 
out of his jacket pocket. 

“‘'This is from Van-fa-tin,” he whispered; “ he wants 
you to give the reply within three days’ time.” 

Ivan jumped back into the garden and disappeared, as 
quickly as he had come, leaving Jenny in a state of alarmed 
bewilderment. 

“A letter from Van-fa-tin !”’ Jenny was nearly fainting. 
Her trembling fingers unfolded the much-soiled piece of 
paper; she glanced through the message, and in a bound, 
was off the sofa. 

“* So this is the end |! The scoundrel will murder Stanislas 
or Jura! He will torture them! Oh, the abominable 
wretch.” She was in an agony of fear. Why hadn’t she 
warned her husband of the impending danger ? How silly 
it was of her to hide the truth from Stanislas! Where was he 
now ? 
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In a state of great agitation, she ran into the house, 
dragging the boy with her, and calling to the servants at the 
top of her voice. There was no answer to her calls. She 
remembered then, that both the cook and the Chinese 
‘boy ” had gone to the forest for mushrooms. There was 
no one in the house to help her. She read, again, the 
message from Van-fa-tin : 

“« Three days to decide ! ’ it says! So there is still time, 
and they have not done any harm yet to Stanislas.” Oh, 
if she could only get him back at once ! 

Jenny calmed down a little. She took the boy to the 
nursery and locked the door. She sat on the bed, holding 
Jura on her lap. She would wait there, she thought, until 
someone came back, and then she would send a message to 
Stanislas and beg him to return immediately. 

It was not long before she heard the cook and the “ boy ” 
talking in the kitchen. The noise of their voices brought 
her some slight relief. She was no longer alone in the 
house, and now she could call someone from the “ Contora ”’ 
for help. But it would perhaps be better, she argued with 
herself, to wait until Stanislas returned; and not confide 
in other people about this hateful matter. 

Grabinsky was late, as usual, and it was quite dark when 
Jenny heard the noise of two horses approaching the house. 
The sound cheered her: that would be Stanislas and his 
assistant, returning home. 

‘* Sorry, my dear,” he called from the yard, “‘ that I’ve 
kept you waiting for such a long time! I had to go to the 
farthest corner of the forest.”’ 

“You can’t rely on these workmen too much,” he 
grumbled, as he mounted the steps to the house. “I will 
be with you in a minute.” 

‘‘ Now I shall have to disclose the whole secret to him,” 
thought Jenny. She tucked in her boy, sound asleep in his 
bed, and waited at the nursery door. 
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“Well, I. am back,” Stanislas kissed his wife and put 
his arm round her shoulders. 

**T have had a dreadful day. It was so hot; and the 
forest was. full of gad-flies worrying the horses, and of 
mosquitoes biting at me! And these people! They always 
do the wrong things unless you watch them! ... Eh, 
what is the matter with you ?”’ He suddenly noticed that 
Jenny’s eyes were red with weeping. “ Jenny, what is 
it?” 

** Oh, it’s dreadful!” she cried, pressing her face against 
her husband’s arm and sobbing bitterly. 

Grabinsky was greatly perturbed by the nervous state 
of his wife. He stroked her head gently, waiting until she 
quietened down, or could speak coherently. With his arm 
still round her shaking shoulders, they walked to the dining- 
room. He led Jenny over to the couch and sat down beside 
her. 

““ Now tell me what the trouble is.’’ He spoke very 

ently. 

“I should have told you before.” In her husband’s 
comforting presence, Jenny was recovering her spirits. 
‘I have been worried lately by Van-fa-tin. . . .” 

‘* By Van-fa-tin | ’’ exclaimed Stanislas. 

His tone showed his astonishment. 

“Yes, by the Khunghuz, Van-fa-tin !. Wait, I will tell 
you,” and Jenny, her story punctuated with short sobs, 
related how the bandit had asked her to go with him to 
Peking; how he threatened her, and now had sent the 
message through the new man, Ivan. 

“‘T have noticed before,” and she looked anxiously at 
her husband as she said it, “‘ that he was fond of me; 
perhaps in love with me; but I wouldn’t tell you about it. 
He is a wild man. It was dangerous to treat him lightly, 
and I thought. that I should tolerate his admiration without 
snowing how much I disliked it. I have never encouraged 
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him to pay attention to me, nor to Jura. But he seemed so 
fond of our little darling, and was always bringing him 
presents. What was I to do? I was afraid to offend him ; 
he is such a dangerous man. And now there’s this awful 
letter!” 

Jenny began to cry again. She buried her face in the 
sofa cushion, her whole body shuddering, shaken with sobs. 

Grabinsky stood up. A torrent of rage was coursing 
through his body: he wanted to kill someone—anyone. 
With an effort, he controlled himself. 

‘T will kill that impudent scoundrel ! Why did you not 
tell me about him before ? I will find him! . . . I will kill 
him... .” 

Grabinsky paced about the room, uttering incoherent 


Jenny lifted her head from the sofa cushion. She tried 
to speak calmly. 

‘* Stanislas, for God’s sake! don’t worry so much! 
That’s exactly what I wanted to avoid—it’s why I didn’t 
tell you about it before. Perhaps Van-fa-tin didn’t mean 
what is written in this letter. Someone else has written 
it for him. He is a wild man. We should not attach too 
much importance to his threats. We must be reasonable— 
let us work out some plan... .”’ Jenny was doing her 
best to be reasonable, though her pretty little face was 
sodden with tears. 

‘Plan ?”’ shouted Grabinsky. “It’s too late to make 
any plans. That scoundrel means what he told his accom- 
plice to put in the letter. By the way, where is Ivan ? How 
did he get this message ? We must find out.” Grabinsky, 
struck by an illuminating idea, ran out of the room. 

He came back presently, dragging along the pale and 
trembling Chinese “ boy.” 

“Now, Jenny, Ivan has disappeared; they can’t find 
him anywhere, and this stupid “boy” says he knows 
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ard. . 


Get out of here,” Stanislas turned his fury on the 
trembling Chinaman. “ You are all spying here on behalf 
of your masters—the bandits,” he shouted stormily. “ And 
that Russian, Ivan,—I will shoot him at sight! Oh, what 
a country!” exclaimed Grabinsky, throwing himself into 
a chair. After a short pause, he looked at his wife. His 
eyes were sombre. 

** Well, Jenny ! I have made a plan, my own plan. And 
I will ask you to stick to it and not to do anything without 
first asking me. You will remain with Jura in the house 
the whole day to-morrow. You understand: you are not 
to go out of doors until I have posted guards all round the 
yard, There must be twenty Mausers in the store-room. 
I will arm all the more reliable workmen and I will ask for 
a detachment of troops to be sent down here. Valerian 
will take the message when he takes the train back to the 
junction. 

“You, Jenny, and Jura will go by the same train. No 
protests, please! ’’ Grabinsky was watching his wife’s 
quivering lips. “I shall be all right here, and, besides, 
I cannot rush away from the ‘Contora’ just because of 
that scoundrel Van-fa-tin | ”’ 

He went on to explain his plan. ‘ Troops will come: 
not at once, of course ; there will have to be the everlasting 
red-tape hindrance. The troops will not move quickly, 
we know, but they will come ultimately, and we will crush 
this scourge. The amorous Chink will be settled! Oh, 
the impudent beast!” Grabinsky banged his fist on the 
arm of the chair. 

Jenny listened silently, sitting in the corner of the couch. 
Stanislas was right, of course. There was nothing else to 
do now but to organise a proper defence. The revengeful 
Chinese would use all his power to injure them in one way 
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or another. Their lives would be in constant danger. They 
would never know an hour of peace. The night dragged 
on, Stanislas and Jenny were both utterly weary and worn 
out. They sat on, in the dining-room, waiting until it was 
daylight before rousing the staff and giving the necessary 
instruction. 

The deep hooting of a powerful siren, and the rumble of 
wheels in the distance, announced the approach of Valerian’s 
train. He was coming with empty trucks for the “‘ Contora.” 

Another member for their defence force | 

It was broad daylight now, and firemen were getting 
ready for their work at the saw-mill. The engine puffed, 
wheels jerked and jolted repeatedly, and soon the morning 
air was filled with familiar sounds. Long streams of wood- 
cutters, their axes and saws over their shoulders, moved 
out from the yard. They were going for their usual day’s 
work in the forest. Everything seemed to be as peaceful 
as the early morning itself, and Jenny, rising from the 
couch where she had spent the night, talking and making 
plans with her husband, went to her room to tidy herself for 
breakfast. 


IV, KIDNAPPING 


‘“*Good morning, madam! I am as regular as the 
Manchurian sun!” Cheerful Valerian Ivanovitch had 
entered the room and was kissing Jenny’s hand. “I have 
never been late for your beautiful breakfast yet! I think 
it’s because of the engine; she pulls so well when we get 
near to the ‘Contora’!” Valerian Ivanovitch laughed, 
and was ready to tell some good items of news. Valerian 
always had a fresh stock of news. He chatted for a while, 
before commenting on Jenny’s drawn and weary looks. 

“Eh, what is it? Not well?” Then he glanced at the 
corner of the room, and at the open trunk, half filled with 
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clothing. He looked at Jenny, a perplexed expression on 
his face. 

“What ! Going away ? Quarrelled with Stanislas ? ” 

“Oh, don’t joke,” said poor Jenny. ‘ It’s much too 
serious! .. . Stanislas will tell you about it when he 
comes back. I am going to Kharbin and I’m taking Jura 
with me.” 

Jenny poured some coffee for Valerian, and busied herself 
with the trunk, bringing her boy’s clothing and toys from 
the nursery. 

Valerian Ivanovitch sat at the table, sipping his hot coffee 
and watching Jenny packing. He chatted to the boy. 

“So, Jura, you are going away! Did you say good-bye 
to your pets? Or are you taking them? Your squirrels, 
ponies and dogs? They will be lonely without you,” he 
teased. 

“No, I am not taking them ; they are too big,” the boy 
answered sullenly. He was not allowed to go out: that 
had made him sulky. “ But I will say good-bye to them. 
Mummy, shall I say good-bye ? ”’ 

“Yes, yes,” the answer was given absent-mindedly. 
Jenny was still worrying: Stanislas had gone to the 
‘* Contora,’’ and she did not know when he would be coming 
back. Oh, if only they could leave this wretched place for 
good! Never to come back! | 

Jura was already out of the room and running towards the 
stables to his pony Zory and the dog Barbos. Mummy said 
he could go to say good-bye to his dear pets. He will just 
pat them and run back to the house. Jura stepped into the 
dark stables, smelling so pleasantly of leather and horses, 
and felt his way to the farthest right-hand corner, to his 
pony’s stall, Zory knew Jura was coming. He neighed 
gently, expecting sugar; Jura always brought sugar. . . . 

Oh, but what’s that ? Jura had seen a man, lurking in a 
corner of the stable, and the next minute he felt himself 
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being roughly seized and lifted off his feet. Before he had 
time to cry out, a hand was stuffing something into his 
mouth and half-suffocating him. Jura recognised the man : 
he was Ivan, the stable-man. He put the boy swiftly into a 
dirty sack, whispering, as he did so ; “‘ If you cry out, I will 
cut your throat——’”’ 

Jura’s absence from the house was soon discovered. And 
then there was a hue and cry! They called to him, the 
servants scuttling about sheds and stables in terrified alarm 
as they peered into mangers and troughs. Valerian shouted, 
and Jenny implored, both of them begging the boy to come 
out from his hiding: they wanted to believe that Jura was 
playing a game of hide-and-seek. Jenny, half-crazed with 
fear, ran wildly from one place to another, searching every 
corner of the house, the stables and the sheds. But the boy 
could not be found and there was no clue to explain his 
mysterious disappearance. There was but one explanation : 
the boy had been kidnapped by bandits ; that could be the 
only solution of his sudden and complete disappearance. 
Grabinsky came running up to the house; he was almost 
as wild with fear as his wife. 

He found Jenny 1n a state of collapse. She lay on the sofa 
with Valerian sitting beside her, trying to comfort her with 
the hopeful reassurance that the boy would soon be found. 

““So they have done it!” said Stanislas, hoarsely. 
Valerian had given him a brief account of what had hap- 
pened, and Grabinsky moved restlessly from the window 
to the door as he listened. He sat, for a moment, on the 
sofa beside Jenny and tried to smoke a cigarette. Then he 
jumped to his feet and threw the cigarette violently out of 
the window. He shook his fist at Valerian and shouted : 
“Why did you let the boy go out of the house? Didn’t 
I tell everybody that he was to be kept inside ? ” 

“Calm yourself, Stanislas! Shouting at me won’t help 
matters. We must act quickly—think out a plan of how to 
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get Jura back. I have an idea that we can plan something 
practicable for rescuing the boy.” Valerian’s firm voice 
had a restraining effect on Grabinsky’s fury. 

Jenny ceased sobbing, her hopefulness restored by 
Valerian’s calm tones. Perhaps Valerian might be able to 
find a way of bringing her darling boy back to her ! 

‘My plan is very simple,” said Valerian. ‘‘ Van-fa-tin 
is not the only bandit chief in this corner of Manchuria. 
He has his rivals who would be willing and glad to frustrate 
any little plans of his. Offer them a good reward and they 
will bring the boy back. The offer must be a substantial 
one, of course ; otherwise they won't trouble to help us.” 

Was there really a gleam of hope, then ? Jenny sat looking 
at Valerian: her face was now a little less tragic. 

‘* Yes, Stanislas,’ she cried, ‘“‘ we must do that! Let us 
offer them everything we have—anything that they ask—oh, 
do please send a messenger to one of the chiefs at once ! ” 

The plan seemed to Grabinsky to be a workable one. 
Van-fa-tin did have his rivals in the district, and a solid 
amount of money might do the work. But where could 
they send a messenger? That was the question. There 
were plenty of bands of Khunghuzes roaming about the 
district but only their associates would know of their exact 
whereabouts. Still, they must try and find a way of getting 
decisive information about some Khunghuz band. 

‘Yes,’ he nodded his head at Valerian. ‘‘ We can try 
that. However, we must first of all have a talk with our 
Chinese workmen: they will probably know where to find 
the bandits! I expect a lot of them would march with 
Van-fa-tin, or any other bandit chief, to-morrow if they 
were offered enough money. ... Tell the foreman from 
the saw-mill to come here at once!” Grabinsky shouted 
an order to his “ boy.” 

The foreman came immediately to the house, followed 
by a score of Chinese, walking in single file. They sat 
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in a row on a bench on the veranda, their imperturbable 
faces turned towards the manager. They all knew what 
had happened about the manager’s little son, and they were 
wondering as to why they had been sent for. 

Grabinsky had recovered his calm. He distributed 
cigarettes to the men, and then he told them briefly that 
his boy had mysteriously disappeared. He concluded his 
story by saying that he would pay one thousand roubles to 
anyone who brought the boy back to him, alive. 

At the mention of Van-fa-tin’s name, the Chinese 
exchanged glances among themselves. Van-fa-tin was a 
powerful man: to rescue the boy from him would be a 
difficult job. It could only be done by the aid of a chief of 
greater importance than Van-fa-tin. 

When Grabinsky had finished speaking all of the Chinese 
began to talk among themselves. They swayed their bodies 
this way and that and discussed the question put to them 
by the manager. After having come, apparently, to an 
apreement among themselves, the foreman, who was their 
leader, turned to Grabinsky. 

“Yes, master: we think we can get your son back. It 
will not be easy to do it—but we will try our best. You 
must wait patiently for some days——” 

The Chinese rose from the bench and filed across to their 
own quarters, where, Grabinsky knew, there would be a 
prolonged discussion between them on the subject of the 
proffered ransom. 

Valerian, who had already delayed too long at the 
“ Contora,” said “ good-bye” to Stanislas and Jenny and 
hastened back to his engine. 

It distressed the kind-hearted man to have to leave his 
friends, for both of them were completely exhausted by the 
distressing events of the day. 

A week passed and no news came to the “ Contora ” from 
the would-be rescuers. The Chinese maintained complete 
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silence on the subject, pretending ignorance of what was 
being done, or perhaps were genuinely unable to throw any 
light on the matter. 

Grabinsky wanted to engage military troops to assist in 
the search for Jura, but Valerian said that it would be unwise, 
in fact, dangerous, to call in other helpers. 

‘“‘ Let these men do it,” he said. ‘It’s better not to 
interfere, and for God’s sake don’t call in military troops ! 
That would spoil the whole thing—Jura would have his 
throat cut without a doubt.” 

Reluctantly, Jenny and Grabinsky accepted and followed 
Valerian’s advice. They could do nothing but wait and 
hope for good news of their boy. 

Then, one morning, Stanislas was told that the foreman 
of the saw-mill wished to speak to him. The man had been 
away in the forest.for the whole of the previous day and 
had just returned to the ‘‘ Contora.”” Grabinsky sent word 
for the man to come in to his office. 

The foreman came in quickly and shut the door carefully 
behind him. ‘‘ We have located the boy!” he said, in a 
lowered voice. ‘“ He is in a hut, guarded by the Russian, 
Ivan. The hut is fifty miles from here.’’ 

Grabinsky could hardly believe that the news could be 
true! ‘ Found him! Oh, how wonderful! We must go 
there instantly—take out all the Mausers and give the men 
orders to leave their wood-cutting and come with us.” 
Grabinsky was in a frenzy of joy. 

“No,” answered the Chinese, “we cannot go to the 
hut. The boy would be removed long before we got there. 
We must wait a little longer-——” 

Grabinsky fell back against his chair. ‘‘ ‘ Wait,’ you say. 
And in the meantime Van-fa-tin will send my boy still 
further away——and it will be still more difficult to reach 
him-——”’ 

No,” said the Chinese, “ Van-fa-tin will not get the 
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boy. Ivan doesn’t want to part with him: perhaps he 
wants to get the ransom money for himself. But he will 
not get it!”? The Chinese smiled a secretive smile at 
bewildered Grabinsky. 

“ We are helpless in this country,”’ he thought to himself 
as he smoked interminable cigarettes and sat on at his 
desk. ‘‘ What can I tell Jenny ? She would go mad if she 
knew that the boy has been found and yet we cannot go to 
him——”’ 

The foreman of the saw-mill had told Grabinsky the 
truth. Ivan had indeed taken Jura to an abandoned hut, 
and had decided to stay there for a while. The hut was a 
half-ruined trapper’s shelter, and was used only in winter 
time, so Ivan thought it would be a secure hiding-place for 
himself and the boy : he would be well away from the eyes 
of inquisitve hunters, and beyond the immediate reach of 
Van-fa-tin. For Ivan felt strangely disinclined to part 
with the little boy, now that they had been so many days 
together. 

It was true that he had given a promise to the Khunghuz 
chief that he would bring the boy, dead or alive ; but he was 
very much inclined to flout the chief’s commands and 
keep the boy himself, or, perhaps, take him back to the 
“ Contora.”’ 

Ivan was what might be termed a professional murderer. 
He had killed many men in various part of Russia, Siberia, 
and in the Manchurian Taiga. But, with all his villainy as 
a background, he, oddly enough, had never harmed women 
or children. He rather pitied them as “ poor things”: 
they seemed to him to be so futile. Of course, he had never 
before been offered money to steal a child, a fact that put 
a different complexion on matters: all the murders which 
he had to his account, had been done for the sake of money 
—he could never get enough of money to satisfy his passion 


for gambling. 
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Jura Grabinsky was the first child Ivan had had anything 
to do with. He had never been married, and now, when he 
looked at the little chap, sitting gravely by the fire, he found 
himself stirred by strange yearnings for a real home, and a 
wife and a small boy of his own. . . . But that would never 
happen—although it was rather pleasant to dream about it 
now that he knew what a pleasure there could be in a child’s 
company. 

The little boy, after Ivan’s rough treatment on the first 
day when he stole Jura out of the stable, had cried bitterly 
and asked to be taken home. But in a few days he settled 
down to the new life and trotted along bravely beside Ivan 
until he was too tired to walk another step; then he 
politely asked for permission to have a rest. And Ivan 
would let him stop for a while and they would have a little 
talk together. It was then that Ivan began to wonder if 
he would take the boy to Van-fa-tin after all. 

The best and simplest thing to do, would be to take Jura 
back to his home one night and leave him in the yard: then 
he would run away himself and hide again in a deserted 
hut which he knew of. Ransom money ? Well, no matter 
—they could have the boy back without paying ransom. 
Ivan had committed so many exciting sins in his life that 
one good turn surely might help him when he goes to the 
Great Beyond. ... 

‘Well, Jura,” Ivan spoke to the boy. ‘‘ We are going 
home to-morrow; to your mother, do you understand ? 
No travelling in a sack this time, eh?” He laughed. The 
boy was bubbling with delight at the prospect of going to 
his mother. He could hardly go to sleep that night. Ivan 
was a nice man, though he had put Jura in a sack. His 
mummy would like Ivan when they went back to the 
“Contora.” Jura’s eyes closed. He dreamed of Zory and 
Barbos. 
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Van-fa-tin was infuriated when he realised that Ivan was 
deliberately delaying his journey to the camp. It looked as 
though he didn’t intend to come at all. What insolence ! 
That Russian escaped convict! He’s planning to get 
the ransom money, and then escape to his country, or to 
China. Oh, no! He won’t succeed. Van-fa-tin wanted 
the boy for himself—and Van-fa-tin would get him. 


The spring, with its beautiful bright days and sweet- 
smelling flowers, was over. The hot Manchurian summer 
had been announced by the monsoon bringing wet, gloomy 
days, enlivened, too frequently, by tropical thunderstorms. 

It was now more than four weeks since the day on which 
Jura had been kidnapped. There was still no definite news 
about him. Life at the “ Contora,”’ outwardly, was the 
same. Grabinsky went, in the morning, to the office, and, 
after the midday meal, he rode to the forest to inspect the 
timber-works. Valerian Ivanovitch brought his train every 
morning from the junction, but instead of coming regularly 
to breakfast with the Grabinskys, he excused himself on 
several occasions and stayed at the railway depot; his 
explanation for such a break of custom, was that he had to 
watch his firemen. “ They get out of hand,’ he told 
Jenny, “ if you leave them on their own too much.” 

In reality he dreaded seeing Jenny. A dreadful lassitude 
had come over her. Her pretty face had become a tragic 
mask. 

She took no interest in her home and could barely listen 
to anything relating to the outside world. There was one, 
and only one, silent question in her eyes: ‘“ Where is my 
son ? 3? 

To that question no one at the “ Contora’ could give any 
answer. He was still alive, that at least they knew, and, 
according to the rumours, was well. 
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Valerian Ivanovitch knew something more, when he arrived 
one early morning with his train, and his knowledge made him 
feel very uncomfortable. He did not know how to break the 
news to Grabinsky, and he stood beside his engine, again and 
again questioning his Chinese fireman about the circumstances 
under which Ivan the kidnapper was killed. 

“How do you know?” Valerian asked, mopping his 
perspiring face with a checked handkerchief. 

“We know, mister. It was like this,” related the fireman. 
“* [van was coming with the boy to the ‘ Contora.’ He wanted 
to make a present of the boy to the lady in the house, you see. 
But he stopped for the night at a trapper’s hut, and he went 
to sleep. The boy was asleep, too, and then came the Khung- 
huzes ; they were sent by Van-fa-tin. One of the Khunghuzes 
said to the trapper: ‘ Give me your axe. We must not shoot 
Ivan, because that will make a noise, and Van-fa-tin said 
that we must not frighten the boy !’ So‘one of the Kunghuzes 
chopped Ivan's head off. They carried the boy away, but 
before they had left, the trapper was told to keep the head in 
some safe place, as Van-fa-tin might ask to see it.”’ 

The fireman’s face looked serious, and there was no reason 
to doubt his tale. Chinese workmen on the railway were, as 
a rule, well-informed about what was going on in the country. 
Ivan had met with a dreadful death, and at the time when he 
was, perhaps, within a few miles of the Grabinskys’ house ! 
The little boy’s fate had fallen into the hands of Van-fa-tin. 

Valerian stood for a long time meditating. How was he to 
break the news to Grabinsky and his wife ? Stanislas had not 
come to the station to meet him, and that made it harder for 
Valerian. It would have been far easier to have talked with 
Grabinsky first, and then to tell Jenny the bad news. 

But things were moving at the house too; and in an un- 
expected way. When Valerian opened the door of the dining- 
room, prepared for the ordeal of breaking the news, he 
noticed, instantly, Jenny’s changed appearance. It was almost 
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Spring. 

“Oh, dear Valerian! We had some good news last night ! 
Come along,” she ran towards him, holding out her hand 
for the usual kiss. “I am so happy, the boy is coming! 
Van-fa-tin is bringing him.” 

She was sparkling with joy as she ran out of the room, 
calling to her husband: “ Come quick! Valerian is here! 
We are ready for breakfast.”’ 

Valerian sat at the table. He hadn’t yet grasped the meaning 
of the news. A few minutes ago everything had seemed to 
him to be black and hopeless, and now was a complete change. 
Jura was being brought back ! 

“Yes, my friend,” said Grabinsky, shaking hands with 
Valerian. “ It all happened as in a fairy tale. The amorous 
bandit—that was the beginning of the trouble, you know,”’ 
he glanced teasingly at smiling Jenny. ‘Yes, as I say, the 
deeply enamoured Khunghuz, remorseful for his sins, has 
decided to return the boy to his mother! Would you believe 
it! No ransom money either! He is doing it in a gallant 
way—a proper Knight of Manchuria! I admit there have 
been further attempts on his part to entice Jenny away. 
Perhaps this generosity is a final proof of his flaming passion.”’ 

Jenny and Valerian laughed at Stanislas’ outburst. 

“ Don’t be hard on him,” said Valerian, casting a meaning 
glance at Jenny. ‘‘ Van-fa-tin thinks, perhaps, that Jenny 
would be more comfortable in a town! Peking, so far as I 
know, is not a bad place at all! ”’ 

Grabinsky chuckled. “Oh, that’s enough! We all know 
that you would wish Jenny to be elsewhere. ‘Contora’ is 
not the place for her. Is it not 80? Very well. She will go 
away as soon as we get the boy back. Will that satisfy you, 
Valerian ? ’’ said Grabinsky, his hand on Valerian’s shoulder. 

They laughed and went out to the terrace. 

The news about the surrender of the boy to his parents had 
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come the previous night, and in a most dramatic way. A 
thunderstorm, a common enough occurrence in a Manchurian 
summer, had been raging for several hours. Vivid flashes of 
lightning, accompanied by terrific crashes of thunder, had 
kept Jenny awake in her room. Stanislas was delayed in the 
forest by the storm, and he did not reach the house until 
thesmall hours of the morning. Just before midnight, when the 
thunderstorm seemed to be quietening down, Jenny opened 
the door on to the terrace, and stepped out to pick up a book 
she had dropped when running in from the storm earlier in 
the evening. She walked across the veranda and was startled 
to see a figure huddled in the corner. Jenny, frightened to 
death, was ready to leap back into the house. But the man 
spoke to her quietly. He was a Chinese and he said that he 
had taken shelter from the storm and that he came with a 
message from Van-fa-tin. 

Jenny told the man to come into the house. But he couldn’t 
wait, he said, because Van-fa-tin himself was waiting, not 
very far from the house, and he wanted her to come to him at 
once. So Van-fa-tin had brought her Jura! thought Jenny. 
That made it imperative for her to obey his summons. She 
dressed and went with the messenger to the meeting-place 
near the river. There she saw Van-fa-tin, standing on the 
river-bank, not far from the spot where, some weeks ago, he 
had made his declaration of love. 

Van-fa-tin, unperturbed and solemn, bowed to Jenny. 
He apologised for disturbing her in the middle of the night. 
He knew, he said, that Grabinsky was in the forest, and so he 
came, choosing that night, as he wanted to speak to her alone. 

“Have you considered my offer ?’’ he asked her, quietly. 
“* And are you ready to come with me to Peking?” He told 
her, his voice still restrained, that to have her for his wife 
was his one great thought—it was the dream of his life. 
She had stirred his very soul, he told her imploringly ; he 
would do everything within his power to make her happy. 
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Only let him hear her say that she would come with him, and 
no man in the world would be happier than he... Although 
he pleaded with ber so imploringly, Jenny heard a note in his 
voice that told her that he really had little hope of gaining her 
love. He was no longer agitated, as on the day when he had 
come to her down by the river. His face was now solemn and 
composed. 

Jenny summoned her feminine wiles to aid her. She 
must get her son back—surely if the man really loved her he 
would give her what she asked! She threw herself.on her 
knees, and with her face turned upward and her hands clasped 
beneath her chin begged Van-fa-tin to give her back her child. 
Without him, she said, her life was blank—— 

Van-fa-tin looked down at Jenny and she thought there was 
compassion in his narrow eyes. He grasped her hands and 
pulled her to her feet, and told her that because he really 
loved her he would give her back her son. 

“You must come to-morrow to a hut in the forest.” He 
gave her the exact position of the hut, seven miles away, he 
said it was, “In the hut you will find your child.” He 
turned away sharply and remounted his horse without a 
word of farewell to Jenny. The next moment he whipped his 
horse and galloped away. 

“So you see that the amorous Chinaman has a turn for 
effect!’’ Grabinsky, pacing the veranda, had been telling 
Valerian the story. ‘ Van-fa-tin staged everything in a most 
dramatic way. A love declaration! kidnapping! meetings 
on a wild and stormy night! and now the magnanimous 
return of the boy! It’s very fine of him to let us have our 
son back—but he will pay for what he’s made Jenny suffer. 
Though we must get the boy back first—then we shall see.”’ 
Stanislas spoke grimly. His weary face twitched with fatigue 
as he paced up and down the veranda. 3 

“ There was no ‘ staging,’ my dear Stanislas, said Valerian, 
“TI believe the man is genuine—according to his code. His 
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wild nature prompted him to an action which, after some hard 
thinking, he found to be wrong. You cannot blame him for 
falling in love with Jenny!” His kind big face beamed at 
the now smiling girl. “ Whatever his reasons may be for his 
change of plans, you’ve got to see his action in this matter in 
a fair light. Our main objective 1s to bring the boy and forget 
any thoughts of revenge. There would never be any future 
safety for your wife and child if you threatened him——” 

Grabinsky did not answer, but he was ready to see the 
wisdom of Valerian’s advice. Perhaps it would be better to 
forget revengeful thoughts—and see the good motive in 
Van-fa-tin’s act. 

At sunset was the time appointed by Van-fa-tin for the 
meeting at the forest hut. He had told Jenny that he would 
himself bring Jura to the hut. 

That day was a long one to Jenny. The brilliant summer 
sun seemed to be determined not to set. All day she busied 
herself with preparation for Jura’s home-coming. His nursery 
was inspected over and over again and his toys were placed in 
a row. How wonderful it would be to see him playing with 
his menagerie again |! 

The time for departure came at last. The little party of 
three mounted their ponies and trotted across the yard, 
going towards the southern end of the forest. 

Jenny wanted to gallop, to fly. She longed for the wings of 
an eagle, that would take her swiftly, silently, to her boy. 

But there could be no galloping along the winding forest 
tracks, where branches hung low overhead. It was impossible 
even to go fast, and Jenny felt herself to be enchained, so 
slowly did they go towards the hut where Van-fa-tin and her 
darling were to be. 

She curbed her impatience and kept her pony going steadily 
and with care, until they reached a wide opening between the 
trees. It brought them to a glade, and looking across the 
glade Jenny espied the hut that held her life’s joy. There, 
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within the wooden walls, she would find her Jura. “ Come 
along !”’ she called to Stanislas and Valerian. “I’m going 
to gallop here.’”’ The two men whipped up their ponies and 
followed the joyful girl. 

They expected to see a guard of Khunghuzes near the hut. 
But no one was in sight : there was nothing to be seen of men, 
nor of horse. Had Van-fa-tin deceived them? Or was he 
late ? 

They dismounted, hurriedly, and ran inside the hut. It 
was dark inside and ominously silent ; it seemed to be empty. 
Jenny trembled ; all her joy had suddenly fled. Van-fa-tin 
had not brought her boy back after all. Or had he? Was 
that someone lying on the floor, covered with goat-skins ? 
Jenny rushed across to the pile of skins. “ Stanislas, Valerian ! 
he’s here! It’s Jura, lying asleep! Oh, my darling.” Jenny 
put her hand on the child to waken him. His face was icy 
cold. He was dead. ... 


THE VENGEANCE OF A KHUNGHUZ 


Y-CHAN was a retired Khunghuz. For many 
years he had been at the head of an organised band 


of brigands, imposing taxes on rich people and 
dictating his orders to bandit chiefs of lesser importance. 

On his sixtieth birthday Pey-chan fell from his horse. His 
leg was badly fractured and his shoulder was injured. 

Being partially disabled by the accident, Pey-chan had to 
retire from his adventurous profession. He owned a farm 
near Ningut and occupied his energies in looking after his 
estate and enjoying the sport of falconry. 

His property consisted of a farm, and mills for extracting 
bean-oil, and also a distillery for the manufacture of samshu, 
the popular Manchurian intoxicant. He had acquired his 
properties in his days of “active service”’ as chief of the 
bandits, foreseeing the time when he would be glad of a retreat. 

Pey-chan lived at the farm and rode in, occasionally, to 
Ningut, the nearest town, to bank the proceeds of his 
successful business. His samshu distillery brought him in a 
very large income. 

Although a retired Khunghuz, Pey-chan was still feared, and 
no one dared to probe into his affairs. 

So Pey-chan lived peacefully in his old age and gave much 
time to exercising his falcons. He took them to hunting- 
grounds every day and he loved to watch them swooping on 
defenceless birds. He followed their movements in the sky 
with eager eyes, his heart gay and joyous when the falcons 
attacked the winged dwellers of the marsh-lands. The 
flights reminded him of his own daring raids of youthful 
days when his legs were sound and strong. 
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‘* Master, I can hear swans,” said Koi-chi to Pey-chan as 
he rode beside his master up to a mountain lake. 

Koi-chi was also a retired Khunghuz. He had been one of 
Pey-chan’s band and, on his chief’s retirement, he too gave 
up banditry and became Pey-chan’s personal servant, 
accompanying his master on his business trips to town and 
sharing with him the joys of falconry. On their sporting 
expeditions he always carried one of Pey-chan’s falcons 
in his wide Chinese sleeve. 

“Yes, I can hear them,” answered Pey-chan. “ There are 
swans on the lake.” 

Both men rode sturdy Mongolian ponies. ‘The brass 
ornamentation of Pey-chan’s saddle showed him to be a man 
of standing and wealth. The men wore similar Mongolian 
“ caftan’”’ with wide, open sleeves, and each of them carried a 
falcon chained to his gauntleted hand. 

The two hunters, concealing the falcons beneath their 
capacious sleeves, turned the ponies’ heads and cantered 
towards the lake. 

There is no better horse than a Mongolian pony for going 
over marshy ground. He slithers from one mound to another, 
never stumbling, never changing his pace, and he can carry a 
heavyweight rider tremendous distances in a day. 

“Here they are!’’ Pey-chan called jubilantly to Koi-chi, 
who was riding behind him. 

The men had reached the top of the hill, and looked down on 
a score of swans. The lovely birds curved their flexible 
necks and flapped enormous wings as they sailed superbly 
about the mountain lake. 

At the sound of human voices the leader of the swans cried 
shrilly and folded his wings ready to fly. Pey-chan saw that it 
was the moment to release his falcons, and he and Koi-chi 
urged the ponies to a gallop, until they came within five 
hundred paces of the lake. | 

They pulled up their horses and dismounted. The two 
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chained birds were uncovered and held aloft for a few seconds. 
Then they were released. They rose like arrows from 
well-sprung bows and soared over the lake, each falcon 
aiming towards a chosen victim. The swans were now in 
flight. 

“Lo lo!’ Pey-chan urged on his falcons. He remounted 
his pony and galloped away from the lake, his eyes intent on 
the swans, flying in orderly formation with the leader steadily 
ahead. 

The falcons soared above the swans ready to swoop. 

‘““Lo lo!’ shouted both men applaudingly. They had 
seen the falcons singling out a swan, one falcon attacking from 
above and the other from beneath. In another moment the 
swan was pounced on violently and sent swinging to one side. 
The bird flapped its wings helplessly and fell to the ground. 
The falcons flew back to their master. 

Pey-chan stroked them lovingly, and Koi-chan brought up 
the swan and cut out its heart. Pey-chan divided the heart 
into halves and gave each falcon its share. ‘That was in- 
variably their reward when they secured a swan. Their 
master was very proud of them, for he had trained them to be 
excellent hunters. He had found the falcons three years 
before, newly hatched in their nest, and he had taken them 
home and fed them with the best of food, and now they were 
rewarding him by giving him very thrilling moments in their 
unerring attacks on birds. 

Pey-chan strapped the swan to his saddle and rode on, 
followed by Koi-chi. They turned towards a part of the 
forest where there was a thick growth of briars. The prickly 
bushes harboured pheasants: not so exciting to Pey-chan 
as swans, but he wanted to release his falons for another 
fight before he took them home. 

“Yes, there they are!” A covey of pheasants had 
risen out from the bushes. 

‘Release!’ Pey-chan yelled to his servant and quickly 
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unhooded his own falcon. The birds flung out together 
and vanished behind a line of tall trees. 

““Oh—they will get them all right,” grumbled Pey- 
chan. The old Khunghuz was disappointed. What pleasure 
was there for him in picking up a dead bird? None at 
all. He wanted to see the attack—to watch the birds being 
pursued and pounded on and killed in the air. 

The men again dismounted and began to push their way 
through the prickly bushes. 

They heard a gun-shot and looked at each other in 
surprise. Who could be shooting here? A hunter? 

Pey-chan forced a passage quickly through the briars. 

“Gordon ! Come back! Come back to me!’”’ A man 
in the forest was calling to his barking dog. 

Pey-chan walked in the direction of the barking and came 
into an open glade where he saw a man, a Russian hunter, 
bending over a dead pheasant and Pey-chan’s falcon. The 
two birds were killed with the same shot, the hunter’s 
shot. 

The Russian turned to see the cause of his dog’s furious 
barking. ‘To his amazement he found that two Chinese 
were watching him. 

‘“‘ Good-day to you!’ He smiled at the men and walked 
towards them. ‘“ I’ve just had an unusual experience— 
I’ve killed two birds with one shot, and one of the birds is a 
falcon! I hit the dirty bird just as he was pouncing on my 
pheasant. Look here!’ He picked up the dead falcon 
and waved the bird in front of Pey-chan. 

Somow was a Russian railway official, recently come to 
Manchuria from Central Russia, and the fine September 
day had tempted him to go shooting. He had potted a 
good bag of pheasants, to which was added, in such an 
amazing way, a falcon. 

Pey-chan stood sullenly silent, looking at the bird. His 
eyes were mere slits when he spoke to Somow. 
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‘This bird was mine,”’ he whispered, taking the dead 
falcon from the smiling Russian. ‘‘I hunted with it,” he 
added, and his lips quivered as he placed the bird in his 
wide sleeve. He turned away and slowly walked off, leaving 
perplexed Somow, flushed of face, standing beside his bag of 
pheasants. 

“That was unfortunate—something should be done 
about it,” he thought to himself. “ The old man seems to 
be upset—I must go and make an apology——’’ Somow 
knew that in Russia a reward was paid to the shooter of a 
bird of prey. 

He collected his pheasants and, calling to his dog, hurried 
after the Chinese. He caught up with them as they were 
mounting their ponies and he begged Pey-chan’s forgiveness 
for having shot his falcon. 

‘“‘ Bu-chi-do”’ (I don’t understand), said Pey-chan, his 
face a stony blank. 

The two Chinese rode ahead slowly, ignoring Somow 
and hardly exchanging a word between themselves. Somow 
walked behind laden with his pheasants and feeling very 
troubled. 

When they neared Pey-chan’s farm the old man turned 
his head towards Somow and said in a dull voice: “‘ Chifan- 
esoute ’’ (Come and have food with me). 

The unexpected invitation delighted Somow. “ The 
Chinese is making peace with me,”’ he thought. “I may be 
able to offer him some recompense for his bird. It’s a good 
thing to be on friendly terms with these people——” 

They reached the house of Pey-chan. Somow left his 
gun and pheasants in an adjoining shed, and the three men 
entered a spacious room where preparations for a meal 
were in progress. 

It was pleasant after a day’s wanderings to be seated on a 
soft fur rug and to be eating hot roasted meat. 

The host was all kindness. He repeatedly filled Somow’s 
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cup with home-brewed samshu. The Russian tried again 
to speak about the incident in the forest, but Pey-chan 
looked steadily into his face and repeated : “ Bu-chi-do.”’ 

At bed-time, the hospitable Khunghuz accompanied 
Somow to the shed where the servants had spread some goat- 
skins on the floor. 

“You can sleep in here—it’s quite warm in this shed— 
and you can get away as early as you like in the morning. 
Don’t leave your dog outside: he will fight with my dogs ; 
keep him in. Good night.” Pey-chan went out of the shed 
and shut the door gently. 

Somow was soon fast asleep, all his worries forgotten, 
including the incident of the falcon. 

Pey-chan returned to the house and sat smoking his pipe 
for a long time. His eyes were half closed, and his face was 
grim. The house was now very quiet. Pey-chan left his 
chair and walked noiselessly to the shed. He opened the 
door. Somow was asleep: Pey-chan could hear him 
snoring. The samshu would keep him asleep for hours. 
But the night was wearing on and there was much to be 
done. 

Pey-chan went back to the house and took a large spade 
into the kitchen. The oven fire was always left burning 
over-night and the coals were glowing redly. Pey-chan 
shovelled up a load of coals and carried them to the shed. 
He placed them in a corner and went back for more and 
more shovel-loads of coal until there were glowing stacks 
of them in each corner. 

‘* You will be warmer now.”’ He grinned at the sleeping 
young man: there was hatred in his eyes. 

Pey-chan next brought a stout pole and propped the door 
fast shut. ‘‘ Sleep,” he whispered. “‘ You will be still 
warmer presently———”’ The old Khunghuz went back to the 
house. He lit his pipe and sat talking to himself. ‘‘ Dirty 
bird! They pay bounty in Russia for killing falcons, do 
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they ?—Who will pay bounty for your body ?—But there 
will be no body left——-!” 

He sprang to his feet and ran out to the shed. He 
gathered armfuls of dry straw and strewed it around the 


outside of the shed. Then he lit the straw at four corners 
and soon the whole shed was wrapt in flames. 


THE END 
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ARTHUR JAMES: BALFOUR 
First Earl of Balfour, K.G., F.R.S., O.M. 


ges life of Lord Balfour by his niece, Mrs. Edgar Dugdale, will, 
without question, be acclaimed as the most important biography of 

this year. In his will, Lord Balfour laid down that Mrs. Dugdale 
should write his life, and she has had atcess to all his official memoranda 
and private papers and the rare privilege of the help of many of Lord 
Balfour's intimate friends. From the private papers of the most distin- 
guished, the most discussed and least understood statesman of modern 
times, Mrs. Dugdale has quoted freely, and reveals for the first time the 
inner history of outstanding political and social events in which Lord 
Balfour played a decisive part. 


Mrs. Dugdale has quoted from a mass of private papers and from 
long and intimate conversations with Lord Balfour (who was regarded 
as the most brilliant conversationalist of his day) which reveal and explain 
one of the most baffling and contradictory personalities in the whole history 
of British politics. In Lord Oxford’s words Lord Balfour was “by 
universal consent the niost distinguished menber of the greatest deliberative 
assembly in the world”, and these volumes reveal the qualities that raised 
him to that great position. 

It is revealed in detail in this book how a man regarded by all as an 
austere dilettante could become the strongest, most respected, and most 
hated Secretary for Ireland ; how a great intellectual, once described as 
being as “languid as a lily’, more suited to the study than the public 
arena of politics, became one of the greatest of our Prime Ministers and 
the dominating force in the counsels of the Conservative Party. 

Illustrated. In 2 vols. 185. each. 


by 
MRS. EDGAR DUGDALE 
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New Horizons 


D=* the War the author was living in a villa in Italy surrounded 

Friends. exiles, revolutionaries, and a young peasant girl. She 

ter travels to Russia, relating ber first impressions, the unrest of 

the people, and the reception of the peasants’ delegations by her husband, 
Minister Tchernoff, a Soctal Revolutionary. 

Vividly she recalls the situation in Petrograd before the upheaval of 
the Communists, of which her busband was President, the tragic sitting 
and the dissolution of the Assembly by force. A terrible scene is then 
unfolded—an armed struggle of Social Revolutionaries with Communists 
on the Volga. 

Victor Tchernoff, his wife and children, are hiding in Moscow amid 
the horrors of the Military Communism, famine, and the Red Terror. 
While her husband escapes, Olga Tchernoff and her children live to endure 
terrible hardships in Russian gaols and to bring home tragic stories of the 
men and women who shared their miseries. Iustrated, 16s. 


by 
OLGA TCHERNOFF 


| Broadcasting Memoirs 


 Giexs Wakelam’s memoirs make the most fascinating reading, for 
he is a great personality, and he not only has a great deal of inter- 
esting information on “life on the air’’ and Rugby football but also 
many amusing stories to tell of the famous people he bas mer. ; : 
Tlustrated, 10s. Gd. 


by 
CAPTAIN H. B. T. WAKELAM 


AA Few More Memories 


f ieu reminiscences by Madame de Navarro, better known as Mary 
Anderson, the actress, are intensely interesting and readable. The 
author has plenty of good stories to tell of famous people and she tells 
them appropriately and well. But most interesting of all is the section 
dsaling with her quiet life with her husband and friends at their home in 
Broadway. Of this she is lavish in pleasant recollection and indeed it adds 

the finishing touch to a book of quiet, charming and happy memories. 
Iilustrated, 125. 6d. 


by 
MARY ANDERSON DE NAVARRO 
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An Autobiagraphy 

E there is one writer who will live beyond his day and whose work will 

be handed down from generation to generation as a suitable memorial 

of the times, it is surely G. K. Chesterton. As the creator of “The 
Napoleon of Notting Hill’, “The Ping Inn’’, and the series of unusual 
stories in which Father Brown displays his detective talents, he is famous 
the world over. That the life-story of such a man must be interesting ts 
of course obvious, but a wealth of fascinating detail, with brilliant pen 
pictures of great personalities of yesterday and today, are not necessarily to 
be expected. It is the volume that G. K. Chesterton’s vast public has 
been waiting for, and there is no doubt that everyone will welcome tt as a 
supreme revelation of Chesterton—the man. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
G. K. CHESTERTON 
a 


Swinnerton: An Autobiography 


[ 1917 Frank Swinnerton became known all over the world with the 
publication of “Nocturne”, which has been translated into every 

Ewropean language except Spanish. His list of novels ts imposing ; 
he is well known as a critic and as an expert on the publishing trade, in 
which he has enjoyed a wide experience. His life and his books radiate 
a sane and balanced philosophy which, indeed, is the keynote of one of the 
most entertaining of literary autobiographies. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
Author of The Georgian House (42nd thous.), Elizabeth 
(15% thons.), etc. 


Autobiography of Felix Weingartner 
vos is, of course, one of the greatest conductors and con- 
posers of our time and amongst lovers of music has admirers all 
over the world. In his book be paints vivid portraits of some of 
the outstanding figures in the sphere of music. He knew both Wagner 
and Liszt intimately, and was a friend of Brabms. He has conducted in 
all the great capitals of the world, and gives us individual impressions of 
Rome, Venice, Paris, New York, Athens, and Moscow’. 
Above all, he avoids abstruse musical technicalities, and even when 
speaking of his profession bis language 15 intelligible to the layman. 
Illustrated, 185. 
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Memoirs of H.R.H. The Infanta Eulalia 


fis writer of these delightful memoirs is a daughter of Isabella II of 
Spain and the aunt of the present ex-King Alfonso, and as a Bourbon 

Princess she is related to most of the royal families of Exrope. 
Long since known as the rebel of the Court of Spain, the bohemian Infanta, 
and the Princess Errant, the author combines feminine charm with a 
masculine logic, insight with foresight, tact and discretion with wit and 
vivatity. She has always been a welcome guest at most of the European 
Courts and a confidante of those monarchs who have made history during 
nearly three-quarters of a century. Illustrated, 16s, 


“Oui-ert, Please !’’ 


or Adventures in Movieland together with the Aunt of 
England through the Looking Glass 


1: well-known novelist, Anthony Gibbs, son of Sir Philip Gibbs, 
decided that his life had been neither sensational nor adventurous 
enough to warrant an autobiography. He nevertheless thought that 
a book relating to his remarkable time spent in the wonderland of the 
film industry would be both amusing and interesting. And so be has 
written of bis association with the famous people of the films—Alexander 
Korda, George Grossmith, Merle Oberon, Oliver Baldwin, André Charlot, 
Charles Laughton, Elsa Lanchester, and many other stars of the screen. 
THustrated, 18s. 


by 
ANTHONY GIBBS 


Author of London Symphony (8th thous.), Young Apollo (8th thous.), The New 
Crusade (5th thous.) 


Royal Romances 


H i$ an entrancing book that will appeal to thousands. “All the 
world loves a lover’’, but it is even truer today to say that all the 

world loves a royal romance. Here in one volume are collected the. 
stories of romances that have swept countries and quickened the hearts of 
their peoples. 35. 6d. 


yy 
C. PATRICK THOMSON 
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RED ECCI 


Sixty Years Ago and After 


w men have lived a more active and a more varied life than Sir Max 

Pemberton. He was a pioneer in both cycling and motoring ; he 

has known some of the greatest cricketers, footballers, and oarsmen 
of our time, and has himself rowed as a Captain of boats at Cambridge 
and has been a member of the Leander Club for fifty years. He has 
ridden in many countries, played tennis with the Renshaws and cricket 
with Andrew Stoddart. He has played golf on 144 courses throughout 
the world, and knew John Roberts the billiards champion, and Bennett and 
Cook his contemporaries. 

In writing of the first thirty years of bis life Sir Max, of course, does 
not deal only with sport. Memories have come crowding back from his 
years at Cambridge and as a journalist. He writes brilliantly and with 
charm of the London of the ’eighties and of the many famous personalities 
of those days. Racily told, full of humour and sane reflection, it is a 
most engaging volume. Illustrated, 185. 


by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 
od 


Walter Long and His Times 


alter Long and his Times’ is based upon the statesman’s private 
papers, which were placed unreservedly at the author's disposal. 
The book contains much new material concerning the political 
events of the last thirty years, and for the first time the full story is told of 
the election of Mr. Bonar Law as Leader of the Conservative Party. 
The chapter on the Constitutional Crisis of 1910-11 also throws fresh 
light on that event, while there is some curious information about the 
political background of the war. ‘There are many allusions to such 
living statesmen as Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Sir Austen Chamberlan, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and Mr. Winston Churchill. Sir Charles Petrie has 
deliberately written the book for the general reader, and not merely for 
those interested in politics, He has been careful in every case to depict the 
background against which the action is set, and the result is a volume 
which can be read both with pleasure and profit by those whose knowledge of 
political history since the death of Disraeli is sketchy in the extreme. 

; Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
SIR CHARLES PETRIE, Bt. M.A. 
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Burgomaster Max 


D8 1935 Burgomaster Max, whose indomitable heroism during 
the World War stirred the hearts of men, celebrated his Jubilee as 
Bargomaster of Brussels. 

In this fascinating and exciting volume the authors record for the first 
time the full story of Brussels ander German military administration, and 
the undaunted courage of its famous Burgomaster in his defence of the city 
and his four years’ captivity. 

The main bulk of the writing has been undertaken by Mr. Millard, a 
well-known journalist, from diartes, notes, and letters Sips by Auguste 
Vierset, an old personal friend of the Burgomaster and his Chief of Staff 
for many years. THustrated, 185. 


by 
AUGUSTE VIERSET 
and 
OSCAR E. MILLARD 
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Melodious Memories 

Heme Finck, renowned wit and British composer, has been knonn 
and loved by the musical and stage worlds in England for forty 
years. He has played in many theatres, conducted before kings, 
and has known many celebrities of the age. He writes brilliantly and 
with a sharp wit of music, writers, clubs, hotels, and, of course, the stage. 
He has hundreds of amusing stories about hundreds of people and the 
celebrities in his pages include the late King, King Edward, Mr. Justice 
Ayary, George Moore, Sir Thomas Beecham, Sir Harry Preston, Rudyard 
Kipling, A. P. Herbert, and a host of others. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
HERMANN FINCK 
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An Autobiography 
Be Maine is well known as an essayist, critic, novelist, and orator. 
In 1933 reviewers throughout Europe and America were unanimous 
in actlaiming his biography of Sir Edward Elgar as a “brilliant 
achievement’. More recently his biography of His Majesty King Edward 
achieved a wide success. He has written brilliantly of the many person- 
alities he has met and the sini “6 be bas ed. Hustrated, 185. 


BASIL MAINE 
Author of Our Ambassador King 
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Reminiscences 


he wife of the only White Rajah in the world, Her Highness the 

Ranee of Sarawak has enjayed wide experience of life both in Eng- 

land and in Sarawak, and in this fascinating volume, culled from old 
diaries and scrap-books, she writes of the memories which come crowding 
to her from the years. 

There are stories here of ber childhood ; of dancing classes at Windsor 
Castle before Queen Victoria ; of shoots in Windsor Park with the 
Kaiser and King Edward. We are told of the first meeting with the 
Rajah of Sarawak, of ber betrothal and marriage, her first visit to Sarawak 
and of ber experiences in that land. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
HER HIGHNESS THE RANEE OF SARAWAK 
ep 


The Romantic Life of Maurice Chevalier 


| is is essentially a sympathetic study and as such will appeal tremen- 
dously to thousands of fans. From avery early age and in his many 
curious jobs Maurice was always wanting to sing and dance, and in 
this charming story of his life a very vivid picture is presented of the 
vicissitudes through which he passed and, later, of the glamorous life that 
became bis. Illustrated, ss. 


by 
WILLIAM BOYER 
bd 


Rhiga Khan 


R™ Khan, the Persian Peter the Great of today, must be compara- 
tively unknown to English readers, but lis story makes fascinating 
reading in spite of its obscurity. The author depicts the amazing 
feudal chaos of old Persia ; Rhiza’s coup ; the farcical constitution ; the 
crushing of feudalism, and Rhiza’s enormous achievements on the scale of 
Alexander the Great. There are many strange and amusing details, 
such as the telegram of the Persian Clergy to the Shas, 14,000 words long ; 
and the Rhizva Khan (standing six foot three) thrashing with bis own 

hands a mullah who objects to Rhiza's wife wearing Exropean clothes ! 
[Hustrated, 185. 


by 
MOHAMMED ESSAD-BEY 
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Witches and Warlocks 


With an Introduction by ArrHuR MACHEN 
f bas curious and fascinating subject was suggested to the author by an 
old friend, Mr. Arthur Machen, who has written a brilliant and 
appreciative introduction to the book. The subject matter ts 
enormous, for from time immemorial witches and warlocks have plagued 
and mystified the people of this country and in fact of the whole world. 
The author deals extensively with the widespread belief in witchcraft in 
the past, and shows how this belief was often shared by the witches them- 
selves. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
Author of Historic British Ghosts, A Century of British Chess, Anne Boleyn : a Study, etc. 


ae 
Pauline Bonaparte 


a the age of sixteen, and possibly earlier, Pauline Bonaparte’s 
whole life was taken up with the “seizing of hearts’. A “‘gold- 
digger’ of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, she was beautiful 
but never sentimental, which was perhaps the secret of her many amorous 
Successes. 
Joachim Kuhn has brilliantly re-created a vivid and colourful life about 
which little has been written. Illustrated, 155. 


by 
___ JOACHIM KOHN 
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Anne of Austria: The Infanta Queen 
1? romantic biography tells the story of Anne of Austria during 
the first years of her marriage to Louis XIII of France, when, to 
distinguish her from Marie de Medici, the Queen Mother, she was 
always known as the Infanta Queen. 

Young, radiantly lovely, spoilt by her father, Philip HI of Spain, 
Anne found her position in the Louvre, with its intrigues and cabals, 
almost intolerable, 

Her dawning love for her young husband was thrown back on itself by 
his coldness and indifference, and, bored and restless, she became petulant, 
frivolous, and vain, interesting herself only in the care of her beauty, in 
dress, ana foolish flirtations. 

The book ends with her meeting with Mazarin, and her realization of 
the greatest love in her life. Illustrated, 18s. 


by 
MERIEL BUCHANAN 
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Bridleways Through History 
With illustrations by Lionz, Epwarps, R.I. 

bis new book by Lady Apsley, whose book on hunting and riding for 
women, “To Whom the Goddess’, written in collaboration with 
Lady Diana Shedden, was such an outstanding success, will be 
acclaimed as the most remarkable and authoritative book on the history of 
hunting ever written by a woman. It may become a standard work not 
only on the history of hunting throughout the ages, but on the history of the 
evolution of the horse in various parts of the world. Immense knowledge 
and research have gone to the making of this long and fascinating book, 
which will be regarded as indispensable by all who are interested in hunting 
and horses. Illustrated in black-and-white, and with 
numerous photographs, 16s. 


yy 
LADY APSLEY 
Author of To Whom the Goddess . . . (in collaboration) 


pes 
German Journey 


6 hiss author of this superlatively important volume has been to Germany 
and seen for himself. We believe that his book will be acclaimed as 

the most original and interesting book on modern Germany. 
Illustrated, 18s. 


by 

CHRISTOPHER SIDGWICK 
> = 

Hungarian Holiday 


Vb “Hungarian Holiday’, John Brophy, brilliant critic and writer, has 
penned a most interesting and engaging volume. It is informative 
and witty and without a dull page. Illustrated, 155. 
by 
JOHN BROPHY 
& 


Bahram and Other Horses 


H is a book that will be widely praised as an absorbing account of 
racehorses by a man who really knows his subject. 
Ilustrated, 125, 6d. 
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This England 
AA Book of the Shires 
Ts is undoubtedly one af the most important guide-books ever 
published. It will have a wide appeal because it is a comprehensive 
guide fo all the counties and is written in a clear, concise, and interesting 
manner, Twenty-four beautiful illustrations by the well-known artist 
Hanskp Fletcher and nine pages of decorative maps by Barnard Way add 
the finishing touch to a volume of character within the reach of all. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 





by 
W. S. SHEARS 


i 
Racing for Fun 

he author is a well-known racing man and a brother of Geoffrey 

Gilbey, the racing journalist. He writes pleasantly about racing 

Jrom every angle. He discusses the classic races, and gives the reader 

a glimpse of all the great racecourses in England. 85. 6d. 


by 
QUINNY GILBEY 
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Vultures of the Secret Service 


FF” stranger than any fiction is this new book in which Operator 1384 
and his redoubtable and courageous fellow-operator, McCann, 
pursue, with utter disregard of death and danger, the sinister tasks 

allotted to them by the chief of the Secret Service of the Foreign Legton. 
Illustrated, 125. 6d. 





by 
OPERATOR 1384 
Author of The Devil’s Diplomats, The Catacombs of Death, etc. 


Big Game Hunting in Manchuria 
Bee is a trapper. He is a Russian of scientific mind, a 
born naturalist, and lived in the virgin, marshy forests of Manchuria 
for thirty years. He has written a most delightful series of short 
sketches in which he describes his meetings with the Tiger, the dreaded king 
of the “Taiga’’, and other wild beasts roaming in the jungles, The 
descriptions of these encounters are intensely thrilling and can only be 
compared with the vivid stories with which Fenimore Cooper enthralled 
the world. Ilustrated, 155. 


by 
N. A. BAIKOV 
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This is Liberia 
mall, but rich in romance, Liberia is, according to the League of 
Nations report, ninety-six per cent a slave country, with customs 
unchanged since the last century. Certain vested interests have for 
many years prevented experienced journalists from visiting the country, and 
a full and unbiased revelation has never before been made. Mr. Greenwall 
and Mr. Wild, however, are able to remedy this omission on account of 
their privileged passports to Liberia's inner secrets—witcheraft, vodoo, 
and the entire traffic in slaves, in which white men play their part. 
This is a most authoritative, most amazing and sensational book. 
| by Illustrated, 18s. 
HARRY J. GREENWALL AND ROLAND WILD 


ae 
The Third World: 


A Modern Journey in Arctic Asta 

EF P. Smolka, the well-known journalist and organizer of an English 
enews service for the Austrian “Neue Freie Presse’, Central 
Exropean equivalent of “The Times’’, ts writing a most important 

and extraordinary book. In the early summer he started his journey, by 
ice-breakers and reindeer, to Alrctic Siberia and the Polar Islands, about 
which he already possesses a great store of interesting knowledge. There 
are probably few people in this country who realize the latest developments 
in the Arctic region. During the last four years the Russian Government 
has embarked on the great scheme of exploiting the vast natural resources 
of Northern Siberia, establishing a permanent sea passage round the 
Aretic coast of Asia, and opening a short cut from Exrope to America in 
the form of an air route over the North Pole. lustrated, 18s. 


by 
H. P. SMOLKA 


Training for Health and Athletics 
77 hen a world-famous runner and his brother, who is doctor to the 
Olympic team, collaborate on a subject they both know from A to 
Z, there is very little left for us to say. That it is authoritative is 
obvious, and we believe it will be accepted as the most valuable contribution 

to a subject that is all-important to athletes and others. 

Illustrated, 28. 6d. paper bound. 
35. 6d. cloth bound. 


r 
H. M. ABRAHAMS AND DR. ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 
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The Nation at War 


I n this vigorous and outspoken book General Ludendorff, one of the last 
survivors of the great military figures of the war, has written a trenchant 

and fearless study of war in general and Germany's present position in 
particular, Both the student of military tactics and the man who wishes 
to understand the German point of view will find food for thought and a 
great deal of interest in this revelation of a man and a nation. 8s. 6d. 


by 
GENERAL LUDENDORFF 


Company Finance 


pom as a novelist, as a journalist, and as one of the most expert 
of writers on financial matters, Collin Brooks contributes one oF the 

soundest and most comprehensive volumes on Company Finance yet 
written. 35. 6d, 


b 
COLLIN BROOKS 


The Dangerous Sea 


r. Slocombe's career as a special correspondent in many countries 

and as a well-known writer on foreign affairs gives him a unique 

authority to write such a book as this. His Dangerous Sea is the 
Mediterranean, and in this book he carefully examines its problems. The 
paramount importance of the Mediterranean has come to be more fully 
realized since the beginning of war between Italy and Abyssinia, which 
cannot fail to change the status of the Mediterranean. The vital sea 
routes of the British Empire pass through these waters, which from Greek 
and Roman times to our own have been the key to world power. 

Mr. Slocombe discusses such problems as the Turkish demand for 
Jreedom to fortify the Dardanelles, the status of Tangier, Italy's claim to 
the Adriatic as a closed sea, the continued possibility of air attack upon 
them, the safeguarding of France’s communications with her African 
colonies, the political por of Egypt, and the economic repartitioning of 
Northern Africa. 

Mr. Slocombe’s brilliant style, his eye for popular and relevant 
matter, makes “The Dangerous Sea’’ not only a supremely important 
book, but also an eminently readable one. Iilustrated, 10s. 6d. 


by 
GEORGE SLOCOMBE 
Author of Crisis in Exrope, The Heart of France 
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Between the Wars 


With an Introduction by H. M. Tomirnson 


M H. W. Nevinson is the doyen of war correspondents and, without 
question, the greatest journalist of our time. Few if any men 
have had a more varied and adventurous life. 
This collection of articles reveals one of the most courageous and inde- 
pendent minds of the age, and a personality richer than any other in the 
great qualities of sincerity, loyalty, generosity, and compassion. os. Gd. 


yy 
HENRY W. NEVINSON 
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Collected Essays and Observations 


s one of the most prominent personalities in England today, Lord 
Hewart, of course, needs no introduction. A very full life has 
accorded him little time for the gentler art of writing, but the essays 
which he has chosen to publish have been widely read and appreciated, and 
this, his latest volume, will appeal to many readers. tos, 6d, 


by 
LORD HEWART 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) 


Ghost Stories of the Nations 


L”% Townshend and Mrs. Ffoulkes have compiled a most fascinating 
volume of eerie and enthralling stories. Few are more qualified 

than Lady Townshend to make such a collection, for she bas had 
some uncanny experiences connected with Raynham Hall and elsewhere and 
actually knows some true ghost stories ! 105. 6d. 


by 
THE MARCHIONESS TOWNSHEND OF RAYNHAM AND 
MRS. MAUD C, FFOULKES 


Can You Write Articles ? 


by KENNEDY WILLIAMSON 
Author of ‘Can You Write English’. 35. 6d. 
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Woman Adrift 


[ this new book, Mrs. Cecil Chesterton has taken the subject of “Woman 
L Adrift’ and has once again written a most appealing and knowledge- 
able volume. IOs. A 


by 
MRS. CECIL CHESTERTON 
Author of In Darkest London, Women of the Underworld, etc. 
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- ae 
The Mysteries of Life and Death 
The Great Problems Discussed by Great Authorities 


*T he great problems of life and death are discussed in this provocative 
book by the greatest living authorities. A remarkable feature of 
the book ts the contributions by the Bishop of Birmingham, Bertrand 

Russell, and J. B. S. Haldane on the subject “Is There an After Life?” 

The Bishop of Birmingham believes in some form of life after death, but 

Bertrand Russell takes an opposite view. 

Other contributions to this challenging book are “Life on the Planets”, 
by Dr. H. Spencer Jones, Astronomer Royal ; “The Ether”, by Pro- 
fessor E. V. Appleton ; “The New Psychology of Conscience”, by 
Dr. J. C. Flagel ; “The Meaning of Dreams’, by Dr. Cyril Burt ; 
“What is the Universe?” by Dr. H. Levy ; “Can We Create Life?” 
by Professor F. G. Downan ; “The Atom’, by Professor E. N. de C. 
Andrade. 35. Gd. 


Secrets of My Magic 
"Fhe famous partner of Maskeleyne has here written a most extra- 


-& ordinary and fascinating volume revealing the secrets of his art. 
Tlustrated, 125. Gd. 


by 
DAVID DEVANT 


a 
The History of Religion 
fis anonymous editor of this volume is a well-known expert and an 
author of great repute. Hs collection of the various Creeds of 
Great Britain will be a somewhat unique one supplying a great need. 
The claims in this comprebensive and illuminating volume are set 
aut quite impartially, and readers can judge for themselves of their value, 


| I/ustrated, 185. 
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Will Rogers 
by P. J. O'Brien 
12s. 6d. illustrated 
“Those who knew him as he appeared 


on the screen or was heard in wireless 
talks will be continually looking up 


from the with the remark, ‘I can 
just imagine saying that’.”’-— Punch. 
Uncle Leopold 

by Angus Holden 

18s. illustrated 


“He has not only studied the char- 
acters and characteristics of the great 

stage with thoroughness, but 
he has kept sense of humour in 
recounting the story of an eventful 
life... a8 a piece of biography his 
work is a pronounced success.”— 
Morning Post. 


Thomas Lord Lyttelton 


by Reginald Blunt 
18s. illustrated 
“An admirable glim 

which knew Johnson, Chatham, Burke, 
and Garrick. It is a period the author 
knows well, and he makes the most of 
his knowledge. The playhouse, the 
coffee-house, the Vauxhall Gardens, 
and water-sports at Ranelagh, Mr. 
Blunt evokes them with a practised 
pen.”"— Time and Tide. 


of the times 











Our Marie 


by Naomi Jacob 
18s. illustrated 

“Altogether a fine human portrait 
of a woman who was one of the great 
figures of her time and is still a legend.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Chords of Remembrance 


by Mathilde Verne 


18s. illustrated 
“A very good book it is, permeated 
bine oe and goodwill... it 
with pleasure by many more 
hae those who have come into personal 
touch with its gracious author.”’— 
Morning Posi. 


The Life of Admiral Colling- 
wood 


by Geoffrey Murray 
18s. 

“Mr, Murray shows a man whose hie 
and dignified death were all in character. 
He has not glossed over faults. In the 
result a man emerges, clear-cut and 
im ive—a great Englishman.”~- 
Daily Express. 


TRAVEL 


Austria Invites 
by Sty Harry Britiain, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., LL.D. 


Ss. iNustrated 
“A mine of useful information which 


kiwses nothing from its obvious contact 
with  offici sources,”-— Daily Tele- 
graph. 


London and Better 
by J. M.N. Jeffries 
18a. ustrated 


“Mr. ah evokes the genuine spirit 
of the English and Scottish coun 
side. ... He writes as a scholar, a t, 
and a born traveller,’”’—~ Dasly Mail. 


My Pygmy and Negro Hosts 
by Paul Schebesia 
18s. illustrated 

“A vivid and brilliant acoount, ad- 
mirably translated oo Mr. r Griffin, of a 
sojourn of two among people 
about whom very whittle has hitherto 
been known.’—Sunday Times. 


Rays from the Far East 
by Richard Katz 
18s. illustrated ; 
“Mr. Katz bas the gilt, too, of inter- 
preting customs and characteristics, 
and he somehow gives the atmos 
which surrounds the life of the Eastern 
peoples. A good travel book should 
do this, and this travel author succeeds.” 
—Public Opinton. 
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HUTCHINSON’S 


A fo Z 
TIME - TABLES 


LONDON to ALL BRITAIN 
and ABROAD 
by 
TRAIN, COACH, AIR, ec” SEA 


“Undoubtedly the cheapest and most complete guide 
to modern travel yet published.’’—Sunpaxy Rererze. 


“It was not until yesterday that I dtscovered the 
first really comprehensive time-table, a foolproof 
affair for the likes of you... all that its ttle 
promises . . . contains all the fireside traveller 


needs... 997 blisstul pages.”’ 
—Spike Hughes (DarLy Herarp). 


ee 
Place a twelve months’ subscription 


order with your newsagent now 


2/- MONTHLY 
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